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To   the  Right  Honourable 


HENRT  BQIZE,  Efq; 


SIR, 


S   the  profeft  Defign   of 
this  Work    is  to  enter- 

MSSflMi  ta^n  *ts  Readers  in  ge- 
neral, without  giving  Offence  to 
any  particular  Perfbn,  it  would 
\)c  difficult  to  find  out  fo  proper 
Vol,  III,  A  a 


D  EDI  CAT  I  O  N. 

a  Patron  for  it  as  Your  Self,  there 
being  none  whofe  Merit   is  more 
univerfally    acknowledged    by  all 
Parties,     and     who     has      made 
himfelf  more  Friends,    and   fewer 
Enemies.      Your    great    Abilities, 
and     unqueftioned    Integrity,     in 
thofe  high    Employments    which 
You  have  pafTed  through,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  raifed 
You     this     general    Approbation, 
had  they    not    been  accompanied 
with  that  Moderation  in  an   high 
Fortune,     and   that    Affability  of 
Manners,    which  are  fo  confpicu- 
ous  through  all  Parts  of  your  Life. 
Your  Averfion   to  any  Oftentati- 

ous 


DEDICATION. 

ous  Arts  of  fetting  to  Show  thofe 
oreat  Services  which  you  have 
done  the  Publick,  has  not  like- 
wife  a  little  contributed  to  that 
Univerfal  Acknowledgment  which 
is  paid  You  by  your  Country. 

THE  Consideration  of  this 
Part  of  Your  Character,  is  that 
which  hinders  me  from  enlarging 
on  thofe  Extraordinary  Talents, 
which  have  given  You  fo  great 
a  Figure  in  the  Britijh  Senate,  as 
well  as  on  that  Elegance  and  Po~ 
litenefs  which  appear  in  Your  more 
retired  Converfation.  I  fhould 
be  unpardonable,  if,  after  what  I 
have  faid,  I  fhould  longer  detain 
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You  with  an  Addreis  of  this  Na- 
ture: I  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude it  without  owning  thofe 
great  Obligations  which  You  have 
laid  upon, 


SIR, 


Tour  mojl  obedient* 


humlle  Servant, 


Tie  Spectator. 
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In  anion  heec  omnia  infant  vitia :  injuria', 

Sufpiciones,  inimiciti/Z,  indue  i  a?  t 

Bellum,  fax  rurfum Ter.  Eun.  Act  I.  Sc.  i. 

All  thefe  Inconveniences  are  incident  to  Love :  Reproacles, 
Jealouf.es,  Quarrels,  Reconcilements,  War,  and  then 
Peace. 

PON  looking  over  the  Letters  of  my  fe- 
male Correspondents,  I  find  feveral  from 
Women  complaining  of  Jealous  Hufbands, 
and  at  the  fame  time  protefting  their  own 
Innocence  ;  and  defirirtg  my  Advice  on. 
£his  Occafion.  I  mall  therefore  take  this 
Subject  into  my  Confideration  ;  and  the  more  willingly, 
becaufe  I  find  that  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax,  who,  in  his 
Ad-oice  to  a  Daughter,  has  inftru£ted  a  Wife  how  to  be- 
have herfelf  towards  a  falfe,  an  intemperate,  a  cholerick, 
a  fallen,  a  covetous,  or  a  filly  Hufband,  has  not  fpoken 
one  Word  of  a  Jealous  Hufband. 

JEALOUS  T  is  that  Pain  which  a  Man  feels  from  the 
Apprebenfon  that   he  is  not   equally  beloved  by  the  Perfon 
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ivkom  he  intirely  loves.  Now  becaufe  our  inward  Paffions 
and  Inclinations  can  never  make  themfelves  vifible,  it  is 
impoffible  for  a  jealous  M  an  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his 
Sufpicions.  His  Thoughts  hang  at  bell  in  a  State  of 
Doubtfulnefs  and  Uncertainty  ;  and  are  never  capable  of 
receiving*  any  Satisfaction  on  the  advantageous  Side;  fo 
that  his  Inquiries  are  moil  fuccefsful  when  they  difcover 
nothing.  His  Pleafure  arifes  from  his  Difappointments, 
and  his  Life  is  fpent  in  purfuit  of  a  Secret  that  deflroys 
his  Happinefs  if  he  chance  to  find  it. 

A  N  ardent  Love  is  always  a  flrong  Ingredient  in  this 
Paffion  ;  for  the  fame  Affection  which  flirs  up  the  jealous 
Man's  Defires,  and  gives  the  Party  beloved  io  beautiful  a 
Figure  in  his  Imagination,  makes  him  believe  me  kindles 
the  fame  Paffion  in  others,  and  appears  as  amiable  to  all 
Beholders.  And  as  Jealoufy  thus  arifes  from  an  extraordi- 
nary Love,  it  is  of  io  delicate  a  Nature,  that  it  fcorns  to 
take  up  with  any  thing  lefs  than  an  equal  Return  of  Love. 
Not  the  warmeil  Expreffions  of  Affection,  the  foftefl  and 
moil  tender  Hypocriiy,  are  able  to  give  any  Satisfaction, 
where  we  are  not  perfuaded  that  the  Affection  is  real  and 
the  Satisfaction  mutual.  For  the  jealous  Man  wifties  him- 
felf  a  kind  of  Deity  to  the  Perfon  he  loves :  He  would  be 
the  only  Pleafure  of  her  Senfes,  the  Employment  of  her 
Thoughts ;  and  is  angry  at  every  thing  me  admires^  op 
takes  Delight  in,  befides  himfelf. 

PHjEDRIA's  Requefl  to  his  Miftrefs,  upon  his 
leaving  her  for  three  Days  is  inimitably  beautiful  and 
natural. 

Cum  mi  lite  ijlo  pr&fens,  ahfem  ut  fies  : 
Dies  noSefque  me  ames  :  me  def.deres : 
Me  fomv.ies :  me  expedes :  de  me  coxites  : 
Me  J'peres :  mete  okleSies  :  mecum  to  fa  Jis  : 
Meusfacjis  pojiremo  animus,  qnando  ego  [urn  tuus. 

Ter.  Lun.  Act  i.  Sc.  t. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  that  Soldier,  behave 
as  if  you  were  abfent :  but  continue  to  love  me  by  Day 
and  by  Night :  want  me ;  dream  of  me  ;  expect  me  ; 
think  of  me  ;  wifll  for  me  ;  delight  in  me  :  be  wholly 
with  ire  :  in  fhort,  be  my  very  bool,  as  I  am  yours. 
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THE  jealous  Man's  Difeafe  is  of  To  malignant  a  Na- 
ture, tkat  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  Nourifh- 
ment.  A  cool  Behaviour  fets  him  on  the  Rack,  and  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  inftance  of  Averfion  or  Indifference  ;  a 
fond  one  raifes  his  Sufpicions,  and  looks  too  much  like 
Diffimulation  and  Artifice.  If  the  Perfon  he  loves  be 
chearful,  her  Thoughts  muft  be  employed  on  another ; 
and  if  fad,  fhe  is  certainly  thinking  on  himfelf.  In. 
fhort,  there  is  no  Word  or  Gefture  fo  infignirlcant,  but  it 
gives  him  new  Hints,  feeds  his  Sufpicions,  and  furnifhes 
him  with  frefh  Flatters  of  Difcovery :  So  that  if  we  con- 
fider  the  Effe&s  of  this  Pallion,  one  would  rather  think  it 
proceeded  from  an  inveterate  Hatred,  than  an  exceffive 
Love  ;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more  Difquietude 
and  Uneafinefs  than  a  fufpecled  Wife,  if  we  except  the 
jealous  Hufband. 

BUT  the  great  Unhappinefs  of  this  Paffionis,  that  it 
naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  Affection  which  it  is  fo  fo- 
licitous  to  ingrofs ;  and  that  for  thefe  two  Reafons,  be- 
caufe  it  lays  too  great  a  Conftraint  on  the  Words  and 
Actions  of  the  fufpe&ed  Perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhews 
you  have  no  honourable  Opinion  of  her;  both  of  which 
are  ftrong  Motives  to  Averfion. 

NOR  is  this  the  woril  Effect  of  jealoufy  ;  for  it  often 
draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  Train  of  Confequences,  and 
makes  the  Perfon  you  fufpect  guilty  of  the  very  Crimes, 
you  arefo  much  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural  for  fuch  who 
are  treated  ill  and  upbraided  falfly,  to  find  out  an  inti- 
mate Friend  that  will  hear  their  Complaints,  condole  theij 
Sufferings,  and  endeavour  to  footh  and  ailuage  their  fecret 
.Refentments.  Befides,  Jealoufy  puts  a  Woman  often  in 
mind  of  an  ill  Thing  that  fhe  would  not  otherwiie  per- 
haps have  thought  of,  and  fills  her  Imagination  with 
fuch  an  unlucky  Idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar,  excites 
Defire,  and  lofes  all  the  Shame  and  Horror  which  might 
at  f.rft  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  Wonder  if  fhe  who  fuffers 
wrongfully  in  a  Man's  Opinion  of  her,  and  has  there- 
fore nothing  to  forfeit  in  hisEfteem,  refolves  to  give  him 
reaibn  for  his  Sufpicions,  and  to  enjoy  thePleafure  of  the 
Crime,  fmce  fhe  muft  undergo  the  Ignominy.  Such  pro- 
bably were  the  Confederations  that  directed  the  wife  Man 
in  his  Advice  to  IluJbands ;  Be  not  jealous,  thir  tie  Wifi 
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vv  Bo/opt,  and  reach  her  not  an  evil  Lejfon  againft  thy- 
'r.     Ecclus. 

A  N  D  here,  among  the  other  Torments  which  this 
Paftion  produces,  we  may  ufualiy  obferve  that  none  are 
greater  Mourners  than  jealous  Men,  when  the  Perfon 
who  provoked  their  Jealoufy  is  taken  from  them.  Then 
it  is  that  their  Love  breaks  out  furioufly,  and  throws 
off  all  the  Aiixtures  of  Sufpicion  which  choked  and 
fmothered  it  before.  The  beautiful  Parts  of  the  Cha- 
racter rife  uppermost  in  the  jealous  Hu (band's  Memory, 
and  upbia;d  him  with  the  ill  ufage  of  fo  divine  a  Crea- 
ture as  was  once  in  his  PofTeffion ;  whilft  all  the  little 
Imperfections,  that  were  before  fo  uneafy  to  him,  wear 
oft  from  his  Remembrance,  and  mew  themfelves  no 
more. 

W  E  may  fee  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  Jealoufy 
takes  the  deepeil  Root  in  Men  of  amorous  Difpofitions; 
and  of  thefs  we  may  find  three  Kinds  who  are  moll  over- 
run with  it. 

THE  firfl  arethofe  who  are  confcious  to  themfelves 
of  an  Infirmity,  whether  it  be  Weaknefs,  Old  Age,  De- 
formity, Ignorance,  or  the  like.  Thefe  Men  are  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  unamiable  Part  of  themfelves,  that 
they  have  not  the  Confidence  to  think  they  are  really  be- 
loved ;  and  are  fo  diflruilful  of  their  own  Merits,  that 
all  Fondnefs  towards  them  guts  them  out  of  Counte- 
nance, and  looks  like  a  Jell  upon  their  Perfons.  They 
grow  fufpicious  on  their  firfl  looking  in  a  Glafs,  and  are 
ftung  with  Jealoufy  at  the  light  of  a  Wrinkle.  A  hand- 
fom  Fellow  immediately  alarms  them,  and  every  thing 
that  looks  young  or  gay  turns  their  Thoughts  u-pon  their 
Wives. 

A  Second  Sort  of  Men,  who  are  moil  liable  to  thisPaf- 
fion,  arethofe  of  cunning,  wary,  and  diilruftful  Tempers. 
It  is  a  Fault  very  juflly  found  in  Hiftones  compofed  by 
Politicians,  that  they  leave  nothing  to  Chance  or  Humour, 
but  are  ftill  for  deriving  every  Action  from  fome  Plot  and 
Contrivance,  for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  Scheme  of 
Caafes  and  Events,  and  preferving  a  conftant  Correfpon- 
dence  between  the  Camp  and  the  Council-Table.  And 
thus  it  happens  in  the  Affairs  of  Love  with  Men  of  too 
refined  a  Thought.  They  pu$  a  Conitru&ion  on  a  Look, 
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and  find  out  a  Defign  in  a  Smile ;  they  give  new  Senfes 
and  Significations  to  Words  and  Actions ;  and  are  ever 
tormenting  themfelves  with  Fancies  of  their  own  raifing. 
They  generally  act  in  a  Difguife  themfelves,  and  there- 
fore miilake  all  outward  Shows  and  Appearances  for  Hy- 
pocrify  in  others  ;  fo  that  I  believe  no  Men  fee  lefs  of  the 
Truth  and  Reality  of  Things,  than  thefe  great  Refiners 
upon  Incidents,  who  are  fo  wonderfully  fubtle  and  over- 
wife  in  their  Conceptions. 

NOW  what  thefe  Men  fancy  they  know  of  Women 
by  Reflexion,  your  lewd  and  vicious  Men  believe  they 
have  learned  by  Experience.     They  have  feen  the  poor 
Hufband  fo  milled   by  Tricks  and  Artifices,   and  in  the 
midft  of  his  Inquiries  fo  lofc  and  bewilder'd  in  a  crooked 
Intrigue,   that  they  ftill  fufpecl:  an  Under-Plot  in  every 
female  Aclion  ;  and  efpecially  where  they  fee  any  Refem- 
blance  in  the  Behaviour  of  two  Perfons,  are  apt  to  fancy  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  Defign  in  both.  Thefe  Men  there- 
fore bear  hard  upon  the  fufpecled  Party,  purfue  her  clofe 
through  all  herTurnings  and  Windings,  and  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  Chace,  to  be  flung  ofF  by  any  falfe 
Steps  or  Doubles  :  Befides,  their  Acquaintance  and  Con- 
verfation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vicious  Part  of  Wo- 
mankind, and  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder  they  ceniure  all 
alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole  Sex  as  a  Species  of  Im- 
poflors.   Bat  if,  notwithftanding  their  private  Experience, 
they  can  get  over  thefe  Prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favour- 
able Opinion  of  fome  Women  ;  yet  their  own  loofe  Defires 
will  ilir  up  new  Sufpicions  from  another  Side,  and  make 
them  believe  all  Men  fubjecl:  to  the  fame  Inclinations  with 
themfelves. 

WHET  HE  R  thefe  or  other  Motives  are  moft  predo- 
minant, we  learn  from  the  modern  Hiilories  of  America, 
as  well  as  from  our  own  Experience  in  this  Part  of  the 
World,  that  Jealoufy  is  no  Northern  Pamon,  but  rages 
mofl  in  thofe  Nations  that  lie  neareil  the  Influence  of  the 
Sun.  It  is  a  Misfortune  for  a  Woman  to  be  born  between 
the-Tropicks ;  for  there  lie  the  hotteft  Regions  of  Jea- 
loufy, which  as  you  come  Northward  cools  all  along  with 
the  Climate,  till  you  fcarce  meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in 
the  Polar  Circle.  Our  own  Nation  is  very  temperately  fi- 
tuated  in  this  refpeft ;  and  if  we  meet  with  fome  few  dif- 
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©rdered  with  the  Violence  of  this  Paffion^they  are  not  the 
proper  Growth  of  our  Country,  but  are  many  Degrees 
nearer  the  Sun  in  their  Conflitutions  than  in  their  Climate. 
AFTER  this  frightful  Account  of  Jealoufy,  and  the 
Perfons  who  are  moft  fubjecl  to  it,  it  will  be  but  fair  to 
mew  by  what  means  the  Paffion  may  be  heft  allay 'd,  and 
thofe  who  are  pofTeiTed  with  it  fet  at  Eafe.  Other  Faults 
indeed  are  not  under  the  Wife's  Jurifdiclion,  and  mould, 
if  pofiible,  efcape  her  Obfervation  ;  but  Jealoufy  calls  up- 
on her  particularly  for  its  Cure,  and  deferves  all  her  Art 
and  Application  in  the  Attempt :  Befides,  me  has  this  for 
her  Encouragement,  that  her  Endeavours  will  be  always 
pleating,  and  that  flie  will  ftill  find  the  Affeclion  of  her 
Hufhand  rifing  towards  her  in  proportion  as  his  Doubts 
and  Sufpicions  vanifh  ;  for,  as  we  have  feen  all  along, 
there  is  fo  great  a  Mixture  of  Love  in  Jealoufy  as  is  well 
worth  the  feparating.  But  this  (hall  be  the  Subjecl  of  ano- 
ther Paper.  L 
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Creduta  res  amor  eft  <■  Ovid.  Met.  7.  v.  826. 

The  Mat,  *who  loves,  is  eafj  of  Belief. 

HAVING  in  my  Yefterday's  Paper  difcovered  the 
Nature  of  Jealoufy,  and'pointed  out  the  Perfons 
who  are  moll  fubjecl  to  it,  I  mull  here  apply  my- 
felf  to  my  fair  Correspondents,  who  defire  to  live  well 
with  a  jealous  Hufoand,  and  to  eafe  his  Mind  of  its  unjuft 
Sufpicions. 

TH  E  firft  Rule  I  mall  propofe  to  be  obferved  is,  that 
you  never  feem  to  diflike  in  another  what  the  Jealous 
Man  is  himfelf  guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  thing  in  which 
he  himfelf  does  not  excel.  A  jealous  Man  is  very  quick 
in  his  Applications,  he  knows  how  to  find  a  double  Edge 
\n  an  Invettivc,  and  to  draw  a  Satire  on  himfelf  out  of  a 
p— -ynck  on  another.   He  does  not  trouble  himfelf  to' 
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confider  the  Perfon,  but  to  direct  the  Character;  and  is 
fecretly  pieafed  or  confounded.  a°.  he  finds  more  or  lefs  of 
himfelf  in  it.  The  Commendation  of  any  thing  in  ano- 
ther ftirs  up  his  Jealoufy,  as  it  (hews  you  have  a  Value 
for  others  befides  himfelf ;  but  the  Commendation  of 
that,  which  he  himfelf  wants,  inflames  him  more,  as  it 
fhews  that  in  fome  Refpe&s  you  prefer  others  before  him. 
Jealoufy  is  admirably  defcribed  in  this  View  by  Horace  in 
his  Ode  to  Lydia. 

£htum  fat,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  rcfeam,  iff  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  v^e  tneum 

Few  ens  dijpcili  bile  tumetjecur: 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,   nee  color 

Certdfede  manet ;  humor  &  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Quam  lent  is  penitus  macerer  ignibus.       Od.  1 3.  1,  I  # 

When  Telephus  his  youthful  Charms, 
His  rofy  Neck  and  winding  Arms, 
With  endlefs  Rapture  you  recite, 
And.  in  the  pleafing  Name  delight; 
My  Heart,  inftam  a  by  jealous  Heat 
With  numberlefs  RefentmeMs  beats; 
From  my  pale  Cheek  the  Colour  flies, 
And  all  the  Man  within  me  dies : 
By  Turns  my  hidden  Grief  appears 
Tn  riling  Sighs  and  falling  Tears, 
That  (hew  too  well  the  warm  Delires, 
The  flient,  flow,  confuming  Fires, 
Which  on  my  inmofl  Vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  Soul  away. 

THE  Jealous  Man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  diflike 
another:  but  if  you  find  thofe  Faults  which  are  to  be 
found  in  his  own  Character,  you  difcover  not  only  your 
Diflike  of  another,  but  of  himfelf.  In  fhort,  he  is  fo  de- 
firous  of  ingroffing  all  your  Love,  that  he  is  grieved  at 
the  want  of  any  Charm,  which  he  believes  has  Power  to 
raife  it ;  and  if  he  finds  by  your  Cenfures  on  others,  that 
be  is  not  fo  agreeable  in  your  Opinion  as  he  might  be,  he 
caturally  concludes  you  could  love  him  better  if  he  had 

other 
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other  Qualifications,  and  that  by  Confequence  your  Affec- 
tion does  not  rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  it  ought.  If  there- 
fore his  Temper  be  grave  or  fullen,  you  muft  not  be  too 
much  pleafedwith  a  Jeft,  or  tranfported  with  any  thing 
that  is  gay  and  diverting.  If  his  Beauty  be  none  of  the 
bell,  you  muft  be  a  profeffed  Admirer  of  Prudence,  or 
any  other  Quality  he  is  Mailer  of,  or  at  leaft  vain  enough 
to  think  he  is. 

IN  the  next  place,  you  muft  be  fure  to  be  free  and 
open  in  your  Converfation  with  him,  and  to  let  in  Light 
upon  your  Actions,  to  unravel  all  your  Defigns,  and  dif- 
cover  every  Secret  however  trifling  or  indifferent  A  jea- 
lous Husband  has  a  particular  Averlion  to  Winks  and 
Whifpers,  and  if  he  does  not  fee  to  the  bottom  of  every 
thing,  will  be  fure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  Fears  and  Sufpi- 
cions.  He  will  always  expect  to  be  your  chief  Confident, 
and  where  he  finds  himfelf  kept  out  of  a  Secret,  will  be- 
lieve there  is  more  in  it  than  there  mould  be.  And  here 
it  is  of  great  Concern,  that  you  preferve  the  Character  of 
your  Sincerity  uniform  and  of  a  piece :  for  if  he  once  finds 
a  falfe  Glofs  put  upon  any  fmgle  Action,  he  quickly  fu- 
fpects  all  the  reft  ;  his  working  Imagination  immediately 
takes  a  falfe  Hint,  and  runs  off  with  it  into  feveral  re- 
mote Confequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  ingenious  in 
working  out  his  own  Mifery. 

I F  both  thefe  Methods  fail,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  let 
him  fee  you  are  much  caft  down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill 
Opinion  he  entertains  of  you,  and  the  Difquietudes  he 
himfelf  fuffers  for  your  Sake.  There  are  many  who  take 
a  kind  of  barbarous  Pleafure  in  the  Jealoufy  of  thofe  who 
love  them,  that  infult  over  an  aking  Heart,  and  triumph 
in  their  Charms  which  are  able  to  excite  fo  much  Un- 
eafmefs . 

Arckat  ip/a  licet,  Urmentls  gc.udet  amav.ih. 

Juv.  Sat.  6.  v.  2c8. 

Tho'  equal  Pains  her  Peace  of  Mind  deftroy, 
A  Lover's  Torments  give  her  fpiteful  Joy. 

But  thefe  often  carry  the  Humour  fo  far,  till  their  affected 
Coldnefs  and  Indifference  quite  kills  all  the  Fondnefs  of  a 
Lover,  and  are  then  fure  to  meet  in  th$ir  Turn  with  all 

the 
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the  Contempt  and  Scorn  that  is  due  to  fo  infolent  a  Beha- 
viour. On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  probable  a  melancho- 
ly, dejected,  Carriage,  the  ufual  Effects  of  injured  Inno- 
cence, may  foften  the  jeaious  Husband  into  Pity,  make 
him  fenfible  of  the  Wrong  he  does  you,  and  work  out 
of  his  Mind  all  thofe  Fears  and  Sufpicions  that  make  you 
both  unhappy.  At  leaft  it  will  have  this  good  Effect,  that 
he  will  keep  his  Jealoufy  to  himfelf,  and  repine  in  pri- 
vate, either  becauie  he  is  fenfible  it  is  a  Weaknefs,  and 
will  therefore  hide  it  from  your  Knowledge,  or  becaufe  he 
will  be  apt  to  fear  fome  ill  Effect;  it  may  produce,  in  cool- 
ing your  Love  towards  him,  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

THERE  is  ftill  another  Secret  that  can  never  fail,  if 
you  can  once  get  it  believ"d,  and  which  is  often  practis'd 
by  Women  of  greater  Cunning  than  Virtue  :    This  is  to 
change  Sides  for  a  while  with  the  jealous  Man,  and  to  turn 
his  own  Paffion  upon  himfelf;   to  take  fome  Occafion  of 
growing  jealous  of  him,  and  to  follow  the  Example  he 
himfelf  hath  fet  you.     This  counterfeited  Jealoufy  will 
bring  him  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure,  if  he  thinks  it  real ; 
for  he  knows  experimentally  how  much  Love  goes  along 
with  this  Paffion,  and  will  befides  feel  fomething  like  the 
Satisfaction  of  a  Revenge,  in  feeing  you  undergo  all  his 
own  Tortures.  But  this,  indeed,  is  an  Artifice  fo  difficult, 
and  at  the  fametime  fodifingenuous,that  itoughtneverto 
be  put  in  practice,  but  by  fuch  as  have  Skill  enough  to  co- 
ver the  Deceit,  and  Innocence  to  render  it  excufable. 
•     I  mall  conclude  this  Effay  with  the  Story  of  Herod  and 
Mariamne,  as  I  have  collected  it  out  of  Jofephus-,  which 
may  ferve  almoft  as  an  Exam'pie  to  whatever  can  be  faid 
en  this  Subject. 

MARIAMNE  had  all  the  Charms  that  Beauty,  Birth, 
Wit  and  Youth  could  give  a  Woman,  an.d  Herod  all  the 
Love  that  fuch  Charms  are  able  to  raife  in  a  warm  and 
amorous  Difpofition.  In  the  midft  of  this  his  Fondnefs 
for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  Brother  to  Death,  as  he  did  her 
Father  not  many  Years  after.  The  Barbarity  of  the  Ac- 
tion was  repreiented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  immediately 
fummoned  Herod  into  JEgypt,  to  anfwer  for  the  Crime 
that  was  there  laid  to  his  Charge.  Herod  attributed  the 
Summons  to  Antony's  Defire  of  Mariamne,  whom  there- 
fore, before  his  Departure,  he  gave  into  the  Cuitody  of  his 

Uncle 
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Uncle  Jofeph,  with  private  Orders  to  put  her  to  Death, 
if  any  fuch  Violence  was  offered  to  himfelf.  This  Jofeph 
was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's  Converfation,  and 
endeavoured,  with  all  his  Art  and  Rhetorick.  to  fet  out  the 
Excefs  of  Herod's  Paflion  for  her;  but  when  he  ftill  found 
her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  inconsiderately  told  her;  as 
a  certain  Inftance  of  her  Lord's  Affection,  the  private  Or- 
ders he  had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly  mewed,  ac- 
cording to  Jofeph\  Interpretation,  that  he  could  neither 
live  nor  die  without  her.  This  barbarous  Inftance  of  a  wild 
unreafonablePafTion  quite  put  out,  for  a  Time,  thofe  little 
Remains  of  Affection  fhe  ftill  had  for.  her  Lord  :  Her 
Thoughts  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Cruelty  of  his 
Orders,  that  fhe  could  not  confider  the  Kindnefs  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  therefore  reprefented  him  in  her  Imagi- 
nation, rather  under  the  frightful  Idea  of  a  Murderer  than 
a  Lover.  Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  difmiffed  by 
Mark  Antony,  when  his  Soul  was  all  in  Flames  for  his 
Mariamne ;  but  before  their  Meeting,  he  was  not  a  little 
alarm'd  at  the  Report  he  had  heard  of  hisUncle'sConverfa- 
tion  and  Familiarity  with  her  in  his  Abfence.  This  there. 
fore  was  the  firft  Difcourfe  he  entertained  her  with,  in 
which  fhe  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  quiet  his  Sufpicions.. 
But  at  laft  he  appeared  fo  well  fatisfied  of  her  Innocence, 
that  from  Reproaches  andWranglings  he  fell  to  Tears  and 
Embraces.  Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly  at  their  Re- 
conciliation, and  Herod  poured  out  his  whole  Soul  to  her 
in  thewarmeiiProteftations  of  LoveandConftancy;  when 
amidft  all  his  Sighs  and  Languifnings  fhe  asked  him,  whe- 
ther the  private  Orders  he  left  with  his  Uncle  Jofeph  were 
an  Inftance  of  fuch  an  inflamed  Affection.  The  jealous 
King  was  immediately  roufed  atfo  unexpected  a  Queftion, 
and  concluded  his  Uncle  mull  have  been  too  familiar  with 
her,  before  he  would  have  difcovered  fuch  a  Secret.  In 
fhort,  he  put  his  Uncle  to  Death,  and  very  difficultly 
prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  fpare  Mariamne. 

AFTER  this  he  was  forced  on  a  fecond  Journey  into 
JEgypt,  when  he  committed  his  Lady  to  the  Care  of  So- 

iust  with  the  fame  private  Orders  he  had  before  given 
his  Uncle,  if  any  Mifchief  befel  himfelf.  In  the  mean 
while  Mariamne  fo  won  upon  Sohemus  by  her  Prefents  and 
obliging  Convention,   that  fhe  drew  all  the  Secret  from, 
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him,  with  which  Herod  had  intruded  him  ;  fo  that  after 
his  Return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  Tranfports 
of  Joy  and  Love,  fhe  received  him  coldly  with  Sighs  and 
Tears,  and  all  the  Marks  of  Indifference  and  Averfion. 
This  Reception  fo  ftirred  up  his  Indignation,  that  he  had 
certainly  flain  her  with  his  own  Hands,  had  not  he  feared 
he  himfelf  fhould  have  become  the  greater  Sufferer  by  it. 
It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  he  had  another  violent 
Return  of  Love  upon  him  ;  Mariamne  was  therefore  fent 
for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  foften  and  reconcile 
with  all  poflible  conjugal  CarefTes  and  Endearments ;  but 
fhe  declined  his  Embraces,  and  anfwered  all  his  Fondnefs 
with  bitter  Inve&ives  for  the  Death  of  her  Father  and  her 
Brother.  This  Behaviour  fo  incenfed  Herod,  that  he  very 
hardly  refrained  from  ftriking  her  ;  when  in  the  Heat  of 
their  Qnarrel  there  came  in  a  Witnefs,  fuborn'd  by  fome 
of  Mariamns\  Enemies,  who  accufed  her  to  the  King  of  a 
Defign  to  poifonhim.  Herod 'was  now  prepared  to  hear 
anvThin-T  in  her  Premdke,  and  immediately  ordered  her 
Servant  to  be  ftretdfd  upon  the  Rack;  who  intheExtre- 
mity  of  his  Tortures  confeft,  that  his  Miftrefs's  Averfion 
to  the  King  arofe  from  fomething  Sobemus  had  cold  her; 
but  as  for  any  Defign  of  pcifoning,  he  utterly  difowned 
the  leaft  Knowledge  of  it.  This  Confefiion  quickly  proved 
fatal  to  Bab'emks..  who  now  lay  under  the  fame  Sufpicions 
and  Sentence  that  Jofeph\uA  before  him  on  the  like  Occa- 
fion.  Nor  would  Herod  reft  here;  but  accufed  her  with 
great  Vehemence  of  a  Defign  upon  his  Life,  and  by  his 
Authority  with  the  Judges  had  her  publickly  condemned 
and  executed.  Herodfoon  after  her  Death  grew  melancholy 
and  dejecTfcd,  retiring  from  the  Publick  Adminiftration  of 
Affairs  into  a  folitary  Foreft,  and  there  abandoning  him- 
felf to  all  the  black  Confiderations,  which  naturally  arife 
from  a  Paffion  made  up  of  Love,  Remorfe,  Pity  and  De- 
fpair.  He  ufed  to  rave  for  his  Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon 
her  in  his  diftrafted  Fits ;  and  in  all  probability  would  foon 
have  followed  her,  had  not  his  Thoughts  been  feafonably 
called  off  from  fo  fad  an  Object  by  Publick  Storms,  which 
at  that  Time  very  nearly  threatned  him.  L 
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Nonfolum  Scientia,  qua  eft  remota  a  Juftitia,  Caliidiics 
potius  quatn  Sapientia  eft  appcllanda ;  teriim  etiam  Ani- 
mus par  at  us  ad  periculum,  ft  fud  cuftditate,  non  utihta- 
te  communis  impellitur,  Audacice  potius  nomen  habeat, 
qitam  Fortitudhiis Plato  apud  Tuk, 

As  Knowledge,  without  Juftice,  ought  to  be  called  Cunning, 
rather  than  Wifdom  ;  Jo  a  Mind  prepared  to  meet  Danger, 
if  excited  by  its  own  Eagernefs^  and  not  the  Puhlick  Good, 
deferves  the  Name  of  Audacity,  rather  than  of  Courage. 

THERE  can  be  no  greater  Injury  to  human  Society 
than  that  good  Talents  among  Men  mould  be  held 
honourable  to  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  them 
without  any  Regard  how  they  are  applied.  The  Gifts  of 
Nature  and  Accompliihments  of  Art  are  valuable,  but  as 
they  are  exerted  in  the  Interefts  of  Virtue,  or  governed 
by  the  Rules  of  Honour.  We  ought  to  abftracl  our  Minds 
from  the  Obfervation  of  an  Excellence  in  thofe  we  con- 
verfe  with,  till  we  have  taken  fome  Notice,  or  received 
fome  good  Information  of  the  Difpofition  of  their  Minds ; 
otherwife  the  Beauty  of  their  Perfons,  or  the  Charms  of 
their  Wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  thofe  whom  our  Reafon 
and  Judgment  will  tell  us  we  ought  to  abhor. 

WHEN  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  thus  carried  away 
by  mere  Beauty,  or  mere  Wit,  Omniamante,  with  all  her 
Vice,  will  bear  away  as  much  of  our  Good- will  as  the  moft 
innocent  Virgin  or  difcreet  Matron  j  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  abject  Slavery  in  this  World,  than  to  dote  upon 
what  we  think  we  ought  to  condemn  :  Yet  this  muft  be 
our  Condition  in  all  the  Parts  of  Life,  if  we  fuffer  our- 
felves to  approve  any  Thing  but  what  tends  to  the  Promo- 
tion of  what  is  good  and  honourable.  If  we  would  take 
true  Pains  with  ourfelves  to  confider  all  Things  by  the 
Light  of  Reafon  and  Juftice,  tho*  a  Man  were  in  the 

Height 
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Height  of  Youth  and  amorous  Inclinations,  he  would  look 
iipon  a  Coquette  with  the  fame  Contempt  or  Indifference 
as  he  would  upon  a  Coxcomb :  The  wanton  Carriage  in 
a  Woman  would  difappoint  her  of  the  Admiration  which 
fhe  aims  at ;  and  the  vain  Drefs  or  Difcourfe  of  a  Man 
would  deflroy  the  Comelinefs  of  his  Shape,  or  Goodnefs 
of  his  Underitanding.  I  fay  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Under- 
flanding,  for  it  is  no  lefs  common  to  fee  Men  of  Senfe 
commence -Coxcombs,  than  beautiful  Women  become  im- 
modeft.  When  this  happens  in  either,  the  Favour  we 
are  naturally  inclined  to  give  to  the  good  Qualities  they 
have  from  Nature  mould  abate  in  Proportion.  But  how- 
ever juft  it  is  to  meafure  the  Value  of  Men  by  the  Appli- 
cation of  their  Talents,  and  not  by  the  Eminence  of  thofe 
Qualities  abftracted  from  their  Ufa ;  I  fay,  however  jufl 
fuch  a  Way  of  judging  is,  in  all  Ages  as  well  as  this,  the 
Contrary  has  prevailed  upon  the  Generality  of  Mankind. 
How  many  lewd  Devices  have  been  preferved  from  one 
Age  to  another,  which  had  pe rimed  as  foon  as  they  were 
made,  if  Painters  and  Sculptors  had  been  efleemed  as 
much  for  the  Purpofe  as  the  Execution  of  their  Defigns  ? 
Modefl  and  well-governed  Imaginations  have  by  this 
Means  loft  the  Reprefentations  of  TenThoufand  charm- 
ing Portraitures,  filled  with  Images  of  innate  Truth,  ge- 
nerous Zeal,  courageous  Faith,  and  tender  Humanity ; 
inilead  of  which,  Satyrs,  Furies,  and  Monfters  are  re- 
commended by  thofe  Arts  to  a  fhameful  Eternity. 

THE  unjuil  Application  of  laudable  Talents,  is  tole- 
rated, in  the  general  Opinion  of  Men,  not  only  in  fuch 
Cafes  as  are  here  mentioned,  but  alfo  in  Matters  which 
concern  ordinary  Life.  If  a  Lawyer  were  to  be  efleemed 
only  as  he  ufes  his  Parts  in  contending  for  juilice,  and 
were  immediately  defpicable  when  he  appeared  in  aCaufe 
which  he  could  not  but  know  was  an  unjufl  one,  how 
honourable  would  his  Character  be  ?  And  how  honoura- 
ble is  it  in  fuch  among  us,  who  follow  the  Profefnon  n© 
otherwife,  than  as  labouring  to  protect  the  Injured,  to 
fubdue  the  Oppreffor,  to  imprifon  the  carelefs  Debtor, 
and  do  right  to  the  painful  Artificer  ?  But  many  of  this 
excellent  Character  are  overlooked  by  the  greater  Num- 
ber; who  affect  covering  a  weak  Place  in  a  Client's  Title, 
diverting  the  Courfe  oi  an  Inquiry,  or  finding  a  skilful 
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Refuge  to  palliate  a  Falihood :  Yet  it  is  Hill  called  Elo- 
quence in  the  latter,  though  thus  unjuftly  employed:  But 
Refolution  in  an  Affaffin  is  according  to  Reafon  quite  as 
laudable,  as  Knowledge  and  Wifdom  exercifed  in  the 
Defence  of  an  ill  Caufe. 

WERE  the  Intention  ftedfaftly  confidered,  as  the 
Meafure  of  Approbation,  all  Falfhood  would  foon  be  out 
of  Countenance  :  and  an  Addrefs  in  impofing  upon  Man- 
kind, would  be  as  contemptible  in  one  State  of  Life  as 
another.  A  Couple  of  Courtiers  making  Profeffions  of 
Efteem,  would  make  the  fame  Figure  after  Breach  of 
Promife,  as  two  Knights  of  the  Poll  convicted  of  Perjury. 
Bat.Converfation  is  fallen  fo  low  in  point  of  Morality, 
that  as  they  fay  in  a  Bargain,  Let  the  Buyer  look  to  it;  fo 
in  Friendfhip,  he  is  the  Man  in  Danger  who  is  moll  apt 
to  believe :  He  is  the  more  likely  to  fufFer  in  the  Com- 
merce, who  begins  with  the  Obligation  of  being  the  more 
ready  to  enter  into  it. 

BUT  thofe  Men  only  are  truly  great,  who  place  their 
Ambition  rather  in  acquiring  tothemfelves  the  Confcience 
of  worthy  Enterprifes,  than  in  the  Profpect  of  Glory 
which  attends  them.  Thefe  exalted  Spirits  would  rather 
be  fecretly  the  Authors  of  Events  which  are  ferviceable 
to  Mankind,-than,  without  being  fuch,  to  have  thepublick 
Fame  of  it.  Where  therefore  an  eminent  Merit  is  robbed 
by  Artifice  or  Detraction,  it  does  but  increafe  by  fuch 
Endeavours  of  its  Enemies :  The  impotent  Pains  which 
are  taken  to  fully  it,  or  diffufe  it  among  a  Crowd  to  the 
Injury  of  a  Angle  Perfon,  will  naturally  produce  the  con- 
trary Effect ;  the  Fire  will  blaze  out,  and  burn  up  all  that 
attempt  to  fmother  what  they  cannot  extinguifh. 

TH  E  RE  is  but  one  thing  neceffary  to  keep  the  Pof- 
feflion  of  true  Glory,  which  is,  to  hear  the  Oppofers  of 
it  with  Patience,  and  preferve  the  Virtue  by  which  it  was 
acquired.  When  a  Man  is  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  he 
ought  neither  to  admire,  wifh  for,  or  purfue  any  thing 
but  what  is  exactly  his  Duty,  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of 
Seafons,  Perfons  or  Accidents,  to  diminiih  his  Value.  He 
only  is  a  great  Man  who  can  neglect  the  Applaufe  of  the 
Multitude,  and  enjoy  himfelf  independent  of  its  Favour. 
This  is  indeed  an  arduous  Talk ;  but  it  mould  com- 
fort a  glorious  Spirit  that  it  is  the  higheft  Step  to  which 

human 
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human  Nature  can  arrive.  Triumph,  Applaufe,  Accla- 
mation, are  dear  to  the  Mind  of  Man  j  but  it  is  Hill  a 
more  exquiiite  Delight  to  fay  to  yourfelf,  you  have  done 
well,  than  to  hear  the  whole  human  Race  pronounce  you 
glorious,  except  you  yourfelf  can  join  with  them  in  your 
own  Reflexions.  A  Mind  thus  equal  and  uniform  may 
be  deferted  by  little  fafhiomible  Admirers  and  Followers, 
but  will  ever  be  had  in  Reverence  by  Souls  like  itfelf. 
The  Branches  of  the  Oak  endure  all  the  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  though  its  Leaves  fall  off  in  Autumn ;  and  thefe 
too  will  be  reftor'd  with  the  returning  Spring.  T 
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Remove  fera  monftra,  tu&que 


Saxifcos  vultus,  qu&cunque  ea,  tolle  Medufte. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  5.  v.  216. 

Remove  that  horrid  Monfter,  and  take  hence 
MedufaV  petrifying  CQuntenance. 

IN  a  late  Paper  I  mentioned  the  Projed  of  an  ingenious 
Author  for  the  ere&ing  of  feveral  Handicraft  Prizes  to 
be  contended  for  by  our  Briti/h  Artifans,  and  the  In- 
fluence they  might  have  towards  the  Improvement  of  our 
feveral  Manufactures.  I  have  fince  that  been  very  much 
furprifed  by  the  following  Advertifement  which  I  find  la 
the  P  oft -Boy  of  the  nth  Inftant,  and  again  repeated  in 
the  Poft-Boy  of  the  15th. 

ON  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run  for  upon  Colefhill- 
Heath  in  Warwickshire,  a  Plate  of  6  Guineas  Value,  3  Heats, 
by  any  Horfe,  Mare  or  Gelding  that  hath  not  won  above  the 
Value  of  si.  the  winning  Horfe  to  be  Sold  for  iol.  to  carry 
10  Stone  Weight,  if  14  Hands  high  j  if  above  or  under  to  carry 
or  be  allowed  Weight  for  Inches,  and  to  be  entered  Friday 
the  5th  at  the  Swan  in  Colefhill,  before  Six  in  the  Evening. 
Alfo  a  Plate  of  lefs  Value  to  be  run  for  by  Affes.  The 
fame  Day  a  Gold  Ring  to  be  Grinn'd  for  by  Men. 
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THE  firft  of  thefe  Divisions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  10/.  Race-Horfes,  may  probably  have  its  Ufe;    but 
the  two  laft,  in  which  the  Affes  and  Men  are  concerned, 
feem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
Why  they  mould  keep  Running  Afles  at  Cole/bill,  or  how 
making  Mouths  turns  to  account  in  Warwick/hire,  more 
than  in  any  other  Parts  of  England,  I  cannot  comprehend. 
I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic  Games,  and  do  not 
find  any  thing  in  them  like  an  Afs-Race,  or  a  Match  at 
Grinning.  However  it  be,  I  am  informed  thatfeveral  AfTes 
are  now  kept  in  Body-Clothes,  and  fweated  every  Morn- 
ing upon  the  Heath,  and  that  all  the  Country-Fellows 
within  ten  Miles   of  the  Sivan,  grin  an  Hour  or  two  in 
their  GlafTes  every  Morning,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  the  9th  of  Ofiober.  The  Prize,  which  is  propof- 
ed  to  beGrinn'd  for,  has  raifed  fuch  an  Ambition  among 
the  Common  People  of  out-grinning  one  another,  that 
many  very  difcerning  Perfons  are   afraid  it  mould  fpoil 
mofl  of  the  Faces  in  the  County  ;  and  that  a  Warnuick- 
Jhire  Man  will  be  known  by  his  Grin,  as  Roman-Ca- 
tholieks  imagine   a  Kentijh  Man  is  by  his  Tail.     The 
Gold  Ring  which  is  made  the  Prize  of  Deformity,  is  ju£ 
the  Reverfe  of  the  Golden  Apple  that  was  formerly  made 
the  Prize  of  Beauty,  and  mould  carry  for  its  Pofy  the  old 
Motto  inverted. 

Detur  tetriori. 

Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Combatant^ 

The  frightfulVfi    Grinner 
Be  the  Winner. 

I N  the  mean  while  1  would  ad  vile  a  Dutch  Painter  to 
be  prefent  at  this  great  Controverfy  of  Faces,  in  order  to 
make  a  Collection  of  the  moll  remarkable  Grins  that 
ihall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  mull  not  here  omit  an  Account  which  I  lately  receiv- 
ed of  one  of  thefe  Grinning-Matches  from  a  Gentleman, 
who,  upon  reading  the  abovementioned  Advertifement, 
entertained  a  Coffee-houfe  with  the  following  Narrative. 
Upon  the  taking  of  Namure,  amidfl  other  publick  Rejoi- 
cings made  on  that  Occafion,  there  was  a  Gold  Ring  given 
by  a  Whig  Juftice  of  Peace  to  be  grinn'd  for.     The  firft 

Competitor 
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Competitor  that  entered  the  Lifts,  was  a  black  fwarthy 
Frenchman,  who  accidentally  pafled  that  way,  and  being 
a  Man  naturally  of  a  wither'd  Look,  and  hard  Features, 
promifbd  himfelf  good  Succefs.  He  was  placed  upon  a 
Table  in  the  great  Point  of  View,  and  looking  upon  the 
Company  like  Milton 's  Death, 

Grinnd  horribly  a  Ghajlly  Smile  — — • 

HIS  Mufcles  were  fo  drawn  together  on  each  Side  of 
his  Face,  that  he  (hew'd  twenty  Teeth  at  a  Grin,  and  put 
the  Country  in  fome  Pain,  left  a  Foreigner  mould  carry 
away  the  Honour  of  the  Day;  but  upon  a  farther  Trial 
they  found  he  was  Mafter  only  of  the  merry  Grin. 

THE  next  that  mounted  the  Table  was  aMalecontent 
in  thofe  Days,  and  a  great  Mafter  in  the  whole  Art  of 
Grinning,  but  particularly  excelled  in  the  angry  Grin. 
He  did  his  Part  lb  well,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  made  half 
a  dozen  Women  mifcarry ;  but  the  Juftice  being  apprifed 
by  one  who  flood  near  him,  that  the  Fellow  who  grinn'd 
in  his  Face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling  that  a 
Difaffe&ed  Perfon  mould  win  the  Gold  Ring,  and  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  beft  Grinner  in  the  Country,  he  ordered  the 
Oaths  to  be  tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  Ta- 
ble, which  the  Grinner  refuting,  he  was  fet  afide  as  an  un- 
qualified Perfon.  There  were  feveral  other  Grotesk  Fi- 
gures that  prefented  themfelves,  which  it  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  defcribe,  I  muft  not  however  omit  a  Ploughman, 
who  lived  in  the  farther  Part  of  the  Country,  and  being 
very  lucky  in  a  Pair  of  long  Lanthorn-Jaws,  wrung  his 
Face  into  fuch  an  hideous  Grimace,  that  every  Feature  of 
it  appeared  under  a  different  Diftortion.  The  whole  Com- 
pany ftood  aftonifh'd  at  fuch  a  complicated  Grin,  and  were 
ready  to  affign  the  Prize  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved 
by  one  of  his  Antagonifts,  that  he  had  praclifed  with  Ver- 
juice for  fome  Days  before,  and  had  a  Crab  found  upon 
him  at  the  very  time  of  Grinning ;  upon  which  the  beft 
Judges  of  Grinning  declared  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  Grinner,  and  there- 
fore ordered  him  to  be  fet  afide  as  a  Cheat. 

THE  Prize,  it  feems,  fell  at  length  upon  a  Cobler, 
Giles  Gorgon  by  Name,  who  produced  feveral  new  Grins 
of  his  own  Invention,  having  been  ufed  to  cut  Faces  for 

many 
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many  Years  together  over  his  Laft.  At  the  very  firft  Grin 
he  caft  every  human  Feature  out  of  his  Countenance,  at 
the  fecond  he  became  the  Face  of  a  Spout,  at  the  third  a 
Baboon,  at  the  fourth  the  Head  of  a  Bafs-Viol,  and  at 
the  fifth  a  Pair  of  Nut-crackers.  The  whole  Aflembly 
wondered  at  his  Accomplifhments,  and  bellowed  the 
Ring  on  him  unanimcufly;  but,  what  he  efteemed  more 
than  all  the  reft,  a  Country  Wench,  whom  he  had  wooed 
in  vain  for  above  five  Years  before,  was  fo  charmed  with 
his  Grins,  and  the  Applaufes  which  he  received  on  all 
Sides,  that  fhe  married  him  the  Week  following,  and  to 
this  Day  wears  the  Prize  upon  her  P'inger,  the  Cobler 
having  made  ufe  of  it  as  his  Wedding-Ring. 

THIS  Paper  might  perhaps  feem  very  impertinent,  if 
it  grew  ferious  in  the  Conclusion.  I  would  neverthelefs 
leave  it  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  who  are  the  Patrons 
of  this  monftrous  Trial  of  Skill,  whether  or  no  they  are 
not  guilty,  in  fome  meafure,  of  an  Affront  to  their  Spe- 
cies, in  treating  after  this  manner  the  Human  FaceDi<vine, 
and  turning  that  Part  of  us,  which  has  fo  great  an  Image  j 
imprefied  upon  it,  into  the  Image  of  a  Monkey;  whether 
the  raifmg  fuch  filly  Competitions  among  the  Ignorant, 
propofing  Prizes  for  fuch  ufelefs  Accompliihments,  filling 
the  common  People's  Heads  with  fuch  fenfelefs  Ambitions, 
and  infpiring  them  with  fuch  abfurd  Ideas  of  Superiority 
and  Preeminence,  has  not  in  it  fomething  immoral  as 
well  as  ridiculous.  L 
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Hesc  memini  Cif  niiclum  fruftra  conte?tdere  Thyrfin. 

Virg.Ecl.  7.V.69. 

Thefe  Rhymes  I  did  to  Memory  commend, 

When  vaxp/ijh'd  Thy  rhs  did  in  <vain  contend.  Dryden. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  common  than 
Ar.imcfities  between  Parties  that  cannot  fubfifl  but 
by  their  Agreement :  this  was  well  represented  in  the 
Sedition  of  the  Members  of  the  Human  Body  in  the  old 

Roman 
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Roman  Fable.  It  is  often  the  Cafe  of  lefTer  confederate 
States  againft  a  fuperior  Power,  which  are  hardly  held  to- 
gether, though  their  Unanimity  is  neceflary  for  their  com- 
mon Safety :  And  this  is  always  the  Cafe  of  the  landed  and 
trading  Interefl  of  Great  Britain:  the  Trader  is  fed  by 
the  Product  of  the  Land,  and  the  landed  Man  cannot  be 
clothed  but  by  the  Skill  of  the  Trader ;  and  yet  thofe  In- 
terefts  are  ever  jarring. 

WE  had  laft  Winter  an  Inftance  of  this  at  our  Club, 
in  Sir  R  o  g  e  r  de  Coverl.ey  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  between  whom  there  is  generally  a  con- 
stant, though  friendly,  Oppofition  of  Opinions.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  Company,  in  an  hiflorical  Dif- 
courfe,  was  obferving,  that  Carthaginian  Faith  was  a  pro- 
verbial Phrafe  to  intimate  Breach  of  Leagues.  Sir  Roger 
faid  it  could  hardly  be  otherwife  :  That  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  greateft  Traders  in  the  World ;  and  as  Gain  is 
the  chief  End  of  fuch  a  People,  they  never  purfue  any 
other  :  The  Means  to  it  are  never  regarded ;  they  will, 
if  it  comes  eafily,  get  Money  honeitly ;  but  if  not,  they 
will  not  fcruple  to  attain  it  by  Fraud  or  Cozenage  : 
And  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  Bunnefs  of  the  Trader's 
Account,  but  to  over  reach  him  who  trufts  to  his  Me- 
mory ?  But  were  that  not  fo,  what  can  there  great  and 
noble  be  expected  from  him  whofe  Attention  is  for  ever 
fixed  upon  balancing  his  Books,  and  watching  over  his 
Expences  ?  And  at  beft,  let  Frugality  and  Parfimony  be 
the  Virtues  of  the  Merchant,  how  much  is  his  punctual 
Dealing  below  a  Gentleman's  Charity  to  the  Poor,  or 
Hofpitality  among  his  Neighbours  ? 

Captain  Sentry  obferved  Sir  Andrew  very 
diligent  in  hearing  Sir  Roger,  and  had  a  mind  to 
turn  the  Difcou-fe,  by  taking  notice  in  general,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft  Parts  of  human  Society,  there  was 
a  fecret,  tho'  unjufi:,  Way  among  Men,  of  indulging  the 
Seeds  of  Ill-nature  and  Envy,  by  comparing  their  own 
State  of  Life  to  that  of  another,  and  grudging  the  Ap- 
.  proach  of  their  Neighbour  to  their  own  Happinefs ;  and 
on  the  other  Side,  he,  who  is  the  lefs  at  his  Eafe,  repines 
at  the  other,  who  he  thinks,  has  unjuflly  the  Advantage 
over  him.  Thus  ..he  Civil  and  Military  Lifts  look  upon 
each  other  with  much  Ill-nature ;  the  Soldier  repine^  at 
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the  Courtier's  Power,  and  the  Courtier  rallies  the  Soldier's 
Honour;  or,  to  come  to  lower  Inflances,  the  private  Men 
an  the  Horfe  and  Foot  of  an  Army,  the  Carmen  and 
Coachmen  in  the  City  Streets,  mutually  look  upon  each 
other  with  Ill-will,  when  they  are  in  Competition  for  Quar- 
ters or  the  Way,  in  their  refpe&ive  Motions. 

IT  is  very  well,  good  Captain,  interrupted  Sir  An- 
drew: Yeu  may  attempt  to  turn  the  Difcourfe  if  you 
think  fit;  but  I  muiit  however  have  a  Word  or  two  with 
Sir  R  o  g  e  p.,  who,  I  fee,  thinks  he  has  paid  me  off,  and 
been  very  fevere  upon  the  Merchant.     I  mall  not,  conti- 
nued he,  at  this  Time  remind  Sir  R  o  g  e  r  of  the  great 
and  noble  Monuments  of  Charity  and  Publick  Spirit, 
which  have  been  erecled  by  Merchants  fince  the  Refor- 
mation, but  at  prefent  content  myfelf  with  what  he  al- 
lows us,  Parfimony  and  Frugality.     If  it  were  confiflent 
with  the  Quality  of  fo  ancient  a  Baronet  as  Sir  R  o  g  e  r, 
to  keep  an  Account,  or  meafure  Things  by  the  moll  infal- 
lible Way,  that  of  Numbers,  he  would  prefer  our  Parfi- 
mony to  his  Hofpitality.     If  to  drink  {o  many  Hogfheads 
is  to  be  Hofpitable,  we  do  not  contend  for  the  Fame  of 
that  Virtue ;  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  confider, 
whether  fo  many  Artificers  at  work  ten  Days  together  by 
my  Appointment,  or  fo  many  Peafants  made  merry  on  Sir 
Roger's  Charge,  are  the  Men  more  obliged?  I  believe 
the  Families  of  the  Artificers  will  thank  me,  more  than 
the  Houfhold  of  the  Peafants   fhall  Sir  Roger.     Sir 
Roger  gives  to  his  Men,  but  I  place  mine  above  the 
Neceflity  or  Obligation  of  my  Bounty.     I  am  in  very  lit- 
tle Pain  for  the  Roman  Proverb  upon  the  Carthaginian 
Traders  ;    the  Romans  were  their  profefled  Enemies  :  I 
am  only  forry  no  Carthaginian  Hiilories  have  come  to 
our  Hands ;  we  might  have  been  taught  perhaps  by  them 
fome  Proverbs  againfr  the  Roman  Generofity,  in  fighting 
for  and  bellowing  other  People's  Goods.     But  fince  Sir 
Roger  has  taken  Occafion  from  an  old  Proverb  to  be 
out  of  Humour  with  Merchants,  it  mould  be  no  Offence 
to  offer  one  not  quite  fo  old  in  their  Defence .    WThen  a 
Man  happens  to  break  in  Holland,  they  fay  of  him  that 
he   has   not   kept   true  Accounts.       This   Phrafe,     perhaps 
among   us,  would  appear  a  foft  or  humorous  way  of 
freaking,  but  with  that  exact  Nation  it  bears  the  higheft 

Reproach ; 
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Reproach ;  for  a  Man  to  be  miftaken  in  the  Calculation  of 
his  Expence,  in  his  Ability  to  anfwer  future  Demands, 
or  to  be  impertinently  fanguine  in  putting  his  Credit  to 
too  great  Adventure,  are  all  Instances  of  as  much  Infamy 
as  with  gayer  Nations  to  be  failing  in  Courage  or  common 
Honefty. 

NUMBERS   are  fo  much   the  Meafure  of  every 
thing  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not  pomble  to  demonftrat* 
the  Succefs  of  any  Action,  or  the  Prudence  of  any  Under- 
taking without  them.     I  fay  this  in  Anfwer  to  what  Sir 
Roger  is  pleafed  to  fay,  That  little  that  is  truly  no-- 
ble  can  be  expected  from  one  who  is  ever  poring  on  his 
Cafh-book,  or  balancing  his  Accounts.    When  I  have  my 
Returns  from  abroad,    I  can  tell  to  a  Shilling,  by  the 
Help  of  Numbers,  the  Profit  or  Lofs  by  my  Adventure ; 
but  I  ought  alio  to  be  able  to  (hew  that  I  had  Reafon  for 
making  it,  either  from  my  own  Experience,  or  that  of 
other  People,  or  from  a  reafonable  Prefumption  that  my 
Returns  will  be  fumcient  to   anfwer  my  Expence  and 
Hazard ;  and  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  Skill 
of  Numbers.     For  Inftance,  if  I  am  to  trade  toTi/rxey,  I 
ought  beforehand  to  know  the  Demand  of  our  Manu- 
factures there,  as  well  as  of  their  Silks  in  England,  and 
the  cuilomary  Prices  that  are  given  for  both  in  each. 
Country.     I  ought  to  have  a  clear  Knowledge  of  thefe 
I&at'cers  beforehand,  that  I  may  prefume  upon  fumcient- 
Returns  to  anfwer  the  Charge  of  the  Cargo  I  have  fit- 
ted out,  the  Freight  and  Ailurance  out  and  home,  the  Cu- 
ftoms  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Intereft  of  my  own  Money, 
and  befides  all  thefe  Expences  a  reafoaable  Profit  to  my- 
feif.      Now  what   is   there  of  Scandal   in  this  Skill? 
What  has  the  Merchant  done,  that  he  ihould  be  fo  little 
in  the  good  Graces  of  Sir  R  o  g  e  r  ?  He  throws  down 
no  Man's  Inclofures,  and  tramples  upon  no  Man's  Corn; 
he  takes  nothing  from  the  induitrious  Labourer ;  he  pays 
the  poor  Man  for  his  Work;  he  communicates  his  Pro- 
fit with  Mankind  ;   by  the  Preparation  of  his  Cargo,  and 
the  Manufacture  of  his  Returns,    he  furnifhes  Employ- 
ment and  Sublicence  to  greater  Numbers  than  the  rich- 
eft  Nobleman  ;    and  even  the  Nobleman  is  obliged  to 
him  for  finding  out  foreign  Markets  for  the  Produce  of 
his  Eftate,  and  for  making  a  great  Addition  to  his  Pvents; 
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and  yet  'tis  certain,  that  none  of  all  thefe  Things  could 
be  done  by  him  without  the  Exercife  of  his  Skill  in 
Numbers. 

THIS  is  the  Oeconomy  of  the  Merchant ;  and  the 
Conduct  of  the  Gentleman  muft  be  the  fame,  unlefs  by 
{corning  to  be  the  Steward,  he  refolves  the  Steward 
fhall  be  the  Gentleman.  The  Gentleman,  no  more  than 
the  Merchant,  is  able,  without  the  Help  of  Numbers, 
to  account  for  the  Succefs  of  any  Action,  or  the  Pru- 
dence of  any  Adventure.  If,  for  Inftance,  the  Chace 
is  his  whole  Adventure,  his  only  Returns  muft  be  the 
Stag's  Horns  in  the  great  Hall,  and  the  Fox's  Nofe  upon 
the  Stable  Door.  Without  Doubt  Sir  Roger  knows  the 
full  Value  of  thefe  Returns ;  and  if  beforehand  he  had 
computed  the  Charges  of  the  Chace,  a  Gentleman  of  his 
Difcretion  would  certainly  have  hanged  up  all  his  Dogs, 
he  would  never  have  brought  back  fo  many  fine  Horfes 
to  the  Kennel,  he  would  never  have  gone  fo  often,  like 
a  Blait,  over  Fields  of  Corn.  If  fuch  too  had  been  the 
Conduct  of  all  his  Anceftors,  he  might  truly  have  boafted 
at  this  Day,  that  the  Antiquity  of  his  Family  had  never 
been  fullied  by  a  Trade;  a  Merchant  had  never  been 
permitted  with  his  whole  Eitate  to  purchafe  a  Room  for 
his  Picture  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Coverleys,  or  to 
claim  his  Defcent  from  the  Maid  of  Honour.  But  'tis 
very  happy  for  Sir  R  o  g  e  r  that  the  Merchant  paid  fo 
dear  for  his  Ambition.  'Tis  the  Misfortune  of  many- 
other  Gentlemen  to  turn  out  of  the  Seats  of  their  An- 
ceftors,  to  make  way  for  fuch  new  Mailers  as  have  been 
more  exact  in  their  Accounts  than  themfelves ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  deferves  the  Eftate  a  great  deal  better,  who 
has  got  it  by  his  Induftry,  than  he  who  has  loll  it  by  his 
Negligence.  T 
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Proximus  a  teclis  ignis  defenditur  agre.  — — 

Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  v.  625. 

To  fa-ve  your  Houfe  from  neighboring  Fire  is  hard.  Tate, 

IS  HA  LL  this  Day  entertain  my  Readers  with  two  or 
three  Letters  I   have  received  from   rny  Correfpon- 
dents :    The  firft  diicovers  to  me  a  Species  of  Fe- 
males which  have  hitherto  efcaped  my  Notice,  and  is  as 
follows. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  Am  a  young  Gentleman  of  a  competent  Fortune, 
and  a  fuiHcient  Tafte  of  Learning,  to  fpend  five  or 
fix  Hours  every  Day  very  agreeably  among  my  Books. 
That  I  might  have  nothing  to  divert  me  from  my  Stu  > 
dies,  and  to  avoid  the  Noifes  of  Coaches  and  Chairmen, 
I  have  taken  Lodgings  in  a  very  narrow  Street  not  far 
from  Whitehall',  but  it  is  my  Misfortune  to  be  fo  pott- 
ed, that  my  Lodgings  are  directly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  a 
Jezebel.  You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  a  Jezebel  (fo 
calPd  by  the  Neighbourhood  from  difplaying  her  perni- 
cious Charms  at  her  Window)  appears  conftantly  drefs'd 
at  her  Sam,  and  has  a  thoufand  little  Tricks  and  Foole- 
ries to  attract  the  Eyes  of  all  the  idle  young  Fellows  in 
the  Neighbourhood.  I  have  feen  more  than  fix Perfons 
at  once  from  their  feveral  Windows  obferving  the  Je- 
zebel I  am  now  complaining  of.  I  at  firft  looked  on  her 
myfelf  with  the  higheft  Contempt,  could  divert  myfelf 
with  her  Airs  for  half -an  hour,  and  afterwards  take  up 
my  Plutarch  with  great  Tranquillity  of  Mind  ;  but  was 
a  little  vexed  to  find  that  in  lefs  than  a  Month  fhe  had 
confiderably  ftolen  upon  my  Time,  fo  that  I  refolved  to 
look  at  her  no  more.  But  the  Jezebel,  who,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  might  think  it  a  Diminution  to  her  Honour,  to 

B  x  *  have 
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have  the  Number  of  her  Gazers  leiTen'd,  refolved  not 
to  part  with  me  fo,  and  began  to  play  fo  many  new 
Tricks  at  her  Window,  that  it  was  impoiTible  for  me  to 
forbear  obferving  her.  I  verily  believe  fhe  put  herfelf  to 
the  Expence  of  a  new  Wax-Baby  on  purpofe  to  plague 
me  ;  fhe  us'd  to  dandle  and  play  with  this  Figure  as  im- 
pertinently as  if  it  had  been  a  real  Child  :  fometimes 
me  would  let  fall  a  Glove  or  a  Pin-Cumion  in  the  Street, 
and  mut  or  open  her  Cafement  three  or  four  times  in  a 
Minute.  When  I  had  almoft  wean'd  myfelf  from  this, 
ihe  came  in  her  Shift-Sleeves,  and  drefs'd  at  the  Win- 
dow. I  had  no  Way  left  but  to  let  down  my  Curtains, 
which  I  fubmitted  to  though  it  considerably  darkened 
my  Room,  and  was  pleafed  to  think  that  I  had  at  lail 
got  the  better  of  her  ;  but  was  furprifed  the  next  Morn- 
ing to  hear  her  talking  out  of  her  Window  quite  crofs 
the  Street,  with  another  Woman  that  lodges  over  me  : 
I  am  fmce  informed,  that  fhe  made  her  a  Vifit,  and  got 
acquainted  with  her  within  three  Hours  after  the  Fall  of 
my  Window-Curtains. 

*  SIR,  I  am  plagued  every  Moment  in  the  Day,  one 
way  or  other,  in  my  own  Chambers ;  and  the  Jezebel 
has  the  Satisfaction  to  know,  that  tho'  I  am  not  look- 
ing at  her,  I  am  lift'ning  to  her  impertinent  Dialogues 
that  pafs  over  my  Head.  I  would  immediately  change 
my  Lodgings,  but  that  I  think  it  might  look  like  a 
plain  Confeffion,  that  I  am  conquer'd;  and  beiides  this,. 
I  am  told  that  moil  Quarters  of  the  Town  are  infefted. 
with  thefe  Creatures.  If  they  are  fo,  I  am  fure  'tis  fuch 
an  Abufe,  as  a  Lover  of  Learning  and  Silence  ought  to 
take  notice  of, 

1  am,   SIR, 

Tours 3  &C 

I  am  afraid,  by  fome  Lines  in  tkis  Letter,  that  my 
v®ui?g  Student  is  touched  with  a  Diftemper  which  he  hard- 
ly feems  to  dream  of,  and  is  too  far  gone  in  it  to  receive 
Advice.  However,  I  (hall  animadvert  in  due  time  on  the 
Abufe  which  he  mentions,  having  myfelf  obferved  aNeft 
ot  Jezebels  near  the  Temple,  who  make  it  their  Diverfion 
id  draw  up  the  Eyes  of  young  Templars,  that  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  they  may  fee  them  flumble  in  an  unlucky  Gutter 
which  runs  under  the  Window, 

Mr.  Sp  ectator, 

IH  AV  E  lately  read  the  Conclusion  of  your  forty  - 
feventh  Speculation  upon  Butts  with  great  Pleafure, 
and  have  ever  fince  been  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  one 
of  thofe  Gentlemen  is  extremely  necellary  to  enliven 
Converfation.  I  had  an  Entertainment  lafl  Week  upon 
the  Water  for  a  Lady  to  whom  I  make  my  Addrefles, 
with  feveral  of  our  Friends  of  both  Sexes.  To  divert 
the  Company  in  general,  and  to  ihew  my  Miftrefs  in 
particular  my  Genius  for  Rallery,  I  took  one  of  the 
moll  celebrated  Butts  in  Town  along  with  me.  It  is 
with  the  utmoft  Shame  and  Confufion  that  I  mufl 
acquaint  you  with  the  Sequel  of  my  Adventure  :  As 
foon  as  we  were  got  into  the  Boat,  I  played  a  Sentence 
or  two  at  my  Butt  which  I  thought  very  fmart,  when 
my  ill  Genius-,  who  I  verily  believe  infpir'd  him  purely 
for  my  Deitru&ion,  fuggeited  to  him  fuch  a  Reply,  as 
got  all  the  Laughter  on  his  Side.  I  was  dallied  at  fo 
unexpected  a  Turn  ;  which  the  Butt  perceiving,  refol- 
ved  not  to  let  me  recover  myfelf,  and  purfuing  his 
Victory,  rallied  and  toffed  me  in  a  molt  unmerciful 
and  barbarous  manner  till  we  came  to  Chelfea.  I  had 
fome  fmall  Succefs  while  we  were  eating  Cheefe-Cakes ; 
but  coming  home,  he  renewed  his  Attacks  with  his  for- 
mer Good-fortune,  and  equal  Diverlion  to  the  whole 
Company.  In  fhort,  Sir,  1  mull  ingertuoully  own  that 
I  was  never  fo  handled  in  all  my  Life  ;  and  to  complete 
my  Misfortune,  I  am  fince  told  that  the  Butt,  flufhed 
with  his  late  Victory,  has  made  a  Vifit  or  two  to  the 
dear  Object  of  my  Wilhes,  fo  that  I  am  at  once  in  dan- 
ger of  lofmg  all  my  Pretenfions  to  Wit,  and  my  Miftrefs 
into  the  Bargain.  This-,  Sir,  is  a  true  Account  of  my 
prefent  Troubles,  which  you  are  the  more  obliged  to 
affill  me  in,  as  you  were  yourfelf  in  a  great  meafure  the 
Caufe  of  them,  by  recommending  to  us  an  Inftrument, 
and  not  inltructing  us  at  the  fame  time  how  to  play 
upon  it. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be  highly 
convenient,  that  all  Butts  Ihould  wear  an  Inscription 

B  4  «  affixed 
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*  affixed  to  fome  Part  of  their  Bodies,  fliewing  on  which 

*  Side  they  are  to  be  come  at,  and  that  if  any  of  them 
'  are  Perfons  of  unequal  Tempers,  there  mould  be  fome 

*  Method  taken  to  inform  the  World  at  what  Time  it  is 

*  fafe  to  attack  them,  and  when  you  had  beft  to  let  them 
'  alone.  But,  fubmitting  thefe  Matters  to  your  more  fe- 
'  rious  Confideration, 

I  am,  S  1R,  yours,  &C. 

I  have,  indeed,  feen  and  heard  of  feveral  young  Gen- 
tlemen under  the  fame  Misfortune  with  my  prefentCor- 
refpondent.  The  beft  Rule  I  can  lay  down  for  them  to 
avoid  the  like  Calamities  for  the  future,  is  thoroughly  to 
confider  not  only  Whether  their  Companions  are  nveak,  but 
Whether  themfehm  are  Wits. 

THE  following  Letter  comes  to  me  from  Exeter,  and 
being  credibly  informed  that  what  it  contains  is  Matter  of 
Facl,  1  mall  give  it  my  Reader  as  it  was  fent  me. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Exeter,  Sept.  7. 

*  \7  OU  were  pleafed  in  a  late  Speculation  to  take  no- 

*  JL     tice  °f  tn^  Inconvenience  we  lie  under  in  the 

*  Country,  in  not  being  able  to  keep  Pace  with  the  Fa- 

*  ihion :    But  there  is  another  Misfortune  which  we  are 

*  fubjecl:  to,  and  is  no  lefs  grievous  than  the  former,which 

*  has  hitherto  efcaped  your  Obfervation.     I  mean,    the 
(  having  Things  palmed  upon  us  for  London  Fafhions, 

*  which  were  never  once  heard  of  there. 

1  A  Lady  of  this  Place  had  fome  time  fince  a  Box  of 
'  the  neweft  Ribbons  fent  down  by  the  Coach  :  Whether 
'  it  was  her  own  malicious  Invention,  or  the  Wantonnefs 

*  of  a  London  Milliner,  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you;  but, 

*  among  the  reft,  there  was  one  Cherry- coloured  Ribbon, 

*  confifting  of  about  half  a  dozen  Yards,  made  up  in  the 

*  Figure  ofafmall  Head-Drefs.  The  aforelaid  Lady  had 

*  the  Afiurance  to  affirm,  amidft  a  Circle  of  Female  In- 

*  quifitors,  who  were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  Box, 

*  that  this  was  the  neweft  Fafhion  worn  at  Court.     Ac- 

*  cordingly  the  next  Sunday  we  had  feveral  Females,  who 
'  came  to   Church  with  their  Heads  drefs'd  wholly  in 

*  Ribbons,  and  looked  like  fo  many  Victims  ready  to  be 

*  facrificed.    This  is  ftill  a  reigning  Mode  among  us.    At 

■  the 
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'  the  fame  time  we  have  a  Set  of  Gentlemen  who  take 
'  the  Liberty  to  appear  in  all  publick  Places  without  any 
'  Buttons  to  their  Coats,  which  they  fupply  with  feveral 

*  little  Silver  Hafps,  tho'our  frefheft  Advices  fromLondon 

*  make  no  mention  of  any  fuch  Fafhion  ;    and  we  are 

*  fomething  fhy  of  affording  Matter  to  the  Button-makers 
■  for  a  fecond  Petition. 

*  W  H  AT  I  would  humbly  propofe  to  the  Publick  is, 
'  that  there  may  be  a  Society  erected  in  London,  to  con- 
'  lift  of  the  mod  fkilful  Perfons  of  both  Sexes,  for  the/«- 
'  fpeSiion  of  Modes  and  Fafhions\  and  that  hereafter  no 
'  Perfon  or  Perfons  fhall  prefume  to  appear  Angularly  ha- 

*  bited  in  any  Part  of  the  Country,  without  a  Teftimonial 
1  from  the  aforefaid  Society,  that  their  Drefs  is  anfwera- 
'  ble  to  the  Mode  at  London.  By  this  means,  Sir,  we 
1  fhall  know  a  little  whereabout  we  are. 

'  I  F  you  could  bring  this  Matter  to  bear,  you  would 

*  very  much  oblige  great  Numbers  of  your  Country 
'  Friends,  and  among  the  reft, 

Tour  very  humble  Servant, 

X  Jack  Modifli. 
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Parvula,  pumilio,  yjLO-lw  [Ala,  tot  a  merum  fal. 

Lucr.  1.  4.  v.  1 1 55, 

A  little,  pretty,  <witty,  charming  $he  f 

THERE    are  in   the  following   Letter  Matters, 
which  I,  a  Bachelor,    cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
acquainted  with  ;  therefore  fhall  not  pretend  to, 
explain   upon   it  till   farther  Confideration,   but  leave 
the  Author  of  the  Epifile  to  exprefs  his  Condition  his, 
own  Way.^ 

£  c  Mr, 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

I  DO  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many  of  your  Papers 
to  underftand  Human  Life  pretty  well ;  but  there  are 
very  many  Things  which  you  cannot  poffibly  have  a  true 
Notion  of,  in  a  fingle  Life  ;  thefe  are  fuch  as  refpect 
the  married  State ;  otherwiie  I  cannot  account  for  your 
having  overlooked  a  very  good  Sort  of  People,which  are 
commonly  called  in  Scorn  the  Hen-peckt.  You  are  to  un- 
derftand that  I  am  one  of  thofe  innocent  Mortals  who 
fuffer  Deriiion  under  that  Word,  for  being  governed  by 
the  beft  of  Wives.  It  would  be  worth  your  Confedera- 
tion to  enter  into  the  Nature  of  Affection  itfelf,  and  tell 
us,  according  to  your  Philofophy,  why  it  is  that  our 
Dears  mould  do  what  they  will  with  us,  mall  befroward, 
ill-natured,  afTuming,  fometimes  whine,  at  others  rail, 
then  fwoon  away,  then  come  to  Life,  have  the  Ufe  of 
Speech  to  the  greater! Fluency  imaginable,  and  then  fink 
away  again,  and  all  becauie  they  fear  we  do  not  love 
them  enough  ;  that  is,  the  poor  Things  love  us  fo  hear- 
tily, that  they  cannot  think  it  porlibie  we  mould  be  able 
to  love  them  in  fo  great  a  Degree,  which  makes  them 
take  on  (o.  I  fay,  Sir,  a  true  good-natured  Manr 
whom  Rakes  and  Libertines  call  Hen-peckt,  fhall  fall  in- 
to all  thefe  different  Moods  with  his  dear  Life,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fee  they  are  wholly  put  on ;  and  yet  not 
be  hard- hearted  enough  to  tell  the  dear  good  Creature 
that  fhe  is  an  Hypocrite. 

1  THIS  fort  of  good  Men  is  very  frequent  in  the  popu- 
lous and.  wealthy  City  of  London,  and  is  the  true  Hen- 
peckt  Man  ;  the  kind  Creature  cannot  break  through  his 
Kindneffes  fo  far  as  to  come  to  an  Explanation  with  the 
tender  Soul,  and  therefore  goes  on  to  comfort  her  when 
nothing  ails  her,  to  appeafe  her  when  fhe  is  not  angry, 
and  to  give  her  his  Cam  when  he  knows  fhe  does  not 
want  it  -,  rather  than  be  uneafy  for  a  whole  Month, 
which  is  computed  by  hard-hearted  Men  the  Space  of 
Time  which  a  froward  Woman  takes  to  come  toherfelf, 
if  yoa  have  Courage  to  ftand  out. 

'  THERE  are  indeed  feveral  otker  Species  of  the 
Hen-peckt,  and  in  my  Opinion  they  are  certainly  the  beft: 
Subjects  the  Queen  has ;  and  for  that  Reafonltake  it  to 
joe  your  Duty  to  keep  us  above  Contempt, 

I  do 
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'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myfelf  underftood  in 
the  Reprefentation  of  an  Hen- peckt  Life,  butlfhalltake 
leave  to  give  you  an  Account  of  myfelf,  and  my  own 
Spoufe.  You  are  to  know  that  I  am  reckoned  no  Fool, 
have  on  feveral  Occafions  been  tried  whether  I  will  take 
Ill-ufage,  and  the  Event  has  been  to  my  Advantage  ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  fuch  a  Slave  in  Turkey  as  I  am  to  my 
Dear.  She  has  a  good  Share  of  Wit,  and  is  what  you 
call  a  very  pretty  agreeable  Woman.  I  perfectly  dote 
on  her,  and  my  AfFeclion  to  her  gives  me  all  the  Anxie 
ties  imaginable  but  that  of  Jealoufy.  My  being  thus 
confident  of  her,  I  take,  as  much  as  I  can  judge  of  my 
Heart,  to  be  the  Reafon,  that  whatever  fhe  does,  tho1  it 
be  never  fo  much  againft  my  Inclination,  there  is  Hill 
left  fomething  in  her  Manner  that  is  amiable.  She  will 
fometimes  look  at  me  with  an  aiTumed  Grandeur,  and 
pretend  to  refent  that  I  have  not  had  Refpecl  enough  for 
her  Opinion  in  fuch  an  Inftance  in  Company.  I  cannot 
but  fmile  at  the  pretty  Anger  fhe  is  in,  and  then  fhe  pre- 
tends fhe  is  ufed  Tike  a  Child.  In  a  word,  our  great  De- 
bate is,  which  has  the  Superiority  in  point  of  Under- 
ftanding.  She  is  eternally  forming  an  Argument  of  De- 
bate ;  to  which  I  very  indolently  anfwer,Thou  art  mighty 
pretty.  To  this  ihe  anfwers,  All  the  World  but  you  think 
I  have  as  much  Senfe  as  yourfelf.  I  repeat  to  her,  In- 
deed you  are  pretty.  Upon  this  there  is  no  Patience  ; 
fhe  will  throw  down  any  thing  about  her,  ftamp  and  pull 
off  her  Head- Clothes.  Fy,  my  Dear,  fay  I ;  how  can 
a  Woman  of  your  Senfe  fall  into  fuch  an  intemperate 
Rage  ?  This  is  an  Argument  which  never  fails.  Indeed, 
my  Dear,  fays  lhe,  you  make  me  mad  fometimes,  fo 
you  do,  with  the  filly  Way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  Idiot.  Well,  what  have  I  got  by  putting 
her  into  Good- humour  ?  Nothing,  but  that  I  mult  con- 
vince her  of  my  good  Opinion  by  my  Practice;  and 
then  I  am  to  give  her  Pofleflion  of  my  little  Ready- 
Money,  and,  for  a  Day  and  a  half  following,  dJfiike  all 
fne  diflikes,  and  extol  every  thing  me  approves.  I  am 
fo  exquifitely  fond  of  this  Darling,  thatl  feldom  fee  any 
of  my  Friends,  am  uneafy  in  all  Companies  till  I  fee 
her  again  ;  and  when  I  come  home  me  is  in  the  Dumps? 
because  ihe  fays  fhe  is  fure  I  eame  fo  foon  only  becaule  I 

*  think 
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think  her  handfom.     I  dare  not  upon  this  Occafion 
laugh  ;  but  tho1 1  am  one  of  the  warmeft  Churchmen  in 
the  Kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at  the  Times,  becaufe 
fhe  is  a  violent  Whig.     Upon  this  we  talk  Politicks  fo 
long,  that  fhe  is  convinc'd  I  kifs  her  for  her  Wifdom. 
It  is  a  common  Practice  with  me  to  afk  her  fome  Que- 
flion  concerning  the  Conftitution,  which  fhe  anfwers  me 
in  general  out  of  Harringtons  Oceana  :  Then  I  com- 
mend her  ftrange  Memory,  and  her  Arm  is  immediately 
lock'd  in  mine.     While  I  keep  her  in  this  Temper  fhe 
plays  before  me,  fometimes  dancing  in  the  mid  ft  of  the 
Room,  fometimes  finking  an  Air  at  her  Spinnet,  vary- 
ing her  Pofture  and  her  Charms  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
I  am  in  continual  Pleafure  :  She  will  play  the  Fool,  if  I 
allow  her  to  be  wife  ;  but  if  fhe  fufpecls  I  like  her  for 
her  Trifling,  fhe  immediately  grows  grave. 
*  T  K  E  S  E  are  the  Toils  in  which  I  am  taken,  and  I 
carry  off  my  Servitude  as  well  as  moft  Men  ;   but  my 
Application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  Hen-peckt  in  ge- 
neral, and  I  defire  a  DifTertation  from  you  in  Defence 
of  us.     You  have,  as  I  am  informed,  very  good  Au- 
thorities in  our  Favour,  and  hope  you  will  not  omit  the 
mention  of  the  Renowned  Socrates,  and  hisPhilofophick 
Refignation  to  his  Wife  Xantippe.  This  would  be  a  very 
good  Office  to  the  World  in  general,  for  the  Hen-peckt 
are  powerful  in  their  Quality  and  Numbers,  not  only  in 
Cities  but  in  Courts ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ever  the  molt 
obfequious,  in  the  former  the  moft  wealthy  of  all  Men. 
When  you  have  confidered  Wedlock  thoroughly,  you 
ought  to  enter  into  the  Suburbs  of  Matrimony,  and  give 
us  an  Account  of  the  Thraldom  of  kind  Keepers,  and 
irrefolute  Lovers  ;  the  Keepers  who   cannot  quit  their 
Fair  Ones,  tho'  they  fee  their  approaching  Ruin  ;  the 
Lovers  who  dare  not  marry,  tho'  they  know  they  never 
mall  be  happy  without  the  MiflrefTes  whom  they  cannot 
purchafe  on  other  Terms. 

4  W  HAT  will  be  a  great  Embellifhment  to  yourDif- 
courfe,  will  be,  that  you  may  find  Inftances  of  the 
Flanghty,  the  Proud,  the  Frolick,  the  Stubborn,  who 
are  each  of  them  in  fecret  downright  Slaves  to  their 
Wives  or  MiitrefTes.  I  muft  beg  of  you  in  the  laft  Place 
to  dwell  upon  this,  That  the  Wife  and  Valiant  in  all 

*  Ages 
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'  Ages  have  been  Hen-peckt :  and  that  the  fturdy  Tempers 
'  who  are  not  Slaves  to  Affection,  owe  that  Exemption 
'  to  their  being  inthralled  by  Ambition,  Avarice,  orfome 
'  meaner  Paffion.  I  have  ten  thouiand  thoufand  Things 
'  more  to  fay,  but  my  Wife  fees  me  Writing,  and  will, 
'  according  to  Cullom,  be  confulted,  if  I  do  not  feal  this 

*  immediately. 

Tours, 
T  Nathaniel  Henroofl. 
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"   '  "^3  *s  enim  bonus,  aut  face  dtgnus 

Arcana,  qualem  Cereris  indt  effe  facer  do  s, 

Vila  alienafibi  credat  tnala ? '— —      Juv.  Sat.  15.V.  140. 

Who  can  all  Senfe  of  others  Ills  efcape, 

Is  but  a  Brute,  at  bef,  in  hu??ian  Shape.  Tate. 

IN  one  of  my  laft  Week's  Papers  I  treated  of  Good- 
nature, as  it  is  the  Effect  of  Conflitution  ;  I  fhall  now 
fpeak  of  it  as  it  is  a  Moral  Virtue.  The  nrft  may 
make  a  Man  eafy  in  himfelf  and  agreeable  to  others,  but 
implies  no  Merit  in  him  that  is  pofieffed  of  it.  A  Man  is 
no  more  to  be  praifed  upon  this  Account,  than  becaufe  he 
has  a  regular  Pulfe  or  a  good  Digeftion.  This  Good- 
nature however  in  the  Conflitution,  which  Mr.  Dtyden 
fomewhere  calls  a  Milkinefs  of  Blood,  is  an  admirable 
Groundwork  for  the  other.  In  order  therefore  to  try  our 
Good-nature,  whether  it  arifes  from  the  Body  or  the 
Mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  Animal  or  Rational 
Part  of  our  Nature  j  in  a  word,  whether  it  be  fuch  as  is 
intitled  to  any  other-  Reward,  befides  that  fecret  Satif- 
fadlion  and  Contentment  of  Mind  which  is  efiential  to  it, 
and  the  kind  Reception  it  procures  us  in  the  World,  we 
mud  examine  it  by  the  following  Rules. 

FIRST,  whether  it  acl:s  with  Steadinefs  and  Unifor- 
mity in  Sicknefs  and  in  Health,  in  Profperity  and  in  Ad- 

verfity  j 
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ve'rfity;  if  otherwife,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing 
elfe  but  an  Irradiation  of  the  Mind  from  fome  new  Supply 
of  Spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  cunning  Solicitor,  who  would 
never  ask  a  Favour  of  a  great  Man  before  Dinner;  but 
took  care  to  prefer  his  Petition  at  a  Time  when  the  Party 
petitioned  had  his  Mind  free  from  Care,  and  his  Appetites 
in  good  Humour.  Such  a  tranfient  temporary  Good-nature 
as  this,  is  not  that  Philanthropy,  that  Love  of  Mankind, 
which  deferves  the  Title  of  a  Moral  Virtue, 

THE  next  way  of  a  Man's  bringing  his  Good-nature 
to  the  Teft,  is,  to  confider  whether  it  operates  according 
to  the  Rules  of  Reafon  and  Duty:  Forif,  notwitManding 
its  general  Benevolence  to  Mankind,  itmakes  no  diftinction 
between  its  Objects,  if  it  exerts  itfelf  promifcuoufly  to- 
wards theDefervingandUndeferving,  if  it  relieves  alike 
the  Idle  and  the  Indigent,  if  it  gives  itfelf  up  to  the  nrit 
Petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather  by  Accident 
than  Choice,  it  may  pafs  for  an  amiable  Inftindt,  but  mull 
not  affume  the  Name  of  a  Moral  Virtue. 

THE  third  Trial  of  Good- nature  will  be,  the  examin- 
ing ourfelves,  whether  or  no  we  are  able  to  exert  it  to  our 
own  Difad vantage,  and  employ  it  on  proper  Objecls,  not- 
withstanding any  little  Pain,  Want,  or  Inconvenience 
which  may  arife  to  ourfelves  from  it :  In  a  word,  whether 
we  are  willing  to  risk  any  Part  of  our  Fortune,  our  Re- 
putation, or  Health  or  Eafe,  for  the  Eenefit  of  Mankind. 
Among  all  thefe  Expreffions  of  Good-nature,  I  fhall 
iingle  out  that  which  goes  "under  the  general  Name  of 
Charity,  as  it  confifts  in  relieving  the  Indigent;  that 
being  a  Trial  of  this  Kind  which  offers  itfelf  to  us  almoii 
at  all  Times  and  in  every  Place, 

I  mould  propofe  it  as  a  Rule  to  every  one  who  is  pro- 
vided with  any  Competency  of  Fortune  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  Necefiaries  of  Life,  to  lay  afide  a  certain 
Proportion  of  his  Income  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  as  an  Offering  to  him  who  has  a 
Right  to  the  whole,  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  whom,  in 
the  Paffage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has  defcribed  as  his 
own  Reprefentatives  upon  Earth.  At  the  fame  time  we 
mould  manage  our  Charity  with  fuch  Prudence  and  Cau- 
tion, that  we  may  not  hurt  ©ur  own  Friends  or  Relations, 

whUft 
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whilft  we  are  doing  Good  to  thofe  who  are  Strangers 
to  us. 

THIS  may  poffibly  be  explained  better  by  an  Ex- 
ample than  by  a  Rule. 

EUGEN1  US  is  a  Man  of  an  univerfal  Good-naturer 
and  generous  beyond  the  Extent  of  his  Fortune ;  but  with- 
al fo  prudent,  in  the  Oeconomy  of  his  Affairs,  that  what 
goes  out  in  Charity  is  made  up  by  good  Management. 
iugefriits  has  what  the  World  calls  Two  hundred  Pounds 
a  Year  ;  but  never  values  himfelf  above  Ninefcore,  as  not 
thinking  he  has  a  Right  to  the  tenth  Part,  which  he  al- 
ways appropriates  to  charitable  Ufes.  To  this  Sum  he 
frequently  makes  other  voluntary  Additions,  infomuch 
that  in  a  good  Year,  for  fuch  he  accounts  thofe  in  which- 
he  has  been  able  to.  make  greater  Bounties  than  ordinary, 
he  has  given  above  twice  that  Sum  to  the  Sickly  and  In- 
digent. E?ige?iius  prefcribes  to  himfelf  many  particular 
Days  of  Failing  and  Abftinence,  in  order  to  increafe  his 
private  Bank  of  Charity,  and  fets  afide  what  would  be  the 
current  Expences  of  thofe  Times  for  the  Ufa  of  the  Poor. 
He  often  goes  afoot  where  his  Eufinefs  calls  him,  and  a£ 
the  End  of  his  Walk  has  given  a  Shilling,  which  in  his 
ordinary  Methods  of  Expence  would  havegone  forCoach- 
hire,  to  the  firft  Necemtous  Perfon  that  has  fallen  in  his 
way.  I  have  known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a 
Play  or  an  Opera,  divert  the  Money  which  was  defined 
for  thatPurpofe,  upon  an  Object  of  Charity  whom  he  has 
met  with  in  the  Street ;  and  afterwards  pafs  his  Even- 
ing in  a  Coffee-houfe,  or  at  a  Friend's  Fire-fide,  with 
much  greater  Satisfaction  to  himfelf  than  he  could  have 
received  frcm  the  moil:  exquifite  Entertainments  of  the 
Theatre.  By  thefe  means  he  is  generous,  without  impo- 
verilhing  himfelf,  and  enjoys  his  Eitate  by  making  it  the 
Property  of  others. 

THERE  are  few  Men  fo  cramped  in  their  private 
Affairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable  after  this  manner 
without  any  Difadvantage  to  themfelves,  or  Prejudice  to 
their  Families.  It  is  but  fometimes  facrificing  a  Diver- 
fion  or  Convenience  to  the  Poor,  and  turning  the  ufual 
Courfe  of  our  Expences  into  a  better  Channel.  This  is 
I  think,  not  only  the  moft  prudent  and  convenient,  but 
the  moit  meritorious  Piece  of  Charity,  which  we  can  put 

in 
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in  practice.  By  this  Method  we  in  fome  meifure  fhare 
the  Neceflities  of  the  Poor  at  the  fame  time  that  we  re- 
lieve tfiem,  and  make  ourfelves  not  only  their  Patrons, 
but  their  Fellow  fufFerers. 

SIR  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  lafl  Part  of  his  Religio  Me- 
dici, in  which  he  defcribes  his  Charity  in  feveral  Heroick 
Jnftances,  and  with  a  noble  Heat  of  Sentiments,  mentions 
that  Verfe  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  He  that  giveth  to 
the  Poor,   lendeth  to  the  Lord :   '  There  is  more  Rhetorick 

*  in  that  one  Sentence,  fays  he,  than  in  a  Library  of  Ser- 
'  mons ;  and  indeed  if  thofe  Sentences  were  underflood 
'  by  the  Reader,  with  the  fame  Emphalis  as  they  are 
'  delivered  by  the  Author,  we  needed  not  thofe  Vo- 
'  lumes  of  Inltructions,    but   might  be    honeft  by   an 

*  Epitome. 

THIS  PalTage  in  Scripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  per- 
fuafive  ;  but  I  think  the  fame  Thought  is  carried  much 
farther  in  the  New  Teilament,  where  our  Saviour  tells 
us  in  a  moll  pathetick  manner,  that  he  Ihall  hereafter  re- 
gard the  Clothing  of  the  Naked,  the  Feeding  of  the 
Hungry,  and  the  Yiliting  of  the  Imprifoned,  as  Offices 
done  to  himfelf,  and  reward  them  accordingly.  Pur- 
fuant  to  thofe  PaiTages  in  Holy  Scripture,  I  have  fome- 
where  met  with  the  Epitaph  of  a  charitable  Man,  which 
has  very  much  pleafed  me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  Words, 
but  the  Senfe  of  it  is  to  this  Purpofe  ;  What  I  fpent  I 
loll ;  what  I  polieiled  is  left  to  others ;  what  I  gave  away 
remains  with  me. 

SINCE  I  am  thus  infenfibly  engaged  in  Sacred  Writ, 
I  cannot  forbear  making  an  Extract  of  feveral  PaiTages 
which  I  have  always  read  with  great  Delight  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  It  is  the  Account  which  that  Holy  Man  gives  of 
his  Behaviour  in  the  Days  of  his  Profperity,  and,  if  con  - 
fidered  only  as  a  human  Compolition,  is  a  finer  Picture  of 
a  charitable  and  good-natured  Man  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  Author. 

O  H  that  I  were  as  in  Months  paji,  as  in  the  Days  when 
God  preferred  me :  When  his  Candle  (hived  upon  my  head, 
ar.d  when  by  his  light  I  walked  through  darknefs :  V/hen  the 
Almighty  was  yet  with  me:  when  my  Children  were  about 
me :  When  1  wajhed  my  Jieps  with  butter,  and  the  rock 
poured  out  rivers  of  oil, 

WHEN 
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WHEN  the  Ear  beard  me,  then  it  bleffed  me  ;  and  when 
the  Eyzfaw  me,    it  gave  tvttnefs  to  me.   Becaufe  I  deliver- 
ed the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherlefs,   and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him.     The  blejffing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  pe- 
ri/h  came  upon  me,    and  I  caufed  the  Widow  s  Heart   to  fmg 
for  joy.     I  was  eyes  to  the   blind,    and  feet  was  1  to  the 
lame ;    I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,    and  the  caufe  which  I 
knew  not  Ifearched  out.     Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was 
in  trouble  ?  was  not  my  Soul  grieved  for  the  poor  ?      Let  me 
be  weighed  in   an   even  balance,   that  God  may  know  mi?ie 
Integrity.     If  I  did  defpife  tie  caufe   of  my  man-fervant  or 
of  my    maid-fervant  when  they    contended  with  me ;  What 
then  Jh  all  1  do  when  God  rife th  up  f    and  when  he  vifiteth, 
what  Jhall  I  anfwer   him  ?     Did  not  he  that  made  me  in 
the  womb,  make  him?     and  did  not  one  fajhion  us  in  the 
womb  ?     If  I  have   withheld  the  poor  from  their  defire, 
or  have  caufed  the   eyes   of  the    Widow   to  fail :   Or  have 
epten   my   morfel  tnyjelf  ahm,    and   the  fatherlefs  hath  not 
eaten   thereof :       If  I  have  feen   any  perijh  for   want    of 
clothing,  or  a%y  poor  without  covering  :     If  his  loins  have 
not    blefed  me,     and    if    he  were   not  warmed  with   the 
fleece  of  my  feeep  :      If  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  againji  the 
fatherlefs,     when   I  faw  my    help  in    the  gate ;      then  let 
mine   arm  fall  from    my  fhoulder -blade,     and  mine   arm  be 
broken  from  the  bone.      If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  defiruc- 
tion  of  him   that   hated  me,     or  lift  up   myfelf   when  evil 
found  him  :      (Neither  have  I  fuffered  my  mouth  to  fin,  by 
wijhing  a  curfe  to  his  foul.)      The  jlr anger  did  not  lodge  in 
the  Jlreet ;     but   I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller.     If  my 
land  cry  againfi   me,    or   that  the  furrows  likevAfe  there- 
of complain :     If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without 
money,    or    have   caufed    the   owners    thereof  to   lofe  their 
life  ;     Let  thifles  grow  infiead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  infiead 
of  barley.  L 
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Coviis  in  uxorem  Hor,  Ep.  2.  I.  2.  v. 133. 

Civil  to  his   Wife,  Pop  e". 

Cannot  defer  taking  notice  ©f  this  Letter. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
'  T  Am  but  too  good  a  Judge  of  your  Paper  of  the  15th? 
'  *  Inilant,  which  is  a  Mailer-piece;  I  mean  that  of 

*  Jealoufy :  But  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to  fpeak  of 
'  that  Torture  in  the  Breafl  of  a  Man,  and  not  to  men- 

*  tion  alfo  the  Pangs  of  it  in  the  Heart  of  a  Woman.  You 

*  have  veryjudiciouily,  and  with  the  greateft  Penetration 

*  imaginable,  coniidered  it  as  Woman  is  the  Creature  of 
«  whom  the  Diffidence   is   raifed:  but  not  a  Word  of  a 

*  Man,  who  is  fo  unmerciful  as  to  move  Jealoufy  in  his 
«  Wife,  and  not  care  whether  fhe  is  fo  or  not.  It  is  pof- 
«  fible  you  may  not  believe  there  are  fuch  Tyrants  in  the 
«  World;  but  alas,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  Man  who  is  ever 
«  out  of  Humour  in  his  Wife's  Company,  and  the  pie a- 
«  fa«nteil  Man  in  the  World  every  where  elfe  ;  the  greatefl 

*  Sloven  at  home  when  he  appears  te>  none  but  his  Fa- 

*  mily,  and  moil  exa&ly  well-drerTed  in  all  other  Places. 
«  Alas,  Sir,  is  it  of  courfe,  that  to  deliver  one's  felf 
«  wholly  into  a  Man's  Power  Without  Pombility  of  Ap- 

*  peal  to  any  other  Jurifdi&ion  but  his  own  Reflexions,  is 
i  fo  little  an  Obligation  to  a  Gentleman,  that  he  can  be 
«  offended  and  fall  into  a  Rage,  becaufe  my  Heart  fwells 
c  Tears  into  my  Eyes  when  I  fee  him  in  a  cloudy  Mood  ? 
'  I  pretend  to  no  Succour,  and  hope  for  no  Relief  but 
«  from  himfelf ;  and  yet  he  that  has  Senfe  and  Juilice  in 
'  every  thing  elfe,  never  reile&s,  that  to  come  home  only 

*  to  fleep  off  an  Intemperance,  and  fpend  all  the  Time 

*  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  Puniflirnent,  cannot  but  give 

'  the 
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*  the  Anguifh  of  a  jealous  Mind.     He  always  leaves  his 

*  Home  as  if  he  were  going  to  Court,  and  returns  as  if  he 

*  were  entring  a  Goal.  I  could  add  to  this,  that  from  his 
-  Company  and  his  ufual  Difcourfe,-  he  does  not  fcruple 

*  being  thought  an  abandoned  Man,  as  to  his  Morals. 
'  Your  own  Imagination  will  fay  enough  to  you  concern- 
'  ing  the  Condition  of  me  his  Wife ;  and  I  wifh  yoa 

*  would  be  fo  good  as  to  reprefent  to  him,  for  he  is  not 

*  ill-natured,  and  reads  you  much,  that  the  Moment  I 
'  hear  the  Door  fhut  after  him,  I  throw  myfelf  upon  my 
'  Bed,  and  drown  the  Child  he  is  fo  fond  of  with  my 

*  Tears,  and  often  frighten  it  with  my  Cries ;  that  I  curfe 
'  my  Being ;  that  I  run  to  my  Glafs  all  over  bathed  in 

*  Sorrows,  and  help  the  Utterance  of  my  inward  Anguifh 
'  by  beholding  the  Gum  of  my  own  Calamities  as  my 

*  Tears  fall  from  my  Eyes.  This  looks  like  an  imagined 
'  Picture  to  tell  you,  but  indeed  this  is  one  ©f  my  Paftimes. 
■  Hitherto  I  have  only  told  you  the  general  Temper  of 
(  my  Mind,  but  how  lhall  I  give  you  an  Account  of  the 

*  Diftraction  of  it  ?  Could  you  but  conceive  how  cruel  I 
'  am  one  Moment  in  my  Refentment,  and  at  the  enfuing 

*  Minute,  when  I  place  him  in  the  Condition  my  Anger 
'  would  bring  him  to,  how  companionate;  it  would  givs- 
'  you  fome  Notion  how  miferable  I  am,  and  how  little  I 

*  deferve  it.  When  I  remonftrate  with  the  greateft  Gen- 
'  tlenefs  that  is  pomble  againft  unhandfom  Appearances, 

*  and  that  married  Perfons  are  under  particular  Rules ; 
'  when  he  is  in  the  beft  Humour  to  receive  this,  I  am  an- 

*  fwered  only,  That  I  expofe  my  own  Reputation  and 
'  Senfe  if  I  appear  jealous.  I  wifh,  good  Sir,  you  would 
'  take  this  into  ferious  Confideration,  and  admonifh  Huf- 
'  bands  and  Wives  what  Terms  they  ought  to  keep  to- 
4  wards  each  ot'her.    Your  Thoughts  on  this  important 

*  Subject  will  have  the  greateft  Reward,  that  which  de- 

*  fcends  on  fuch  as  feel  the  Sorrows  of  the  Afflicted.  Give 

*  me  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Tour  unfortunate 

bumble  Servant, 

C  E  LI  N  D  A* 

I  had  it  in  my  Thoughts,  before  I  received  the  Letter 
of  this  Lady,  to  confider  this  dreadful  Paflion  in  the  Mind 

of 
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of  a  Woman ;  and  the  Smart  fhe  feems  to  feel  does  not 
abate  the  Inclination  I  had  to  recommend  to  Husbands  a 
more  regular  Behaviour,  than  to  give  the  moil  exquifite 
of  Torments  to  thofe  who  love  them,  nay  whofe  Tor- 
ment would  be  abated  if  they  did  not  love  them. 

IT  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how  little  is  made  of  this 
inexpreffible  Injury,  and  how  eaiily  Men  get  into  a  Ha- 
bit of  being  leaft  agreeable  where  they  are  moll  obliged 
to  be  fo.  But  this  Subject  deferves  adiftinci  Speculation, 
and  I  {hall  obferve  for  a  Day  or  two  the  Behaviour  of  two 
or  three  happy  Pair  I  am  acquainted  with,  before  I  pre- 
tend to  make  a  Syftem  of  conjugal  Morality.  I  defign  in 
the  frit,  place  to  go  a  few  Miles  out  of  Town,  and  there 
I  know  where  to  meet  one  who  practifes  all  the  Parts  of 
a  fine  Gentleman  in  the  Duty  of  an  Husband.  When  he 
was  a  Bachelor  much  Buiinefs  made  him  particularly 
negligent  in  his  Habit ;  but  now  there  is  no  young  Lover 
living  fo  exact  in  the  Care  of  his  Perfon.  One  who  asked 
why  he  was  fo  long  warning  his  Mouth,  and  fo  delicate 
in  the  Choice  and  \\  earing  of  his  Linen,  was  anfvvered, 
Becaufe  there  is  a  Woman  of  Merit  obliged  to  receive 
me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make 
her  Inclination  go  along  with  her  Duty. 

I F  a  Man  would  give  himfelf  leave  to  think,  he  would 
not  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  expert  Debauchery  and  In- 
nocence could  live  in  Commerce  together ;  or  hope  that 
Fleih  and  Blood  is  capable  of  fo  ftrict  an  Alliance,  as  that 
a  fine  Woman  muft  go  on  to  improve  herfelf  'till  fhe  is 
as  good  and  imparl!  ve  as  an  Angel,  only  to  preferve  a  Fi- 
delity to  a  Brute  and  a  Satyr.  The  Lady  who  defires  me 
for  her  Sake  to  end  one  of  my  Papers  with  the  following 
Letter,  I  am  perfuaded,  thinks  fuch  a  Perfeverance  very 
impracticable. 

Hvjba?id, 

TAY  more  at  home.    I  know  where  you  vifited 
at  Seven  of  the  Clock  on  Tburfday  Evening.     The 
Colonel,  whom  you  charged  me  to  fee  no  more,  is  in 

'  Town. 

T  Martha  Houfewife, 

fur/day, 
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Centuria  feniorum  agitant  expert i a  frugis  : 
Celfi  pratereunt  auftera  Poemata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punclum  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulci, 
heclorem  deled  ando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Hor.  ArsPoet.  v.  341. 

Old  Age  explodes  all  but  Morality; 
Aujlerity  offends  afpiring  Youth  : 
But  he  that  joins  Injlruftion  'with  Delight :, 
P refit  <with  Pleafure  >  carries  all  the  Votes. 

R  O  S  C  0  M  M  0  N. 

IM  A  Y  call  my  Readers  under  two  general  Divifions, 
the  Mercurial  and  the  Saturnine.  The  firft  are  the 
gay  Part  of  my  Difciples,  who  require  Speculations 
of  Wit  and  Humour ;  the  others  are  thofe  of  a  more 
folemn  and  fober  Turn,  who  find  no  Pleafure  but  in  Pa- 
pers of  Morality  and  found  Senfe.  The  former  call  every- 
thing that  is  Serious,  Stupid  ;  the  latter  look  upon  every 
thing  as  Impertinent  that  is  Ludicrous.  Were  I  always 
Grave,  one  half  of  my  Readers  would  fall  off  from  me  : 
Were  I  always  Merry,  I  mould  lofe  the  other.  I  make 
it  therefore  my  Endeavour  to  find  out  Entertainments  of 
both  Kinds,  and  by  that  means  perhaps  coniult  the  Good 
of  both,  more  than  I  mould  do,  did  I  always  write  to 
the  particular  Talle  of  either.  As  they  neither  of  them 
know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  fprightly  Reader,  who 
takes  up  my  Paper  in  order  to  be  diverted,  very  often 
finds  himfelf  engaged  unawares  in  a  ferious  and  profitable 
Courfe  of  Thinking;  as  on  the  contrary,  the  thoughtful 
Man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find  fomething  Solid, 
and  full  of  deep  Reflexion,  is  very  often  infenfibly  be- 
trayed into  a  Fit  of  Mirth.  In  a  word,  the  Reader  fits 
down  to  my  Entertainment  without  knowing  his  Bill  of 
Fare,  and  has  therefore  at  leait  the  Pleafure  of  hoping 
{here  may  be  a  Diih  to  his  Palate. 

I  mull: 
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I  mufl  confefs,  were  I  left  to  myfelf,  I  fliould  rather 
aim  at  Inftru&ing  than  Diverting  ;  but  if  we  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  the  World,  we  mufl  take  it  as  we  find  it.  Authors 
of  profefled  Severity  difcourage  the  loofer  Part  of  Man- 
kind from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  their  Writings. 
A  Man  mull  have  Virtue  in  him,  before  he  will  enter 
upon  the  reading  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epicletus.  The  very 
Tide  of  a  Moral  Treatife  has  fomething  in  it  auitere  and 
{hocking  to  the  Carelefs  and  Inconfiderate. 

FOR  this  Reafon  feveral  unthinking  Perfons  fall  in 
•my  way,  who  would  give  no  Attention  to  Lectures  de- 
livered with  a  Religious  Serioufnefs  or  a  Philofophick 
Gravity.  They  are  infnared  into  Sentiments  of  Wifdom 
and  Virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it ;  and  if  by  that 
means  they  arrive  only  atfuch  a  Degree  of  Confideration 
as  may  difpofe  them  to  liften  to  more  fludied  and  elabo- 
rate Difcourfes,  I  mall  not  think  my  Speculations  ufeiefs. 
I  mishit  likewife  obferve,  that  the  Gloominefs  in  which 
fomeumes  the  Minds  of  the  bell  Men  are  involved,  very 
often  Hands  in  need  of  fuch  little  Incitements  to  Mirth  and 
Laughter,  as  are  apt  to  difperfe  Melancholy,  and  put  our 
Faculties  in  good  Kumour.  To  which  fome  will  add,  that 
the  Britijb  Climate,  more  than  any  other,  makes  Enter- 
tainments of  this  Nature  in  a  manner  neceftary. 

IF  what  I  have  here  faid  does  not  recommend,  it 
will  at  leall  excufe  the  Variety  of  my  Speculations.  I 
would  not  willingly  Laugh  but  in  order  to  inflrucl:,  or  if  I 
fometimes  fail  in  this  Point,  when  my  Mirth  ceafes  to  be 
Initru&ive,  it  mall  never  ceafe  to  be  Innocent.  A  fcru- 
pulous  Conduct  in  this  Particular,  has,  perhaps,  more 
Merit  in  it  than  the  Generality  of  Readers  imagine  ;  did 
they  know  how  many  Thoughts  occur  in  a  Point  of  Hu- 
mour, which  a  difcreet  Author  in  Modefty  fuppreftes ; 
how  many  Strokes  of  Rallery  prefent  themfelves,  which 
could  not  fail  to  pleale  the  ordinary  Tafte  of  Mankind, 
but  are  ilirled  in  their  Birth  by  reafon  of  fome  remote 
Tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  to  corrupt  the 
Minds  oi  thofe  who  read  them  ;  did  they  know  how 
many  Glances  of  Ill-nature  are  induflrioudy  avoided  for 
fear  of  doing  Injury  to  the  Reputation  of  another,  they 
would  be  apt  to  think  kindly  of  thofe  Writers  who  en- 
deavour to  make  themfelves  Diverting,  without  being 
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Immoral.  One  may  apply  to  thefe  Authors  that  Paflagc 
in  Waller. 

Poets  lofe  half  the  Praife  they  would  have  got^ 
Were  it  hut  known  what  they  difcrettly  blot. 

As  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  t#  be  a  Wit,  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  Liberties,  it  requires  fome  Genius  and 
Invention  to  appear  fueh  without  them. 

WHAT  I  have  here  faid  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
Publick,  but  with  an  Eye  to  my  particular  Correfpondent, 
who  has  fentme  the  following  Letter,  which  J  have  cattrarX 
ed  in  fome  Places  upon  thefe  Confiderations. 

SIR, 

*  TTAVING  lately  feen  your  Difcourfe  upon  a  Match 
'  JlJL  of  Grinning,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an  Ac- 
4  count  of  a  Whittling  Match,  which,  with  many  others, 

*  I  was  entertained  with  about  three  Years  fmce  at  the 

*  Bath.     The  Prize  was  a  Guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon 

*  the  ableft  Whiftler,  that  is,  on  him  who  could  whittle 

*  cleared,  and  go  through  his  Tune  without  Laughing, 

*  to   which  at  the  fame  time  he  was  provoked  by  the 

*  antick  Poftures  of  a  Merry-  Andrew >,  who  was  to  ttand 
'  upon  the  Stage  and  play  his  Tricks  in  the  Eye  of  the 

*  Performer.  There  were  three  Competitors  for  the  Ring. 

*  The  firft  was  a  Plough-man  of  a  very  promiiing  Afpecl:; 

*  his  Features  were  fteady,  and  his  Mufcles  compofed  in 

*  fo  inflexible  a  Stupidity,  that  upon  his  firtt  Appearance 
'  every  one  gave  the  Guinea  for  loft.  The  Pickled  Her- 

*  ring  however  found  the  way  to  ihake  him  ;  for  upon  his 
«  Whittling  a  Country  Jig,  this  unlucky  Wag  danced  to 
«  it  with  fuch  Variety  of  Diftortions  and  Grimaces,  that 

*  the  Countryman  could  not  forbear  fmiling  upon  him, 

*  and   by  that  means  fpoiled  his  Whittle,  and  loll  the 

*  Prize. 
*  THE  next  that  mounted  the  Stage  was  an  Under- 
Citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  Perfon  remarkable  among  the 
inferior  People  of  that  Place  for  his  great  Wifdom  and 
his  Broad  Band.  He  contracted  his  Mouth  with  much 
Gravity,  and,  that  he  might  difpofe  his  Mind  to  be 
more  ferious    than  ordinary,  begun  the  Tune  of  The 

I  Children  in  the  Wood*  and  went  through  part  of  it  with 

f  good 
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*  good  Succefs ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  Wit  at  his  Elbow, 
'  who  had  appeared  wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for 
'  fome  time,  gave  him  a  Touch  upon  the  left  Shoulder, 

*  and  flared  him  in  the  Face  with  fo  bewitching  a  Grin, 
'  that  the  Whiftler  relaxed  his  Fibres  into  a  kind  of  Sim- 
'  per,  and  at  length  burft  out  into  an  open  Laugh.   The 

*  third  who  entered  the  Lifts  was  a  Footman,  who  in 

*  Defiance  of  the  Merry -Andrew,  and  all  his  Arts,  whift- 
'  led  a  Scotch  Tune  and  an  Ita/ian'Sonata.,  with  fo  fettled 

*  a  Countenance,  that  he  bore  away  the  Prize,  to  the  great 

*  Admiration  of  fome  Hundreds  of  Perfons,  who,  as  well 

*  as  myfelf,  were  prefent  at  this  Trial  of  Skill.  Now, 
<  Sir,  I  humbly  conceive,  whatever  you  have  determined 
'  of  the  Grinners,  the  Whifllers  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
1  not  only  as  their  Art  is  practifed  without  Diftortion,  but 
'  as  it  improves  Country  Muiick,  promotes  Gravity,  and 

*  teaches  ordinary  People  to  keep  their  Countenances,  if 
«  they  fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their  Betters ;  befides 

*  that  it  feems  an  Entertainment  very  particularly  adapt- 

*  ed  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is  ufual  for  a  Rider  to  whittle  to  his 

*  Horfe  when  he  would  make  his  Waters  pafs. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c« 
POSTSCRIPT. 

*  AFTER  having  difpatched  thefe  two  important 

*  Points  of  Grinning  and  Whittling,  I  hope  you  will  ob- 
'  lige  the  World  with  fome  Reflexions   upon  Yawning, 

*  as  I  have  feen  it  praclifed  on  a  Twelfth-Night  among 

*  ether  Chrijhnas  Gambols  at  the  Houfe  of  a  very  wor- 

*  thy  Gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his  Tenants  at 

*  that  time  of  the  Year.  They  Yawn  for  a  Che/hire 
'  Cheefe,  and  begin  about  Midnight,  when   the  whole 

*  Company  is  difpofed  to  be  droufy.     He  that  Yawns 

*  wideft,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  naturally  as  to  produce 
'  the  moft  Yawns  among  the  Spectators,  carries  home 
'  the  Cheefe.  If  you  handle  this  Subject  as  you  ought, 
i  I  cjueftion  not  but  your  Paper  will  fet  half  the  King- 
'  dom  a  Yawning,  tho1  J  dare  promife  you  it  will  never 

*  make  any  body  fall  afleep.  L 

©US 

Wednefday, 
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'Deli rant  Reges,  plecluntur  Achi<vi. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.1.  1.  v.  14; 

The  People  fiffer  when  the  Prince  offends.  Creech. 

THE  following  Letter  has  fo  much  Weight  and  good 
Senfe,  that  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  it,  tho'  it  re- 
lates to  an  hardened  Sinner,  whom  I  have  very  little 
Hopes  of  reforming,  viz.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

e  A  MIDST  the  Variety  of  Subjedls  of  which  you 
'  ,/\,  have  treated,  I  could  wifh  it  had  fallen  in  your 
1  way,  to  expofe  the  Vanity  of  Conquefts.  This  Thought 
'  would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French  King,  who  K'as 

*  been  generally  efteemed  the  greateft  Conqueror  of  our 

*  Age,  'till  her  Majefty's  Armies  had  torn  from  him  i'o 

*  many  of  his  Countries,  and  deprived  him  of  the  Fruit 

*  of  all  his  former  Victories.     For  my  own  part,    if  I 

*  were  to  draw  his  Picture,  I  mould  be  for  taking  him 

*  no  lower  than  to  the  Peace  of  Refwick,  juft  at  the  End 
'  of  his  Triumphs,  and  before  his  Reverie  of  Fortune  : 
'  and  even  then  I  mould  not  forbear  thinking  his  Am- 

*  bition  had  been  vain  and  unprofitable  to  himfelf  and 
'  his  People. 

'  A  S  for  himfelf,  it  is  certain  he  can  have  gained  no- 

*  thing  by  his  Conquefts,  if  they  have  not  rendered  him 
'  Mailer  of  more  Subjects,  more  Riches,  or  greater  Power. 

*  What  I  mall  be  able  to  offer  upon  thefe  Heads,  Irefolvts 

*  to  fubmit  to  your  Consideration. 

*  T  O  begin  then  with  his  Increafe  of  Subjecls.  From 

*  the  time  he  came  of  Age,  and  has  been  a  Manager  for 
'  himfelf,  all  the  People  he  had  acquired  were  fach  only 

*  as  he  had  reduced  by  his  Wars,  and  were  left  in  his 

*  PofleiTion  by  the  Peace  -3  he  had  conquered  not  above  one 
Vol.  III.  C  ;  third 
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third  Part  of  Flanders,  and  confequently  no  more  than 
one  third  Part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Province. 

*  ABOUT  ioo  Years  ago  the  Houfes  in  that  Country 
were  all  numbered,  and  by  a  juft  Computation  the  In- 
habitants of  all  Sorts  could  not  then  exceed  750000 
Souls.  And  if  any  Man  will  confider  the  Defolation  by 
almoft  perpetual  Wars,  the  numerous  Armies  that  have 
lived  aim  oil  ever  fince  at  Difcretion  upon  the  People, 
and  how  much  of  their  Commerce  has  removed  for 
more  Security  to  other  Places,  he  will  have  little  Reafon 
to  imagine  that  their  Numbers  have  fince  increafed  ; 
and  therefore  with  one  third  Part  of  that  Province  that 
Prince  can  have  gained  no  more  than  one  third  Part  of 
the  Inhabitants,  or  250000  new  Subjects,  even  tho'  it 
mould  be  fuppofed  they  were  ail  contented  to  live  ftill 
in  their  native  Country,  and  transfer  their  Allegiance  to 
a  new  Mailer. 

*  THE  Fertility  of  this  Province,  its  convenient  Si- 
tuation for  Trade  and  Commerce,  its  Capacity  for  fur- 
nishing Employment  and  Subfiftence  to  great  Num- 
bers, and  the  vail  Armies  that  have  been  maintained 
here,  make  it  credible  that  the  remaining  two  Thirds 
of  Flanders  are  equal  to  all  his  other  Conquefts  ;  and 
confequently  by  all  he  cannot  have  gained  more  than 
750000  new  Subjects,  Men,  Women  and  Children, 
efpecially  if  a  Deduction  fhall  be  made  of  fuch  as 
have  retired  from  the  Conqueror  to  live  under  their 
old  M afters. 

*  I T  is  time  now  to  fet  his  Lofs  againft  his  Profit, 
and  to  fhevv  for  the  new  Subjects  he  had  acquired, 
how  many  old  ones  he  had  loft  in  the  Acquifition  :  I 
think  that  in  his  Wars  he  has  feldom  brought  lefs  into 
the  Field  in  all  Places  than  200000  fighting  Men,  be- 
fides  what  have  been  left  in  Garrifons ;  and  I  think  the 
common  Computation  is,  that  of  an  Army,  at  the 
End  of  a  Campaign,  without  Sieges  or  Battles,  fcarce 
four  Fifths  can  be  muftered  of  thofe  that  came  into 
the  Field  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year.  His  Wars 
at  feveral  Times  till  the  laic  Peace  have  held  about  20 
Years ;  and_  if  40060  yearly  loft,  or  a  fifth  Part  of  his 
Armies,  are  to  be  multiplied  by  20,  he  cannot  have 
loft  left  than  800000  of  his  old  Subjects,  and  all  able- 

*  bedy'd 
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«  body'd  Men ;  a  greater  Number  than  the  new  Subjects 
'  he  had  acquired. 

'BUT  this  Lofs  is  not  all:  Providence  feems  to  have 
'  equally  divided  the  whole  Mafs  of  Mankind  into  dif- 

*  ferent  Sexes,  that  every  Woman  may  have  her  Husband, 
'  and  that  both  may  equally  contribute  to  the  Continuance 
'  of  the  Species.  It  follows  then,  that  for  all  the  Men 
'  that  have  been  loft,  as  many  Women  muft  have  lived 
'  fmgle,  and  it  were  but  Charity  to  believe  they  have  not 

*  done  all  the  Service  they  were  capable  of  doing  in  their 

*  Generation.     In  fo  long  a  Courfe  of  Years  great  part 

*  of  them  muft  have  died,  and  all  the  reft  muft  go  off 
'  at  laft  without  leaving  any  Reprefentatives  behind.  By 

*  this  Account  he  muft  have  loft  not  only  800000  Subjects, 
'  but  double  that  Number,  and  all  the  Increafe  that  was 

*  reafonably  to  be  expected  from  it. 

'  IT  is  faid  in  the  laft  War  there  was  a  Famine  in  his 

'  Kingdom,  which  fwept  away  two  Millions  of  his  Peo- 

*  pie.  This  is  hardly  credible :  If  the  lofs  was  only  of 
'  one  fifth  Part  of  that  Sum,  it  was  very  great.  But  tis 
1  no  wonder  there  fhould  be  Famine,  where  fo  much 
(  of  the  People's  Subftance  is  taken  away  for  the  King's 
c  Ufe,  that  they  have  not  fufncient  left  to  provide  againft 

*  Accidents ;  where  fo  rrnny  of  the  Men'are  taken  from 

*  the  Plough  to  fer've  the  King  in  his  Wars,  and  a  great 
«  part  of  the  Tillage  is  left  to  the  weaker  Hands  of  fo 

*  many  Women  and  Children.  Whatever  was  the  Lofs, 
f  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  the  Account  of  his 
5  Ambition. 

*  AND  fo  muft  alfo  the  Deftruction  or  Banimment  oF 
(  3  or  400000  of  his  reformed  Subjects ;  he  could  have 

*  no  other  Reafons  for  valuing  thofe  Lives  fo  very  cheap, 
'  but  only  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Bigotry  of  the 

*  Spanijb  Nation. 

'HOW  fhould  there  be  Induftry  in  a  Country  where 
'  all  Property  is  precarious  ?  What  Subject  will  fow  his 
'  Land  that  his  Prince  may  reap  the  whole  Harveft  ? 

*  Parfimony  and  Frugality  muft  be  Strangers  to  fuch. 
'  a  People  ;  for  will  any  Man  fave  to-day  what  he  has 
'  Reafon  to  fear  will  be  taken  from  him  to-morrow  ? 

*  And  where  is  the  Encouragement  for  marrying  ?   Will 

*  any  Man  think  of  railing  Children,  without  any  Afiu- 

C  2  '  ranee 
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ranee  of  Clothing  for  their  Backs,  or  fo  much  as  Food 
for  their  Bellies  ?  And  thus  by  his  fatal  Ambition  he 
mull  have  iefiened  the  Number  of  his  Subjects  not  only 
by  Slaughter  and  Deflruction,  but  by  preventing  their 
very  Births,  he  has  done  as  much  as  was  pomble  to- 
wards deftroying  Poilerity  itfelf. 

*  I  S  this  then  the  great,  the  invincible  Lewis  ?  This 
the  immortal  Man,  the  tout-puijfant,  or  the  Almighty, 
as  his  Flatterers  have  called  him  ?  Is  this  the  Man  that 
is  fo  celebrated  for  his  Conquefts  ?  For  every  Subject 
he  has  acquired,  has  he  not  loft  three  that  were  his  In- 
heritance ?  Are  not  his  Troops  fewer,  and  thofe  nei- 
ther fo  well  fed,  or  clothed,  or  paid,  as  they  were  for- 
merly, tho'  he  has  now  fo  much  greater  Caufe  to  exert 
himfelf  ?  And  what  can  be  the  Reafon  of  all  this,  but 
that  his  Revenue  is  a  great  deal  lefs,  his  Subjects  are 
either  poorer,  or  not  fo  many  to  be  plundered  by  con- 
ftant  Taxes  for  his  Ufe  ? 

'  I T  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  out  a  Way  to  Ileal 
a  Kingdom;  if  he  had  gone  on  conquering  as  he  did 
before,  his  Ruin  had  been  long  fince  fmifhed.  This 
brings  to  my  Mind  a  Saying  of  King  Pyrrbus,  after  he 
had  a  fecond  time  beat  the  Romans  in  a  pitched  Battle, 
and  was  complimented  by  his  Generals;  Yes,  fays  he, 
ykcb  another  Victory  and  1  am  quite  undone.  And  iince 
I  have  mentioned  Pyrrbus,  I  will  end  with  a  very 
good,  though  known  Story  of  this  ambitious  madMan. 
When  he  had  (hewn  the  utmoft  Fondnefs  of  his  Ex- 
pedition againfl  the  Romans,  Cyneas  his  chief  Minifler 
asked  him  what  he  propofed  to  himfelf  by  this  War  ? 
Why,  fays  Pyrrbus ,  to  conquer  the  Romans,  and  reduce 
all  Italy  to  my  Obedience.  What  then  ?  fays  Cyneas. 
To  pafs  over  into  Sicily,  fays  Pyrrbus,  and  then  all  the 
Sicilians  muft  be  our  Subjects.  And  what  does  your 
Majefty  intend  next  ?  Why  truly,  fays  the  King,  to 
conquer  Carthage,  and  make  myfelf  mailer  of  all 
Africa.  And  what,  Sir,  fays  the  Minifler  is  to  be  the 
End  of  all  your  Expeditions?  Why  then,  fays  the  King, 
1  for  the  rell  of  our  Lives  we'll  fit  down  to  good  Wine. 
How,  Sir,  replied  Cyneas ,  to  better  than  we  have  now 
before  us  ?  Have  we  not  already  as  much  as  we  can 
:  drink  ? 

«  RIOT 
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'  RIOT  and  Excefs  are  not  the  becoming  Characters 
'  of  Princes ;  but  if  Pyrrbus  and  Lewis  had  debauched  lij 
*  Vitellius,  they  had  been  lefs  hurtful  to  their  People. 

Your  humble  Servant , 

T  Philarithmus, 
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His  lacrymis  <vitam  damns,  &  miferefdmus  ultra. 

Virg.  Mn,  2*  v.  i-j.; 

Movd  by  thefe  Tears,  nve  pity  andprotecl. 
A  M  more  pleafed  with  a  Letter  that  is  filled  v. 

JL 

Touches  of  Nature  than  of  Wit.  The  following  ,./ 
is  of  this  Kind. 


SIR, 

AMONG  all  the  DiftreiTes  which  happen  in  Fami- 
lies, I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  touched 
upon  the  ferriage  of  Children  without  the  Confent 
of  their  Parents.  I  am  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  Per- 
forms. I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  Liberty  to 
choofe  for  myfelf ;  and  have  ever  fince  languifhed. 
under  the  Difpleafure  of  an  inexorable  Father,  who, 
though  he  fees  me  happy  in  the  beft  of  Husbands,  and 
bleued  with  very  fine  Children,  can  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was  fo  kind  to  me  before 
this  unhappy  Accident,  that  indeed  it  makes  my  Breach, 
of  Duty,  in  fome  meafure,  inexcufable  ;  and  at  the 
fame  times  creates  in  me  fuch  a  Tendernefs  towards 
him,  that  I  love  him  above  all  things,  and  would  die 
to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I  have  thrown  myfelf  at  his 
Feet,  and  befought  him  with  Tears  to  pardon  me  ;  but 
he  always  pufhes  me  away,  and  fpurns  me  from  him  ; 
I  have  written  feveral  Letters  to  him,  but  he  will  nei- 
ther open  nor  receive  them.  About  two  Years  ago  I 
fent  my  little  Boy  to  him,   dreffed  in  a.  new  Apparel ; 

C.  3.  <•  but 
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*  but  the  Child  returned  to  me  crying,  becaufe  he  faid 

*  his  Grandfather  would  not  fee  him,  and  had  ordered 
'  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  Houfe.     My  Mother  is  won 

*  over  to  my  Side,  but  da*es  not  mention  me  to  my  Fa- 

*  ther  for  fear  of  provoking  him.  About  a  Month  ago  he 
'  lay  fick  upon  his  Eed,  andin  great  Danger  of  his  Life :  I 

*  was  pierced  to  the  Heart  at  the  News,  and  could  not 

*  forbear  going  to  inquire  after  his  Health.  My  Mother 

*  took  this  Opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  my  Behalf:   fne 

*  told  him  with  abundance  of  Tears,  that  J  was  come  to 

*  fee  him,  that  I'could  notfpeakto  her  for  weeping,  and 
'  that  I  fkould  certainly  break  my  Heart  if  he  refus'd  at 

*  that  Time  to  give  me  his  Blefiing,  and  be  reconciled  to 

*  me.  He  was  fo  far  from  relenting  towards  me,  that  he 

*  bid  her  fpeak  no  more  of  me,  unlefs  fhe  had  a  mind  to 
'  difhirb  him  in  his  laft  Moments ;  for,  Sir,  you  mull: 
'  know  that  he  has  the  Reputation  of  an  honeft.  and  reli- 
'  gious  Man,  which  makes  my  Misfortune  fo  much  thai 
4  greater.    God  be  thanked  he  is  fmce  recovered  :    But 

*  his  fevere  Ufage  has  given  me  fuch    a  Blow,    that  I 

*  mall  foon  fink  under  it,    unlefs  I  may  be  relieved  by 

*  any  ImpreiTions  which  the  reading  of  this  in  your  Paper 
'  may  make  upon  him. 

Jam,  &c. 

O  F  all  HardnefTes  of  Heart  there  is  none  fo  inexcufa- 
ble  as  that  of  Parents  towards  their  Children.  An  obfti- 
nate,  inflexible,  unforgiving  Temper  is  odious  upon  all 
Occafions ;  but  here  it  is  unnatural.  The  Love,  Tender- 
nefs,  and  Companion,  which  are  apt  to  arifein  us  towards 
thofe  who  depend  upon  us,  is  that  by  which  the  whole 
World  of  Life  is  upheld.  The  Supreme  Being,  by  the 
tranfeendent  Excellency  and  Goodnefs  of  his  Nature, 
extends  his  Mercy  towards  all  his  Works ;  and  becaufe 
his  Creatures  have  not  fuch  a  fpontaneous  Benevolence 
and  Compallion  towards  thole  who  are  under  their  Care 
and  Protection,  he  has  implanted  in  them  an  InftincT:, 
that  fupplies  the  Place  of  this  inherent  Goodnefs.  I 
have  illuilrated  this  kind  of  Initincl  in  former  Papers, 
and  have  fhewn  how  it  runs  thro'  all  the  Species  of  brute 
Creatures,  as  indeed  the  whole  Animal  Creation  fubfiils 

ty  i^ 

THIS 
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THIS  InftincT:  in  Man  is  more  general  and  uncircum- 
fcribed  than  in  Brutes,  as  being  enlarged  by  the  Dilates 
of  Reafon  and  Duty.  For  if  we  confider  ourfelves  at- 
tentively, we  mall  find  that  we  are  not  only  inclined  to 
love  thofe  who  defcend  from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a 
kind  of  rop^/H,  or  natural  Affection,  to  every  thing  which 
relies  upon  us  for  its  Good  and  Prefervation .  Dependence 
is  a  perpetual  Call  upon  Humanity,  and  a  greater  In- 
citement to  Tendernefs  and  Pity  than  anyother  Motive 
whatfoever. 

THE  Man  therefore  who,  notwithflandinganyPamon. 
or  Refentment,  can  overcome  this  powerful  lnftinft,  and 
extinguish  natural  Affection,  debafes  his  Mind  even  below 
Brutality,  fruftrates,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the  great  De- 
fign  of  Providence,  and  flrikes  out  of  his  Nature  one  of 
the  moll  Divine  Principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

AMONG  innumerable  Arguments  which  might  be 
brought  againfl:  fuch  an  unreafonable  Proceeding,  I  fhall 
only  infill  on  one.  We  make  it  the  Condition  of  our  For- 
givenefs  that  we  forgive  others.  In  our  very  Prayers  we  de- 
fire  no  more  than  to  be  treated  by  this  kind  of  Retaliation. 
The  Cafe  therefore  before  us  feems  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Cafe  in  Point ;  the  Relation  between  the  Child  and  Fa- 
ther being  what  comes  neareft  to  that  between  a  Creature 
and  its  Creator.  If  the  Father  is  inexorable  to  the  Child 
who  has  offended,  let  the  Offence  be  of  never  fo  high  a 
Nature,  how  will  he  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  Supreme 
Being  under  the  tender  Appellation  of  a  Father,  and 
defire  of  him  fuch  a  Forgivenefs  as  he  himfelf  refufes  to 


grant  ? 


T  O  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious,  as  well  as 
many  prudential  Confiderations ;  but  if  the  laft  mention- 
ed Motive  does  not  prevail,  I  defpair  of  fucceeding  by 
any  other,  and  lhall  therefore  conclude  my  Paper  with  a 
very  remarkable  Story,  which  is  recorded  in  an  old 
Chronicle  publilhed  by  Freher,  among  the  Writers  of  the 
German  Hiitory. 

EG  IN  HART,  who  was  Secretary  to  Charles  the  Great, 
became  exceeding  popular  by  his  Behaviour  in  that  Poft. 
His  great  Abilities  gain'd  him  the  Favour  of  his  Matter, 
and  the  Eiieem  of  the  whole  Court.  Immay  the  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor,  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  Perfon  and 

C  4  Con^ 
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Conversation,  that  fhe  fell  in  Love  with  him.  As  me  was 
one  of  the  greateft  Beauties  of  the  Age,  Eginhart  anfwer'd 
her  with  a  more  than  equal  Return  of  Pafiion.  They  ftifled 
their  Flames  for  fome  time,   under  Apprehenfion  of  the 
fatal  Confequences  that  might  enfue.    Eginhart  atlength 
refolving  to  hazard  all,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  one 
whom  his  Heart  was  fo  much  fet  upon,  conveyed  himfelf 
one  Night  into  the  Princefs's  Apartment,  and  knocking 
gently  at  the  Door,  was  admitted  as  a  Perfon  who  had 
fomething  to  communicate  to  her  from  the  Emperor.  He 
was  with   her  in  private  molt  part  of  the  Night ;   but 
upon  his  preparing  to  go  away  about  Break  of  Day,  he 
obferved  that  there  had  fallen  a  great  Snow  during  his 
Stay  with  the  Princefs.    This  very  much  perplexed  him, 
left  the  Prints  of  his  Feet  in  the  Snow  might  make  Difco- 
veries  to  the  King,  who  often  ufed  to  vifit  his  Daughter 
m  the  Morning.    He  acquainted  the  Princefs  lmm  a  with 
his  Fears ;    who,  after  fome  Confultations  upon  the  Mat- 
ter, prevailed  upon  him  to  let  her  carry  him  through  the 
Snow  upon  her  own  Shoulders.    It  happened,  that  the 
Emperor  not  being  able  to  ileep,  was  at  that  time  up  and 
walking  in  his  Chamber,  when  upon  looking  through  the 
-Window  he  perceived  his  Daughter  tottering  under  her 
Burden,  and  carrying  his  firft  Minister  acrofs  the  Snow; 
which  fhe  had  no  fooner  done,  but  fhe  returned  again  with 
the  utmofl  Speed  to  her  own  Apartment.    The  Emperor 
\vas  extremely  troubled  and  aftonifhed  at  this  Accident ; 
but  refolved  to  fpeak  nothing  of  it  till  a  proper  Opportu- 
nity.    Jn  the  mean  time,  Eginhart  knowing  that  what  he 
had  done  could  not  be  long  a  Secret,  determined  to  retire 
from  Court ;  and  in  order  to  it  begged  the  Emperor  that 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  difmifs  him,  pretending  a  kind  of 
Difcontent  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for  his  long 
Services.     The  Emperor  would  not  give  a  direct  Anfwer 
to  his  Petition,  but  told  him  he  would  think  of  it,  and 
appointed  a  certain  Day  when  he  would  let  him  know  his 
3rieafure.     He  then  called  together  the  moll  faithful  of 
his  Counsellors,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  Secretary's 
Crime,  asked  them  their  Advice  in  fo  delicate  an  Affair. 
They  moft  of  them  gave  their  Opinion,  that  the  Perfon 
could  not  be  too  feverely  punifhed  who  had  thus  difho- 
rioured  his  Mailer,   Upon  the  whole  Debate,  the  Empe- 
ror 
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ror  declared  it  was  his  Opinion,  that  Eginbarfs  Puniih- 
ment  would  rather  increafe  than  diminifh  the  Shame  of 
his  Family,  and  that  therefore  he  thought  it  the  molt  ad- 
vifeable  to  wrear  out  the  Memory  of  the  Fact,  by  mar- 
rying him  to  his  Daughter.  Accordingly  Eginhart  was 
called  in,  and  acquainted  by  the  Emperor,  that  he 
mould  no  longer  have  any  Pretence  of  complaining  his 
Services  were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  Princefs  lmma 
mould  be  given  him  in  Marriage,  with  a  Dower  fuitable 
to  her  Quality  j  which  was  foon  after  performed  accord- 
ingly. % 

Na  18.2     Friday >  September  28. 


Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  hahet  ■   -  ■-        Juv.  Sat.  6.   v.iSo, 
The  Bitter  overbalances  the  Siveet. 

AS  all  Parts  of  human  Life  come  under  my  Obfer- 
vation,  my  Reader  muft  not  make  uncharitable  In- 
ferences from  my  fpeaking  knowingly  of  that  Sort 
of  Crime  which  is  at  prefent  treated  of.  He  will,  I  hope, 
fuppofe  I  know  it  only  from  the  Letters  of  Correipon  - 
dents,  two  of  which  you  fhall  have  as ■  follow.. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

■*-  TT  is  wonderful  to  me  that  among  the  many  Enor- 

*  JL  mities  which  you  have  treated  of,  you  have  not  men 
*■  tioned  that  of  Wenching,  and  particularly  the  Infnar- 
'  ing  Part;   I  mean,  that  it  is  a  Thing  very  fit  for  your* 

*  Pen,  to  expofe  the  Villany  of  the  Practice  of  deluding 

*  Women.     You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  myfelf  am   a. 

*  Woman  who  have  been  one  of  the  Unhappy  that  have 
'  fallen  into  this  Misfortune,  and  that  by  the  Infinuation 
*•  of  a  very  worthlefs  Fellow,    who  ferved  others  in  the 

*  fame  manner  both  before  my  Ruin  and  fince.  that  Time.. 
'  lhad,  as  foon  as  the  Rafcal  left  me,  fo  much  Indigna- 
t  tion  and  Revolution,  as  not  to  go  upon  tfieTown,   as- 
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the  Phrafe  is,  but  took  to  Work  for  my  Living  in  ail 
obfcure  Place,  out  of  the  Knowledge  of  all  with  whom 
I  was  before  acquainted. 

'  I  T  is  the  ordinary  Practice  and  Bufinefs  of  Life  with 
a  Set  of  idle  Fellows  about  this  Town,  to  write  Letters, 
fend  Meflages,  and  form  Appointments  with  little  raw 
unthinking  Girls,  and  leave  them  after  PofTefTion  of 
them,  without  any  Mercy,  to  Shame,  Infamy,  Poverty, 
and  Difeafe.  V/ere  you  td  read  the  naufeous  Imperti- 
nences which  are  written  on  thefe  Occafions,  and  to  fee 
the  filly  Creatures  fighingover  them,  it  could  not  but  be 
Matter  of  Mirth  as  well  as  Pity.  A  little  Prentice  Girl 
of  mine  has  been  for  feme  time  applied  to  by  an  Irijb 
Fellow,  who  drefies  very  fine,  and  flruts  in  a  laced  Coat, 
and  is  the  Admiration  of  Seamftrefles  who  arc  under 
Age  in  Town,  ever  fince  I  have  had  fome  Knowledge 
of  the  Matter,  I  have  debarred  my  Prentice  from  Pen, 
Ink  and  Paper.  But  the  other  Day  he  befpoke  fome  Cra- 
vats of  me:  I  went  out  of  the  Shop,  and  left  his  Miftrefs 
to  put  them  up  into  a  Bandbox  in  order  to  be  fent  to  him 
when  his  Man  called.  When  I  came  into  the  Shop 
again,  I  took  occafion  to  fend  her  away,  and  found  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Box  written  thefe  Words,  Why  would 
you  ruin  a  harmkjs  Creature  that  loves  ycu  ?  then  in  the 
Lid,  There  is  no  rejijling  Strephon  :  I  fcarched  a  little 
farther,  and  found  in  the  Rim  of  the  Box,  At  Eleven 
o^  clock  at  Night  come  in  an  Hackney -Coach  at  the  End  of 
our  Street.  This  was  enough  to  alarm  me;  I  fent  away 
the  things,  and  took  my  Meafures  accordingly.  An 
Hour  or  two  before  the  appointed  Time  I  examined  my 
young  Lady,  and  found  her  Trunk  Huffed  with  imper- 
tinent Letters,  and  an  old  Scroll  of  Parchment  in  Latin, 
which  her  Lover  had  fent  her  as  a  Settlement  of  Fifty 
Pounds  a  Year:  Among  other  things,  there  wasalfothe 
beft  Lace  I  had  in  my  Shop  to  make  him  a  Prefent  for 
Cravats.  I  was  very  glad  of  this  lail  Circumftance,  be- 
caufe  I  could  very  confcientioufly  fwear  again!!  him  that 
he  had  enticed  my  Servant  away,  and  was  her  Accom- 
plice in  robbing  me  :  I  procured  a  Warrant  agamft  hira 
accordingly.  Every  thing  was  now  prepared,  and  the 
tender  Hour  of  Love  approaching,  I,  who  had  a&ed  for 
m .yfelf  in  my  Youth  the  fame  fenfelefs  Part,  knew  how 

•  fift 
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to  manage  accordingly :  Therefore,  after  having  locked 
up  my  Maid,  and  not  being  fo  much  unlike  her  in 
Height  and  Shape,  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to  pafs  for 
her,  I  delivered  the  Bundle  defigned  to  be  carried  off  to 
her  Lover's  Man,  who  came  with  the  Signal  to  receive 
them.  Thus  I  followed  after  to  the  Coach,  where  when 
I  faw  his  Matter  take  them  in,  I  cried  out,  Thieves! 
Thieves  !  and  the  Conftable  with  his  Attendants  feized 
my  expecting  Lover.  I  kept  myfelf  unobferved  till  I 
faw  the  Crowd  fufficiently  increafed,  and  then  appeared 
to  declare  the  Goods  to  be  mine;  and  had  the  Satis- 
faction to  fee  my  Man  of  Mode  put  into  the  Round- 
Houfe,  with  the  ttolen  Wares  by  him,  to  be  produced 
in  Evidence  againft  him  the  next  Morning.  This  Mat- 
ter is  notoriouily  known  to  be  Fact ;  and  I  have  been 
contented  to  fave  my  Prentice,  and  take  a  Year's  Rent 
of  this  mortified  Lover,  not  to  appear  farther  in  the 
Matter.  This  was  fome  Penance;  but,  Sir,  is  this  enough 
for  aVillanyof  much  more  pernicious  Confequence  than 
the  Trifles  for  which  he  was  to  have  been  indicted  ? 
Should  not  you,  and  all  Men  of  any  Parts  or  Honour* 
put  things  upon  fo  right  a  Foot,  as  that  fuch  a  Rafcai 
mould  not  laugh  at  the  Imputation  of  what  he  was 
really  guilty,  and  dread  being  accufed  of  that  for 
which  he  was  arretted  ? 

'IN  a  word,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  Pov/er  of  you,  and 
fuch  as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as  infamous  to  rob 
a  poor  Creature  of  her  Honour  as  her  Clothes.  I  leave 
this  to  your  Confideration,  only  take  leave  (which  I 
cannot  do  without  fighing)  to  remark  to  you,  that  if 
this  had  been  the  Senfe  of  Mankind  thirty  Years  ago, 
I  mould  have  avoided  a  Life  fpent  in  Poverty  and 
Shame. 

1  amy  S  1  Rt 

Tour  mojl  bumble  Servant, 

Alice  Threadneedle, 

Mr.  Spectator,  Round-Houfe,  Sept.  9. 

I  Am  a  Man  of  Pleafure  about  Town,    but  by  the 
Stupidity  of  a  dull  Rogue  of  a  Juttice  of  Peace,  and 
an  infoient  Conftable,  upon  the  Oath  of  an  old  Harri- 

*  .dcua 
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*  dan,  am  imprifoned  here  for  Theft,  when  I  defigned 
c  only  Fornication.  The  Midnight  Magiftrate,  as  he  con- 

*  veyed  me  along,  had  you  in  his  Mouth,  and  faid,  this 

*  would  make  a  pure  Story  for  the  Spectator.  I 
'  hope,  Sir,  you  won't  pretend  to  Wit,  and  take  the  Part 
'  of  dull  Rogues  of  Bufinefs.  The  World  is  fo  altered  of 
1  lace  Years,  that  there  was  not  a  Man  who  would  knock 
'  down  a  Watchman  in  my  Behalf,  but  I  was  carried  off 
'  with  as  much  Triumph  as  if  I  had  been  a  Pick-pocket. 

*  At  this  rate,  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  Wit  and  Humour 
;  in   the  World.     The  Time  was  when   all  the  honefl 

*  Whore- matters  in  the  Neighbourhood  would  have  rofe 

*  againft  the  Cuckolds  in  my  Refcue.  If  Fornication  is 

*  to  be  fcandalous,  half  the  fine  things  that  have  been 

*  writ  by  moft  of  the  Wits  of  the  laft  Age  may  be  burnt 
'  by  the  common  Hangman.  Harkee,  Mr.  Spec,  do  not 
■  be  queer  ;  after  having  done  fome  things  pretty  well, 

*  don't  begin  to  write  at  that  rate  that  no  Gentleman 
'  can  read  thee.     Be  true  to  Love,  and  burn  your  Seneca. 

*  You  do  not  expe&  me  to  write  my  Name  from  hence, 
\  but  I  am 

Tour  unknown  humble,  &c. 
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Hefiod, 

Sometimes  fair  Truth  in  Ficlion  nve  difguife, 
Sometimes  prefent  her  naked  to  Mens  Eyes. 

FABLES  were  the  firft  Pieces  of  Wit  that  made  their 
Appearance  in  the  World,  and  have  been  itill  highly 
valued  not  only  in  Times  of  the  greater!  Simplicity, 
but  among  the  moll  polite  Ages  of  Mankind.     Jot  ham's 
Fable  of  the  Trees  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant,  and  as 

beautiful 
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beautiful  as  any  which  have  been  made  fince  that  Time. 
Nathan's  Fable  of  the  poor  Man  and  his  Lamb  is  like- 
wife  more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  belides  the 
above-mentioned,  and  had  fogood  an  Effect,  as  to  convey 
Inftruction  to  the  Ear  of  a  King  without  offending  it,  and 
to  bring  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart  to  a  right  Senfe 
of  his  Guilt  and  his  Duty.     We  find  JEfop  in  the  moft  di- 
flant  Ages  of  Greece ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  very  Begin- 
nings of  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome,  we  fee  a  Mutiny 
among  the  common  People  appeafed  by  a  Fable  of  the  Belly 
and  the  Limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the 
Attention  of  an  incenfed  Rabble,  at  a  time  when  perhaps 
they  would  have  torn  to  pieces  any  Man  who  had  preach- 
ed the  fame  Doctrine  to  them  in  an  open  and  direct  man- 
ner.    As  Fables  took  their  Birth  in  the  very  Infancy  of 
Learning,  they  never  flourifhed  more  than  when  Learning 
was  at  its  greateft  Height.     To  juftify  this  AfTertion,  I 
fhall  put  my  Reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  greateft  Wit 
and  Critick  in  the  Auguftan  Age  ;    and  of  Boileau,    the 
moft  correct  Poet  among  the  Moderns :  Not  to  mention 
La  Fontaine,  who  by  this  Way  of  Writing  is  come  more 
into  vogue  than  any  other  Author  of  our  Times. 

THE  Fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are raifed  altoge- 
ther upon  Brutes  and  Vegetables,  with  fome  of  our  own 
Species  mixt  among  them,  when  the  Moral  hath  fo  re* 
quired.     But  befides  this  kind  of  Fable,  there  is  another 
in  which  the  Actors  are  Pafhons,  Virtues,  ViGes,  and  other 
imaginary  Perfons  of  the  likeNature.  Some  of  the  ancient 
Criticks  will  have  it,  that  the  Iliad  andOdyfTey  of  Homer 
are  Fables  of  this  Nature;  and  that  the  feveral  Names  of 
Gods  and  Heroes  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Affections  of  the 
Mind  in  aviiible  Shape  and  Character.  Thus  they  tell  u?,. 
that  Achilles,  in  the  firft  Iliad,  reprefents  Anger,  or  the 
Irafcible  Part  of  Human  Nature;  That  upon  drawing  his 
Sword  againft  his  Superior  in  a  full  AiTembly,  Pallas  is 
only  another  Name  forReafon,  which  checks  and  advifes 
him  upon  that  Occafion ;    and  at  her  firft  Appearance 
touches  him  upon  the  Head,  that  Part  of  the  Man  beino- 
looked  upon  as  the  Seat  of  Reafon.  And  thus  of  the  reft  of 
the  Poem.  As  for  the  OdyiTey,  1  think  it  is  plain  that  Horace 
confidered  it  as  one  of  thefe  Allegorical  Fables,  by  the  Moral 
which  he  has  given  us  of  feveral  Parts  of  it.  The  greateft 

Italian 
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Ita!ianVJ\t%  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  Writing  of  this 
■latter  kind  of  Fables  :  As  Spenfers  Fairy -Queen  is  one 
continued  Series  of  them  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End 
of  that  admirable  Work.  If  we  look  into  the  fineft  Profe- 
Authors  of  Antiquity,  fuch  as  Cicero,  Plato,  Xenopho?z,  and 
many  others,  we  mall  find  that  this  was  likewife  their  Fa- 
vourite Kind  of  Fable.  1  mail  only  farther  obferve  upon  it, 
that  the  rirft  of  this  Sort  that  made  any  confiderable  Fi- 
gure in  the  W'orld,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting  with 
Pleafure  and  Virtue  ;  which  was  invented  by  Prodicus, 
who  lived  before  Socrates,  and  in  the  firfl  Dawnings  of 
Philofophy.  He  ufed  to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of 
this  Fable,  which  procured  him  a  kind  of  Reception  in  all 
the  Market-towns,  where  he  never  failed  telling  it  as  foon 
as  he  had  gathered  an  Audience  about  him. 

AFTER  this  fhort  Preface,  which  I  have  made  up  of 
fuch  Materials  as  my  Memory  does  at  prefent  fuggeit.  to 
me,  before  I  prefent  my  Reader  with  a  Fable  of  this  Kind, 
which  I  defign  as  the  Entertainment  of  the  prefent  Paper, 
I  mult  in  a  few  Words  open  the  Occafion  of  it. 

IN  the  Account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  Converfa- 
tion  and  Behaviour  of  Socrates,  the  Morning  he  was  to  die, 
he  tells  the  following  Circumftance. 

WHEN  Socrates  his  Fetters  were  knocked  off  (as  vvai 
ufual  to  be  done  on  the  Day  that  the  condemned  Perfon 
was  to  be  executed)  being  feated  in  the  midlt  of  his  Difci- 
ples,  and  laying  one  of  his  Legs  over  the  other,  in  a  very 
unconcerned  Poiture,  he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been 
galled  by  the  Iron  ;  and  whether  k  was  to  mew  the  Indif- 
ference with  which  he  entertained  the  Thoughts  of  his  ap- 
proaching Death,  or  (after  his  ufual  manner)  to  take  every 
Occafion  of  Philofophifmg  upon  fome  ufeful  Subject,  he 
cbferved  the  Pleafure  of  that  Senfation  which  now  arofe 
in  thole  very  Parts  of  his  Leg,  that  jufl  before  had  been 
fo  much  pained  by  the  Fetter.     Upon  this  he  reflected  en 
the  Nature  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  general,  and  how  con- 
iVantly  they  fucceeed  one  another.  To  this  he  added,  That 
if  a  Man  of  a  good  Genius  for  a  Fable  were  to  reprefent 
the  Nature  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  that  Way  of  Writing, 
he  would  probably  join  them  together  after  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  one  to  come  into 
any  Place  without  being  followed  by  the  other. 

IT 
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IT  is  poflible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it  proper  at 
fuch  a  Time  to  defcribe  Socrates  lanching  out  into  a  Dif- 
courfe  which  was  not  of  a  piece  with  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Day,  he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this  Hint,  and  have 
drawn  it  out  into  fome  beautiful  Allegory  or  Fable.  But 
iince  he  has  not  done  it,  I  fhall  attempt  to  write  one 
myfelf  in  the  Spirit  of  that  Divine  Author. 

THE  R  E  were  two  Families  which  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  World  were  as  oppofite  to  each  other  as  Light  and 
Darknefs.  The  one  of  them  lived  in  Heaven ,  and  the  other  in 
Hell.  The  youngeji  Defcendent  of  the  firfi  Family  was  Plea- 
fure,  who  was  the  Daughter  of  Happinefs,  who  was  the 
Child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the  Offspring  of  the  Gods.  Thejet 
&s  1  faid  before y  had  their  Habitation  in  Heaven.  The 
youngeji  of  the  oppofite  Family  was  Pain,  who  was  the  Son 
of  Mifery,  who  was  the  Child  of  Vice,  who  was  the  Oft- 
fpring  of  the  Furies.  The  Habitation  of  this  Race  of  Beings 
was  in  Hell. 

THE  middle  Station  of  Nature  between  thefe  two  oppofie 
Extremes  was  the  Earth,  which  was  inhabited  by  Creatures 
of  a,  middle  Kind,  neither  fo  Virtuous  as  the  one,  nor  fo  Vi- 
■cious  as  the  other,  but  partaking  of  the  good  and  bad  Quali- 
ties of  thefe  two  oppofite  Families.  Jupiter  confide  ring  that 
this  Species  commonly  called  Man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be  mi- 
ferable,  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy ;  that  he  might  make  a 
Difiinclion  between  the  Good  and  the  Bad,  ordered  the  two 
youngeji  of  the  above-mentioned  Families,  Pleafure  who  v:as 
the  Daughter  of  Happinefs,  and  Pain  v:ho  was  the  Son  of 
Mifery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  Part  of  Nature  which 
lay  in  the  Half-way  between  them,  having  promifed  to  fettle 
it  upon  then},  both,  provided  they  could  agree  upon  the  Divifion 
of  it,  Jo  as  to  Jkare  Mankind  between  them, 

P  LE  A  SURE  and  Pain  were  no  Joiner  met  in  their  nexv 
Habitation,  but  they  immediately  agreed  upon  this  Point,  that 
Plenfure  Jhould  take  pojjejjhn  of  ths  Virtuous,  and  Pain  of  the 
Vicious  Part  of  -that  Species  which  was  given  up  to  them, 
But  upon  examining  to  which  of  them  ar?y  Individual  they  met 
*with  belonged,  they  found  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  hin%$ 
for  that,  contrary  to  v:hat  they  had feen,  in  their  old  Places  of 
Refidence,  there  was  no  Perfon  fo  Vicious  who  had  not  fome 
Good  in  him,  nor  any  Perfon  fo  Virtuous  w<bg  bad  not  in  him 

Jom 
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fome  Evil.  The  Truth  of  it  is,  they  generally  found' upon  Search, 
that  in  the  moft  'vicious  Man  Pleafure  might  lay  a  Claim  to 
an  hundredth  Part,  and  that  in  the  tnojl  virtuous  Man  Pain 
might  come  in  for  at  leaf  two  Thirds.  This  they  favo  would 
occafion  endlefs  Difputes  between  them,  unlefs  they  could  come 
to  fome  Accommodation.  To  this  end  there  was  a  Marriage 
propofed  between  them,  and  at  length  concluded:  By  this  means 
it  is  that  we  find  Pleafure  and  Pain  are  fuch  confant  Yoke- 
fellows, a?id  that  they  either  make  their  Vijits  together,  or 
are  never  far  afunder.  If  Pain  comes  into  an  Heart,  he  is 
quickly  followed  by  Pleafure ;  and  if  Pleafure  enters,  you 
may  be  fur  e  Pain  is  not  far  off. 

B  UT  notwithfianding  this  Marriage  was  very  convenient 
for  the  two  Parties,  it  did  not  feem  to  anfwer  the  Intention  of' 
Jupiter  hi  fending  them  among  Mankind.  To  remedy  therefore 
this  Inconvenience,  it  was  Jiipulated  between  them  by  Article, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Confent  of  each  Family,  that  notvnth- 
ftanding  they  here  poffeffed  the  Species  indifferently ;  upon  the 
Death  of  every  fingle  Perfon,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in 
hi?n  a  certain  Proportion  of  Evil,  he  Jhould  be  difpatched  in- 
to the  infernal  Regions  by  a  Pafj'port  from  Pain,  there  to 
dwell  with  Mifery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies.  Or  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  Proportion  of  Good,  he  Jhould  be 
difpatched  into  Heaven  by  a  Pafjport  from  Pleafure,  there  to 
dwell  with  Happinefs ,  Virtue  and  the  Gods,  L 


N°  184      Monday  >  OBoberi. 


^-     .  ■  Opere  in  longo  fas  ejl  obrepere  fomnum. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  360. 

«...<■  In  long  Works  Sleep  will  fo7ne  times  furprife. 

Roscommon,, 

WHEN  a  Man  has  difcovered  a  new  Vein  of  Hu- 
mour, it  often  carries  him  much  farther  than  he 
expe&ed  from  it.     My  Correspondents  take  the 
Hint  I  give  them,  and  puxfue  it  into  Speculations  which- 

I  never 
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I  never  thought  of  at  my  firft  darting  it.  This  has  been 
the  Fate  of  my  Paper  on  the  Match  of  Grinning,  which 
has  already  produced  a  fecond  Paper  on  parallel  Subjects, 
and  brought  me  the  following  Letter  by  the  laft  Poll.  I 
fhall  not  premife  any  thing  to  it  farther,  than  that  it  is 
built  on  Matter  of  Fact,  and  is  as  follows. 

SIR, 

c  T70U  have  already  obliged  the  World  with  a  Dif- 
B     jL     courfe  upon  Grinning,  and  have  fmce  proceeded 

*  to  Whittling,  from  whence  you  at  length  came  to  Yawn- 

*  ing ;  from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very  natural 
'  Tranfition  to  Sleeping.  I  therefore  recommend  to  you 
*'  for  the  Subject  of  a  Paper  the  following  Advertilement, 
'  which  about  two  Months  ago  was  given  into  every  bo- 

*  dy 's  Hands,  and  may  be  feen  with  fome  Additions  in  the 

*  Daily  Gourant  of  Auguft  the  Ninth. 

<  NICHOLAS  HART,    nvho  Jlept  laft  Tear   in 

*  St.  Bartholomew^  Hofpital,  intends  to  Jleep  this  Tear  at 

*  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little- Britain. 

'HAVING  fince  inquired  into  the  Matter  of  Fa£,  I 

*  find  that  the  above- mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is  every 
'  Year  feized  with  a  periodical  Fit  of  Sleeping,  which 

*  begins  upon  the  Fifth  of  Auguft,  and  ends  on  the  Eleventh 

*  of  the  fame  Month  :  That 

4  On  the  Firft  of  that  Month  he  grew  dull ; 
'  On  the  Second,   appeared  droufy; 

*  On  the  Third,  fell  a  yawning ; 
■  On  the  Fourth,  began  to  nod ; 

*  On  the  Fifth,  dropped  alleep ; 

'  On  the  Sixth,  was  heard  to  more ; 

'  On  the  Seventh,    turned  himfelf  in  his  Bed; 

"  On  the  Eighth,  recovered  his  former  Poiture ; 

'  On  the  Ninth  fell  a  ftretching ; 

'  On  the  Tenth  about  Midnight,  awaked  ; 

'  On  the  Eleventh  in  the  Morning,  call'd  for  a  little 

*  Small-Beer. 

'  THIS  Account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  Journal 
c  of  this  ileeping  Worthy,  as  it  has  been  faithfully  kept 
!  by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln  £ -Inn,  who  has  undertaken 

!  to 
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to  be  his  Hiftriographer.    I  have  fent  it  to  you,  not  only 
as  it  reprefents  the  Adlions  of  Nicholas  Hart,  but  as  it 
feems  a  very  natural  Piclure  of  the  Life  of  many  anho- 
neft  Englijb  Gentleman,  whofe  whole  Hiftory  very  often 
confnts  of  Yawning,    Nodding,  Stretching,  Turning, 
Sleeping,  Drinking,  and  the  like  extraordinary  Particu- 
lars. I  do  not  queftion,  Sir,  that,  if  you  pleafed,  you  could 
put  out  an  Advertifement  not  unlike  the  above-mention- 
ed, of  feveral  Men  of  Figure;  that  Mr.  Jo^*  fuch-a-one, 
Gentleman,  or  Thomas  fuch-a-one,  Efquire,  who  flept  in 
the  Country  laft  Summer,  intends  to  fleep  in  Town  this 
Winter.    The  worft  of  it  is,  that  the  droufy  Part  of  our 
Species  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very  honeft  Gentlemen, 
who  live  quietly  among  their  Neighbours,  without  ever 
difturbing  the  publick  Peace :  They  are  Drones  without 
Stings.  J  could  heartily  wifh,  that  feveral  turbulent,  rel- 
iefs, ambitious  Spirits,  would  for  a- while  change  Places 
with  thefe  good  Men,  and  enter  themfelves  into  Nicho- 
las Hart's  Fraternity.    Could  one  but  lay  afleep  a  few 
bufy  Heads  which  I  could  name,  from  the  Firft  ofiVb- 
vember  next  to  the  Firft  of  May  enfuing,  I  queftion  not 
but  it  would  very  much  redound  to  the  Quiet  of  parti- 
cular Perfons,  as  well  as  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick. 
*  BUT  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  believe,  Sir,  you 
will  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  Circumitance  for  a  Man 
to  gain  his  Livelihood  by  Sleeping,  and  that  Reft  mould 
procure  a  Man  Suftenance  as  well  as  Induftry ;  yet  fo  it 
is  that  Nicholas  got  laft  Year  enough  to  fupport  himfelf 
for  a  Twelvemonth.  I  am  likewife  informed  that  he  has 
this  Year  had  a  very  comfortable  Nap.  The  Poets  value 
themfelves  very  much  for  fleep ing  on  Tamajjus,  but  I 
never  heard  they  got  a  Groat  by  it :  On  the  contrary, 
our  Friend  Nicholas  gets  more  by  Sleeping  than  he  could 
by  Working,  and  may  be  more  properly  faid,  than  ever 
Homer  was,  to  have  had  Golden  Dreams.    Jwvenal  in- 
deed mentions  a  droufy  Husband  who  raifed  an  Eftate 
by  Snoring,  but  then  he  is  reprefented  to  have  flept 
what  the  common  People  call  a  Dog's  Sleep ;  or  if  his 
Sleep  was  real,  his  Wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  Bu- 
finefs.  Your  Pen,  which  loves  to  moralize  upon  all  Sub- 
jects, may  raife  fomething,  methinks,  on  this  Circum- 
ftance  alfo,  and  point  out  to  us  thofeSetsof  Men,  who 

*  inflead 
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inftead  of  growing  rich  by  an  honeft  Induftry,  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  Favours  of  the  Great,  by  mak- 
ing themfelves  agreeable  Companions  in  the  Participa- 
tions of  Luxury  and  Pleafure. 

'  I  muft  further  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  one  of  the  moil 
eminent  Pens  in  Grubflreet  is  now  employed  in  Writ- 
ing the  Dream  of  this  miraculous  Sleeper,  which  T  hear 
will  be  of  a  more  than  ordinary  Length,  as  it  mull  con- 
tain all  the  Particulars  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  in 
his  Imagination  during  fo  long  a  Sleep.  He  is  faid  to  have 
gone  already  through  three  Days  and  three  Nights  of  it, 
and  to  have  comprifed  in  them  the  moll  remarkable  Paf- 
fages  of  the  four  firft  Empires  of  the  World.  If  he  can 
keep  free  from  Party-ftrokes,  his  Work  may  be  of  Ufe; 
but  this  I  much  doubt,  having  been  informed  by  one  of 
his  Friends  and  Confidents,  that  he  has  fpoken  fome 
things  of  Nimrod  with  too  great  Freedom. 
L  1  am  ever,  Sir,  &c. 

N°  185       Tuefday,  October  2. 


■« T^antcene  Ani?nis  ccelejlibus  Ira?    Virg.  JEn.  I.  v. 1 5. 

A?id  dwells  fuch  Fury  in  celejiial  Breajls  ? 

THERE  is  nothing  in  which  Men  more  deceive  them- 
felves than  in  what  the  World  call  Zeal.  There  are 
fo  many  Paffions  which  hide  themfelves  under  it, 
and  fo  many  Mifchiefs  arifing  from  it,  that  fome  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  fay  it  would  have  been  for  the  Benefit  of  Man- 
kind if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Vir- 
tues. It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  Laudable  and  Prudential, 
it  is  an  hundred  times  Criminal  and  Erroneous \  nor  can  it  be 
otherwife,  if  we  confider  that  it  operates  with  equal  Violence 
in  all  Religions,  however  oppofite  they  may  be  to  one 
another,  and  in  all  the  Subdivifions  of  each  Religion  in 
particular. 

WE  are  told  by  fome  of  the  Jev/ifh  Rabbins,  that  the 
iirft  Murder  was  occaaoned  by  a  religious  Controverfy  ; 

and 
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and  if  we  had  the  whole  Hiftory  of  Zeal  from  the  Days 
of  Cain  to  our  own  Times,  we  mould  fee  it  filled  with  fo 
many  Scenes  of  Slaughter  and  Bloodihed,  as  would  make 
a  wife  Man  very  careful  how  he  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  fuch  a  Principle,  when  it  only  regards  Matters 
of  Opinion  and  Speculation. 

I  would  have  every  Zealous  Man  examine  his  Heart 
thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he 
calls  a  Zeal  for  his  Religion,  is  either  Pride,  Intereft,  or 
Ill-nature.  A  Man,  who  differs  from  another  in  Opinion, 
fets  himfelf  above  him  in  his  own  Judgment,  andin  feveral 
Particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wifer  Perfon.  This  is  a  great 
Provocation  to  the  proud  Man,  and  gives  a  very  keen  Edge 
to  what  he  calls  his  Zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  Cafe  very  often, 
we  may  obferve  from  the  Behaviour  of  fome  of  the  moil 
zealous  for  Orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  Friendfhips 
and  Intimacies  with  vicious  immoral  Men,  provided  they 
do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  fame  Scheme  of  Belief.  The 
Keafon  is,  Becaufe  the  vicious  Believer  gives  the  Prece- 
dency to  the  virtuous  Man,  and  allows  the  good  Chriftian 
to  be  the  worthier  Perfon,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  cannot 
come  up  to  his  Perfections.  This  we  find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  ParTage  which  we  fee  quoted  in  almofl  every  Syf- 
tem  of  Ethicks,  tho'  upon  another  Occaiion. 


Video  meliora  prokoque, 


Deteriora  fequor  >  Ovid.  Met.  1.  7.  V.  20. 

I  fee  the  Right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  Wrong,  and  yet  the  Wrong  purfue.  Tate. 

On  the  conttary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  Zeal  were  true  and 
genuine,  we  mould  be  much  more  angry  with  a  Sinner 
than  a  Heretickj  fmce  there  are  feveral  Cafes  which  may 
excufe  the  latter  before  his  great  Judge,  but  none  which 
can  excufe  the  former. 

INTEREST  is  likewife  a  great Inflamer,  and  fets  a 
Man  on  Perfecution  under  the  colour  of  Zeal.  For  this 
Reafon  we  find  none  are  fo  forward  to  promote  the  true 
Worfhip  by  Fire  and  Sword,  as  thofewho  find  their  prefent 
Account  in  it.  But  I  fhall  extend  the  Word  Intereft  to  a 
larger  Meaning  than  what  is  generally  given  it,  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  Spiritual  Safety  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  to  our 
Temporal.    A  Man  is  glad  to  gain  Numbers  on  his  Side, 


as 
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as  they  ferve  to  ftrengthen  him  in  his  private  Opinions. 
Every  Profelyte  is  like  a  new  Argument  for  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  Faith .  It  makes  him  believe  that  his  Principles 
carry  Convidtion  with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to 
be  true,  when  he  finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  Rea- 
fon  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  And  that  this  Tem- 
per of  Mind  deludes  a  Man  very  often  into  an  Opinion 
of  his  Zeal,  may  appear  from  the  common  Behaviour  of 
the  Atheift,  who  maintains  and  fpreads  his  Opinions  with 
as  much  Heat  as  thofe  who  believe  they  do  it  only  out 
of  a  Pamon  for  God's  Glory. 

ILL-NATURE  is  another  dreadful  Imitator  of 
Zeal.  Many  a  good  Man  may  have  a  natural  Rancour 
and  Malice  in  his  Heart,  which  has  been  in  fome  mea- 
fure  quelled  and  fubdued  by  Religion  ;  but  if  it  finds  any 
Pretence  of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  feem  to  him 
inconfiftent  with  the  Duties  of  a  Chriftian,  it  throws  off 
all  Reftraint,  and  rages  in  full  Fury.  Zeal  is  therefore 
a  great  Eafe  to  a  malicious  Man,  by  making  him  be- 
lieve he  does  God  Service,  whilft  he  is  gratifying  the 
Bent  of  a  perverfe  revengeful  Temper.  For  this  Reafon 
we  find,  that  moft  of  the  MafTacres  and  Devaluations, 
which  have  been  in  the  World,  have  taken  their  Rife  from 
a  furious  pretended  Zeal. 

I  love  to  fee  a  Man  zealous  in  a  good  Matter,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  his  Zeal  fhews  itfelf  for  advancing  Morality, 
and  promoting  the  Happinefs  of  Mankind  :  But  when  I 
find  the  Inftruments  he  works  with  are  Racks  and  Gib- 
bets, Gallies,  and  Dungeons;  when  he  imprifons  Mens 
Perfons,  confifcates  their  Eftates,  ruins  their  Families,  and 
burns  the  Body  to  fave  the  Soul,  I  cannot  flick  to  pro- 
nounce of  fuch  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may  think  of 
his  Faith  and  Religion)  his  Faith  is  vain,  and  his  Reli- 
gion unprofitable. 

AFTER  having  treated  of  thefe  falfe  Zealots  in  Reli- 
gion, I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monftrous  Species  of 
Men,  who  one  would  not  think  had  any  Exigence  in  Na- 
ture, were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  Converfa- 
tion,  I  mean  the  Zealots  in  Atheifm.  One  would  fancy- 
that  thefe  Men,  tho'  they  fall  fhort,  in  every  other  refpecl, 
of  thofe  who  make  a  Profemon  of  Religion,  would  at 
leaft  outfhine  them  in  this  Particular,  and  be  exempt  from 

that 
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that  fingle  Fault  which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  impra- 
dent  Fervours  of  Religion  :  But  fo  it  is,  that  Infidelity  is 
propagated  with  as  much  Fiercenefs  and  Contention, 
Wrath  and  Indignation,  as  if  the  Safety  of  Mankind  de- 
pended upon  it.  There  is  fomething  fo  ridiculous  and  per- 
verfe  in  this  kind  of  Zealots,  that  one  does  not  know 
how  to  fet  them  out  in  their  proper  Colours.  They  are  a 
Sort  of  Gameiterswho  are  eternally  upon  the  Fret,  though 
they  play  for  nothing.  They  are  perpetually  teizing  their 
Friends  to  come  over  to  them,  though  at  the  fame  time 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  mall  get  any  thing  by  the 
Bargain.  Jn  fhort,  the  Zeal  of  fpreading  Atheifm  is,  if 
poffible,  more  abfurd  than  Atheifm  itfelf. 

SINCE  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  Zeal 
which  appears  in  Atheifts  and  Infidels,  I  muft  farther  ob- 
ferve  that  they  are  likewife  in  a  mod  particular  mannerpof- 
fefied  with  the  Spirit  of  Bigotry.  They  are  wedded  to  Opi- 
nions full  of  Contradiction  and  Jmpofiibility,  and  at  the 
fame  time  look  upon  the  fmalleft  Difficulty  in  an  Article  of 
Faith  as  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  rejecting  it.  Notions  that 
fall  in  with  the  common  Reafon  of  Mankind,  that  are  con- 
formable to  the  Senfe  of  all  Ages  and  all  Nations,  not  tp 
mention  their  Tendency  for  promoting  the  Happinefs  of 
Societies,  or  of  particular  Perfons,  are  exploded  as  Errors 
and  Prejudices;  and  Schemes  erected  in  their  Head  that 
are  altogether  monftrous  and  irrational,  and  require  the 
moil  extravagant  Credulity  to  embrace  them.  I  would  fain 
ask  one  of  thefe  bigotted  Infidels,  fuppofing  all  the  great 
Points  of  Atheifm,  as  the  cafual  or  eternal  Formation  of  the 
"World,  the  Materiality  of  a  thinking  Subftance,  the  Mor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  the  fortuitous  Organization  of  the  Body, 
the  Motions  and  Gravitation  of  Matter,  with  the  like  Parti- 
culars, were  laid  together  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  Creed, 
according  to  the  Opinions  of  the  moll  celebrated  Atheifts ; 
I  fay,  fuppofing  fuch  a  Creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  any  one  People  in  the  World,  whether  it  would 
not  require  an  infinitely  greater  meamre  of  Faith,  than 
any  Set  of  Articles  which  they  fo  violently  oppofe.  Let 
me  therefore  advife  this  Generation  of  Wranglers,  for  their 
own  and  for  the  publick  Good,  to  act  at  leaft  fo  confiftent- 
ly  with  themfelves,  as  not  to  burn  with  Zeal  for  Irreli- 
gion>  and  with  Bigotry  for  Nonfecife,  C 

Wednefdcgt 
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Caelum  ipfum  petimus  ftultitid. Hor.  Od.3.  1. 1 .  v.  38. 

•—Scarce  the  Gods  and  heavnly  Climes, 

Are  fafe  from   our  audacious  Crimes.  Dryde», 

UPON  my  return  to  my  Lodgings  laft  Night  I 
found  a  .Letter  from  my  worthy  Friend  the  Clergy- 
man, whom  I  have  given  fome  Account  of  in  my 
former  Papers.  He  tells  me  in  it  that  he  was  particu- 
larly pleafed  with  the  latter  Part  of  my  Yefterday's  Specu- 
lation ;  and  at  the  fame  time  inclofed  the  following  Ef- 
fay,  which  he  defires  me  to  publifh  as  the  Sequel  of  that 
Difcourfe.  It  confifts  partly  of  uncommon  Reflexions, 
and  partly  of  fuch  as  have  been  already  ufed,  but  now 
fet  in  a  flronger  Light. 

*  A  Believer  may  be  excufed  by  the  mofc  hardened  Athelfr. 
'  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  Convert,  becaufe  he 

*  does  it  with  an  Eye  to  both  their  Interefts.  The  Athefft 

*  is  inexcufable  who  tries  to  gain  over  a  Believer,  becaufe 

*  he  does  not  propofe  the  doing  himfelf  or  the  Believer 
f  any  Good  by  fuch  a  Converfion. 

*  THE  Proipecl  of  a  future  State  is  the  fecret  Com- 

*  fort  and  Refrefhment  of  my  Soul ;  it  is  that  which  makes 
'  Nature  look  gay  about  me;  it  doubles  all  myPleafures, 

*  and  fupports  me  under  all  my  Afflictions.  I  can  look 
4  at  Difappointmehts  and  Misfortunes,  Pain  and  Sicknefs, 
'  Death  itfelf,  and,  what  is  worfe  than  Death,  the  Lofs 

*  of  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  me,  with  Indifference,  fo 
*■  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  Pleafures  of  Eternity,  and 

*  the  State  of  Being  in  which  there  will  be  no  Fears  nor 

*  Apprehenfions,  Pains  nor  Sorrows,  Sicknefs  nor  Separa- 
'  tion.  Why  will  any  Man  be  fo  impertinently  Officious 
f  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  Fancy  and  Delufion  ?  Is 
i  there,  any  Merit  in  being  the  Meffonger  of  ill  News  ?  If 
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«  it  is  a  Dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  fince  it  makes  me  both 
6  the  happier  and  better  Man. 

*  I  mull  confefs  I  do  not  know  how  to  truft  a  Man 
'  who  believes  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell,  or,  in  other 
'  Words,  a  future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments. 
'  Not  only  natural  Self-love,   but  Reafon  directs  us   to 

*  promote  our  own  Intereft  above  all  Things.  It  can  never 

*  be  for  the  Intereft  of  a  Believer  to  do  me  a  Mifchief, 

*  becaufe  he  is  fure  upon  the   Balance  of  Accounts  to 

*  find  himfelf  a  Lofer  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  con- 

*  fiders  his  own  Welfare  in  his  Behaviour  towards  me, 
'  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the  Good  he  can,  and  at 
*.  the  fame  time  reitrain  him  from  doing  me  any  Injury. 
'  An  Unbeliever  does  not  ac~l  like  a  reafonable  Creature. 

*  if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  prefent  Intereft,  or  does 
f  not  diftrefs  me  when  it  turns  to  his  prefent  Advantage. 
'  Honour  and  Good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his  Hands  ; 

*  but  as  thefe  would  be  very  much  ftrengthened  by  Rea- 
f  fon  and  Principle,   fo  without  them  they  are  only  In- 

*  Hindis,  or  wavering  unfettled  Notions,  which  reft  on 

*  no  Foundation. 

'INFIDELITY  has  been  attack'd  with  fo  good 

*  Succefs  of  late  Years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its 

*  Out-works.  The  Atheift  has  not  found  his  Poft  tenable, 

*  and  is  therefore  retired  into  Deifm,  and  a  Disbelief  of 

*  revealed  Religion  only.     But  the  Truth  of  it  is,    the 

*  greateft  Number  of  this  Set  of  Men,  are  thofe  who,  for 
'  want  of  a  virtuous  Education,  or  examining  the  Grounds 
'  of  Religion,  know  fo  very  little  of  the  Matter  in  Que- 

*  ftion,  that  their  Infidelity  is  but  another  Term  for  their 
5  -ignorance. 

'  A  S  Folly  and  Inconfideratenefs  are  the  Foundations 

*  of  Infidelity,  the  great  Pillars  and  Supports  of  it  are 
'  either  a  Vanity  of  appearing  wifer  than  the  reft  of  Man- 
'  kind,  or  an  Oftentation  of  Courage  in  defpifing  the 

*  Terrors  of  another  World,  which  have  fo  great  an  In- 

*  fluence  on  what  they  call  weaker  Minds ;  or  an  Averfion 

*  to  a  Belief  that  mult  cut  them  off  from  many  of  thofe 

*  Pleafures  theypropofe  to  themfelves,  and  fill  them  with 

*  Remorfe  for  many  of  thofe  they  have  already  tailed. 

'THE  great  received  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 

*  gion  have  been  fo  clearly  proved,  from  the  Authority 

(  of 
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'  of  that  Divine  Revelation  in  which  they  are  delivered, 
'  that  it  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who  have  Ears  to  hear,  and 
'  Eyes  to  fee,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them.  But  were  it 
?  poffible  for  any  thing  in  the  Chriftian  Faith  to  be  erro- 
-  nefous,  I  can  find  no  ill  Confequences  in  adhering  to  it. 
'  The  great  Points  of  the  Incarnation  and  Sufferings  of 

*  our  Saviour  produce  naturally  fuch  Habits  of  Virtue 

*  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  that  I  fay,  fuppofing  it   were 

*  poffible  for  us  to  be  miftaken  in  them,  the  Infidel  him- 

*  felf  muft  at  lead  allow  that  no  other  Syftem  of  Religion 
'  could  fo  effectually  contribute  to  the  heightning  of  Mo- 

*  rality.     They  give  us  great  Ideas  of  the  Dignity  of 

*  human  Nature,    and  of  the  Love  which  the  fupreme 
'  Being  bears  to  his  Creatures,   and  confequently  engage 

*  us  in  the  higheft  Acts  of  Duty  towards  our  Creator,  our 
'  Neighbour,  and  ourfelves.     How  many  noble  Argu- 

*  mentshas  Saint  P<z«/ raifed  from  the  chief  Articles  of  our 

*  Religion,  for  the  advancing  of  Morality  in  its  three  great 

*  Branches  ?  To  give  afmgle  Example  in  each  Kind :  What 
'  can  be  a  ftronger  Motive  to  a  firm  Truft  and  Reliance 
'  on  the  Mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his 

*  Son  to  fuffer  for  us  ?  What  can  make  us  love  and  efleem 

*  even  the.  moil  inconfiderable  of  Mankind  more  than 

*  the  Thought  that  Chrift  died  for  him?  Or  what  difpofe 

*  us  to  fet  a  (Iricter  Guard  upon  the  Purity  of  our  own 

*  Hearts,  than  our  being  Members  of  Chrift,  and  a  Part 

*  of  the  Society  of  which  that  immaculate  Perfon  is  the 
■  Head  r  But  thefe  are  only  a  Specimen  of  thofe  admira- 
«  ble  Inforcements  of  Morality,  which,  the  Apoftle  has 
'  drawn  from  the  Hiftory  of  our  blefTed  Saviour, 

'  \  F   our  modern  Infidels  confidered  thefe   Matters 
«  with  that  CandouT  and  Serioufnefs  which  they  deferve, 

*  we  mould  not  fee  them  act  with  fuch  a  Spirit  of  Bitter- 
'  nefs,  Arrogance,  and  Malice :  They  would  not  be 
'  raifing  fuch  infignificant  Cavils,  Doubts,  and  Scruples, 

*  as  may  be  darted  againft  every  thing  that  is  not  capa- 

*  ble  of  mathematical  Dernonftration  ;   in  order  to  un- 

*  fettle  the  Minds  of  the  Ignorant,  difturb  the  publiclc 
'  Peace,    fubvert  Morality,    and  throw  all  things  into 
'  Confufion  and  Diiorder.     If  none  of  thefe  Reflexions 
(  can  have  any  Influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  per-. 
»  haps  may,    becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  Vanity,   by 

Vwl.  HI.  D  *  which 
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*  which  they  feem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their 
6  Reafon.     I  would  therefore  have  them  confider,   that 

*  the  wifcfl  and  b eft  of  Men,  in  all  Ages  of  the  World, 

*  have  been  thofe  who  lived  up  to  the  Religion  of  their 

*  Country,  when  they  faw  nothing  in  it  oppofite  to  Mo- 

*  rality,  and  to  the  beft  Lights  they  had  of  the  Divine 
'  Nature.  Pythagoras'*  firft  Rule  directs  us  to  worfhip 
e  the  Gods  as  it  is  ordained  by  Laiv,  for  that  is  the  molt 

*  natural  Interpretation  of  the  Precept.  Socrates,  who 
'  was  the  moil  renowned  among  the  Heathens  both  for 

*  Wifdom  and  Virtue,    in  his  lafl  Moments  defires  his 

*  Friends  to  offer  a  Cock  to  JEfadapius ;    doubtlefs  out 

*  of  a  fubmhTive  Deference  to  the  eftablifhed  Worfhip  of 
r  his  Country.  Xenophcn  tells  us,  that  his  Prince  (whom 
■'  hefets  forth  as  a  Pattern  of  Perfection)  when  he  found 

*  his  Death  approaching,  offered  Sacrifices  on  the  Moun- 

*  tains  to  the  Perfan  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun,  according  to 
4   the  Cuflmn  of  the  Per/tans  ;    for  thofe  are   the  Words 

*  of  the  Hiftorian.  Nay,  the  Eticureans  and  Atomical 
'  Philofophers  mewed    a  very   remarkable  Modefty  in 

*  this  Particular  ;  for  though  the  Being  of  a  God  was  in- 

*  tirely  repugnant  to  their  Schemes  of  natural  Philofophy, 
'  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  Denial  of  a  Pro- 
'  vidence,    afTerting  at  the  fame  Time  the  Exiftence  of 

*  Gods  in  general;  becaufe  they  would  not  mock  the 
'  common  Belief  of  Mankind,  and  the  Religion  of  their 

*  Countrv.  L 
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Miferi  quibvs 
lnientata  nites ■  Hor.  Od.  5.  1.  I .  V.  12, 

A\'    ni retched  thofe  *vho  love,  yet  m'er  did  try 

Th.  fnling  Treachery  of  thy  Eye  !  C  r  e  e  c  h  . 


THE  Intelligence  given  by 
impo;  Tan*  and  ufeful,  in 


this  Correfpcndent  is  fo 
order  to  avoid  the  Per- 
forms he  fpeaks  of,  that  I  mall  infort  his  Letter  at 
leneth. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectato  r, 

I  Do  not  know  that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  a 
certain  fpecies  of  Women,  whom  we  ordinarily  call 
Jilts.  You  cannot  pollibly  go  upon  a  more  ufeful  Work-, 
than  the  Confideration  of  thefe  dangerous  Animals. 
The  Coquette  is  indeed  one  Degree  towards  the  Jilt;  but 
the  Heart  of  the  former  is  bent  upon  admiring  herfelf, 
and  giving  falfe  Hopes  to  her  Lovers ;  but  the  latter  is 
not  contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  me  mufl  add. 
to  that  Advantage  a  certain  Delight  in  being  a  Tor- 
ment to  others.  Thus  when  her  Lover  is  in  the  full  Ex- 
pectation of  Succefs,  the  Jilt  {hall  meet  him  with  a  fud- 
den  Indifference,  and  Admiration  in  her  Face  at  his  be- 
ing furprifed  that  he  is  received  like  a  Stranger,  and  a 
Gait  of  her  Head  another  Way  with  a  pleafant  Scorn  of 
the  Fellow's  Infolence.     It  is  very  probable  the  Lover 
goes  home  utterly  aftonifhed  and  dejected,  fits  down  to 
his  Scrutoir,  fends  her  word  in  the  moft  abject  Terms, 
That  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done;    that  all  which. 
was  definable  in  this  Life  is  fo  fuddenly  vanifhed  from 
him,  that  the  Charmer  of  his  Soul  fliould  withdraw  the 
vital  Heat  from  the  Heart  which  pants  for  her.     He 
continues  a  mournful  Abfence  for  fome  time,  pining  in 
Secret,  and  out  of  Humour  with  all  things  which  h® 
meets  with.    At  length  he  takes  a  Resolution  to  try  his 
Fate,   and  explain  with  her  refolutely  upon  her  unac- 
countable Carriage.     He  walks  up  to  her  Apartment, 
with  athOufand  Inquietudes  and  Doubts  in  what  Man- 
ner he  (hall  meet  the  nrit  Caft  of  her  Eye;  when  upon 
his  firft  Appearance  (he  flies  towards  him,  wonders  where 
he  has  been,  accufes  him  of  his  Abfence,  and  treats  him 
with  a  Familiarity  as  furpriling  as  her  former  Coldnefs. 
This  good  Correfpondence  continues  till  the  Lady  ob- 
ferves  the  Lover  grows  happy  in  it,  and  then  (lie  inter- 
rupts it  with  fome  new  Inconfiftency  of  Behaviour.  For 
(as  I  juft  now  faid)  the  Kappuiefsof  a  Jilt  confifts  only 
in  the  Power  of  making  others  u.neafy.    But  fuch  is  the 
Folly  of  this  Sect  of  Women,   that  they  carry  on  this 
pretty  skitufn  Behaviour,  till  they  have  no  Charms  left 
to  render  it  fupportable.     Corimia,  that  ufed  to  torment 
all  who  converged  with  her  with  falfe  Glances,  and  little 
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heedlefs  unguarded  Motions,  that  were  to  betray  fome 
Inclination  towards  the  Manihe  would  infnare,  finds  at 
prefent  all  lhe  attempts  that  way  unregarded ;  and  is 
obliged  to  indulge  the  Jilt  in  her  Conititution,  by  lay- 
ing Artificial  Plots,  writing  perplexing  Letters  from  un- 
known Hands,  and  making  all  the  young  Fellows  in 
Love  with  her,  till  they  find  out  who  lhe  is.  Thus,  as- 
before  (he  gave  Torment  by  difguifing  her  Inclination, 
lhe  now  is  obliged  to  do  it  by  hiding  her  Perfon. 
*  AS  for  my  own  Part,  MlSpectator,  it  has 
been  my  unhappy  Fate  to  be  jilted  from  my  Youth  up- 
ward ;  and  as  my  Tafte  has  been  very  much  towards 
Intrigue,  and  having  Intelligence  with  Women  of  Wit, 
my  whole  Life  has  paiTed  away  in  a  Series  of  Impofi- 
tions.  I  mall,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  prefent  Race  of 
young  Men,  give  fome  Account  of  my  Loves.  I  know 
not  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  the  famous  Girl 
about  Town  called  Kitty:  This  Creature  (for  I  mufttake 
Shame  upon  my felf)  wasmyMiflrefs  in  the  Days  when 
Keeping  was  in  Fafhion.  Kitty,  under  the  Appearance 
of  being  Wild,  Though tlefs,  andJrregular  in  all  her 
Words  and  A&ions,  concealed  the  molt  accomplifhed 
Jilt  of  her  Time.  Her  Negligence  had  to  me  a  Charm 
in  it  like  that  of  ChalHty,  and  Want  of  Defires  feemed 
as  great  a  Merit  as  the  Conquer!  of  them.  The  Air  me 
gave  herfelf  was  that  of  a  Romping  Girl,  and  when- 
ever I  talked  to  her  with  any  Turn  of  Fondnefs,  fhe 
would  immediately  fnatch  off  my  Periwig,  try  it  upon 
herfelf  in  the  Glafs,  clap  her  Arms  a-kimbow,  draw 
my  Sword,  and  make  Pafies  on  the  Wall,  take  off  my 
Cravat,  and  feize  it  to  make  fome  other  Ufe  of  the 
Lace,  or  run  into  fome  other  unaccountable  Rompifh- 
nefs,  till  the  Time  I  had  appointed  to  pafs  away  with 
her  was  over.  I  went  from  her  full  of  Pleafure  at  the 
Reflexion  that  I  had  the  keeping  of  fo  much  Beauty  in  a 
Woman,  who,  as  fhe  was  too  heedlefs  to  pleafeme,  was 
alfo  toounattentivetoformaDefigntowrongme.  Long 
did  I  divert  every  Hour  that  hung  heavy  upon  me  in  the 
Company  of  this  Creature,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  nei- 
ther Guilty  nor  Innocent,  but  could  laugh  at  myfelf 
for  my  unaccountable  Pleafure  in  an  Expence  upon  her, 
till  in  the  end  it  appeared  my  pretty  Infenfible  was  with 
Child  by  my  Footman.  *  THI  $ 
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■  THIS  Accident  roufed  me  into  a  Difdain  againffc 
all  Libertine  Women,  under  what  Appearance  foever 
they  hid  their  Infincerity,  and  I  refolved  after  that  Time 
to  converfe  with  none  but  thofe  who  lived  within  the 
Rules  of  Decency  and  Honour.  To  this  End  1  formed 
myfelf  into  a  moje  regular  Turn  of  Behaviour,  and 
began  to  make  Vifits,  frequent  Affemblies,  and  lead  out 
Ladies  from  the  Theatres,  with  all  the  other  infigni- 
ficant  Duties  which  the  profeffed  Servants  of  the  Fair 
place  themfelves  in  conftant  Readinefs  to  perform. 
In  a  very  little  time,  (having  a  plentiful  Fortune)  Fa- 
thers and  Mothers  began  to  regard  me  as  a  good  Match, 
and  I  found  eafy  Admittance  into  the  belt  Families  in 
Town  to  obferve  their  Daughters;  but  I,  who  was  born 
to  follow  the  Fair  to  no  Purpofe,  have  by  the  Force  ofmy 
ill  Stars  made  my  Application  to  three  jilts  fuccemvety. 
'  HVjE N/1  is  one  of  thofe  who  form  themfelves  into 
a  melancholy  and  indolent  Air,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
Admirers  from  their  Inattention  to  all  around  them, 
Hyana  can  loll  in  her  Coach,  with  fomething  fo  fixed  in 
her  Countenance,  that  it  is  impomble  to  conceive  her 
Meditation  is  employed  only  on  her  Drefs  and  her  Charms 
in  that  Poflure.  If  it  were  not  too  coarfe  a  Simile,  I 
ihould  fay,  Hyaena,  in  the  Figure  me  affects  to  appear 
in,  is  a  Spider  in  the  midft  of  a  Cobweb,  that  is  fure  to 
deftroy  every  Fly  that  approaches  it.  The  Net  Hyana 
throws  is  fo  fine,  that  you  are  taken  in  it  before  you  can 
obferve  any  Part  of  her  Work.  I  attempted  her  for  a 
long  and  weary  Seafon,  but  I  found  her  Pafiion  went  no 
farther  than  to  be  admired;  and  fhe  is  ofthatunreafonable 
Temper,  as  not  to  value  the  Inconstancy  of  her  Lovers, 
provided  me  can  boafl  fhe  once  had  their  Addrefles. 
*  B  IB  LIS  was  the  fecond  I  aimed  at,  and  her  Vanity 
lay  in  purchasing  the  Adorers  of  others,  and  not  in  rejoic- 
ing in  their  Love  ittdf.Bihlis  is  no  Man's  Miftrefs,  but 
every  Woman's  Rival.  As  foon  as  I  found  this,  I  fell 
in  Love  with  Cbloe,  who  is  my  prefentPleafure  and  Tor- 
ment. I  have  writ  to  her,  danced  with  her,  and  fought 
for  her,  and  have  been  her  Man  in  the  Sight  and  Ex- 
pectation of  the  whole  Town  thefe  three  Years,  and 
thought  myfelf  near  the  End  of  my  Wilhes-r  when  the 
other  Day  ihe  called  me  into  her  Clofet,  and  told  me, 
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«  with  a  very  grave  Face  that  fhe  was  a  Woman  of  Ho- 

«  ncur,  and  {'corned  to  deceive  a  Man  who  loved  her  with 

<  fo  much  Sincerity  as  me  faw  I  did,,   and  therefore  me 

<  mufi  inform  me  that  me  was  by  Nature  the  mod  in-r 

<  conftant  Creature  breathing,  and  begg'd  of  me  not  to 

<  marry  her  ;  if  I  infilled  upon  it,  I  mould ;   but  that  Ihe 

<  was  lately  fallen  in  Love  with  another.  What  to  do  or 
*  fay  I  know  not,  but  defire  you  to  inform  me,  and  you. 
t  will  infinitely  oblige, 

aS  /  R,    Tour  moji  humble  Servant, 

Charles  Yellow. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  Haberdaper  of  Hats,  at  the  Comer  of  Beve- 
reux-  Court  z#  the  Strand,  gives  notice.  That  he  has  prepared 
very  neat  Hats,  Rubbers,  and  Brufhes  for  the  Ufe  of  young 
Tradefmen  in  their  lajl  Tear  of  Appreniicejbip,  at  reafonable 
Rate:.  X' 
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Lrftusfum  Laudari  a  te  Laudato  <viro.  Tull.. 

It  gives  me  Pleafure,  to  be  praiid  by  you,  whom  all  Men 
praife. 

HE  is  a  very  unhappy  Man  who  fets  his  Heart  upoa 
being  admired  by  the  Multitude,  or  affetts  a  ge- 
neral and  undiitinguifhing  Applaufe  among  Men. 
What  pious  Men  call  theTeftimony  of  a,  good  Consci- 
ence, mould  be  theMeafure  of  our  Ambition  in  this  Kind; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  Man  of  Spirit  ihould  contemn  the  Praife 
of  the  Ignorant,  and  like  being  applauded  for  nothing  but 
what  he  knows  in  his  own  Heart  he  deferves.  Befides 
which  the  Charader  of  the  Perfon  who  commends  you  is 
to  be  confidered,  before  you  fet  a  Value  upon  his  Efteem, 
The  Praife  of  an  ignorant  Man  is  only  Good-will,  and 
you  ihould  receive  his  Kindnefs  as  he  is  a  good  Neigh- 
bour in  Society,  and  not  as  a  good  Judge  of  your  Actions 

in 
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in  Point  of  Fame  and  Reputation.  The  Satyrift  faid  very 
well  of  popular  Praife  and  Acclamations,  Give  the  Tinkers 
and  Cohlers  their  Prefeuts  again,  and  learn  to  li've  of  yon  f elf. 
It  is  an  Argument  of  a  loofe  and  ungoverned  Mind  to  be 
affected  with  the  promifcuous  Approbation  of  the  Gene- 
rality of  Mankind  ;  and  a  Man  of  Virtue  mould  be  too 
delicate  for  fo  coarfe  an  Appetite  of  Fame.  Men  of  Ho- 
nour mould  endeavour  only  to  pleafe  the  Worthy,  and  the 
Man  of  Merit  mould  defireto  be  tried  only  by  his  Peers. 
I  thought  it   a  noble  Sentiment  which  I  heard  Yeiterday 
uttered  in  Converfation ;  I. know,  {aid  a  Gentleman,  hffiay 
to  be  greater  than  any  Man  :    If  he  has  Worth  in  him,  I  can 
rejoice  in   his  Superiority  to  me  ;  and  that  Satisfaction  is  a 
greater  Act  of  the  Soul  in  me,  than  any  in  him  ivhich  can 
fojjibly  appear  to  me.  This  Thought  could  not  proceed  but 
from  a  candid  and  generous  Spirit ;  and  the  Approbation 
of  fuch  Minds  is  what  may  be  efteemed  true  Praife  :  For 
with  the  common  Rate  of  Men  there  is  nothing  commend- 
able but  what  they  themfelves  may  hope  to  be  Partakers 
of,  and  arrive  at:    But  the  Motive  truly  glorious  is,  when 
the  Mind  is  fet  rather  to  do  Things  laudable,  than  to  pur- 
chafe  Reputation.    Where  there  is  that  Sincerity  as  the 
Foundation  of  a  good  Name,    the  kind  Opinion  of  vir- 
tuous Men  will  be  an  unfought,  but  a  necefiary  Confe- 
quence.    The  Lacedemonians,  tho'  a  plain  People,  and  no 
Pretenders   to  Politenefs  had  a  certain  Delicacy  in  their 
Senie  of  Glory,  and  facrificed  to  the  Mufes  when  they  en- 
tred  upon  any  great  Enterprife.  They  would  have  the 
Commemoration  of  their  Actions  be  tranfmitted  by  the 
pureft  and  moll  untainted  Memorialifts.  The  Din  which  at- 
tends Victories  and  publick  Triumphs  is  by  far  lefs  eligible, 
than  the  Recital  of  the  Aftionsof  great  Men  by  honeft  and 
wife  Hiftorians.  It  is  a  frivolous  Pleafure  to  be  the  Admi- 
ration of  gaping  Crouds ;   but  to  have  the  Approbation 
of  a  good  Man  in  the  cool  Reflexions  of  his  Clofet,  is  a 
Gratification  worthy  an  heroick  Spirit.  The  Applaufe  of 
the  Croud  makes  the  Head  giddy,  but  the  Atteitation  of 
a  reafonable  Man  makes  the  Heart  glad. 

WHAT  makes  the  Love  of  popular  or  general.  Praife 
ftill  more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is  ufually  given  for  Cir- 
cumftances  which  are  foreign  to  the  Perfons  admired.  Thus 
they  are  the  ordinary  Attendants  on  Power  and  Riches, 
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which  may  be  taken  out  of  one  Man's  Hands,  and  put 
into  another's.  The  Application  only,  and  not  the  Pof- 
jfeffion,  makes  thofe  outward  Things  honourable.  The 
Vulgar  and  Men  of  Senfe  agree  in  admiring  Men  for 
having  what  they  themfelves  would  rather  be  pof- 
fefTed  of;  the  wife  Man  applauds  him  whom  he  thinks 
moft  virtuous,  the  reft  of  the  World  him  who  is  moll 
wealthy. 

W  HEN  a  Man  is  in  this  way  of  Thinking,  I  do  not 
know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  monftrous,  than  to  fee 
Perfons  of  Ingenuity  addrefs  their  Services  and  Perfor- 
mances to  Men  no  way  addicted  to  Liberal  Arts :  In  thefe 
Cafes,  the  Praife  on  one  hand,  and  the  Patronage  on  the 
other,  are  equally  the  Objects  of  Ridicule.  Dedications  to 
ignorant  Men  are  as  abfurd  as  any  of  the  Speeches  of 
Buljlncb  in  the  Droll  :  Such  an  Addrefs  one  is  apt  to 
tranflate  into  other  Words  ;  and  when  the  Different 
Parties  are  thoroughly  confidered,  the  Panegyrick  gene- 
rally implies  no  more  than  if  the  Author  mould  fay  to 
the  Patron;  my  very  good  Lord,  You  and  I  can  never 
lmderftand  one  another,  therefore  I  humbly  defire  we 
may  be  intimate  Friends  for  the  future. 

THE  Rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of  the  Poor,  as 
the  Man  of  Virtue  or  Merit  hope  for  Addition  to  his  Cha- 
racter from  any  but  fuch  as  himfelf.  He  that  commends 
another  engages  fo  much  of  his  own  Reputation  as  he 
gives  to  that  Perfon  commended ;  and  he  that  has  nothing 
laudable  in  himfelf  is  not  of  Ability  to  be  fuch  a  Surety. 
The  wife  Phocion  was  fo  fenfible  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  be  touched  with  what  the  Multitude  approved,  that 
upon  a  general  Acclamation  made  when  he  was  making 
an  Oration,  he  turned  to  an  intelligent  Friend  who  Hood 
near  him,  and  asked  in  a  furprifed  Manner,  What  Slip 
have  I  made  ? 

I  mall  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  Billet  which  has  fal- 
len into  my  Hands,  and  was  written  to  a  Lady  from  a 
Gentleman  whom  fhe  had  highly  commended.  The  Au« 
thor  of  it  had  formerly  been  her  Lover.  When  all  Poffi- 
bility  of  Commerce  between  them  on  the  Subject  of  Love 
was  cut  off,  fhe  fpoke  fo  handfomly  of  him,  as  to  give 
occafion  for  this  Letter. 

Madam, 
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Madam, 

I  Should  be  infenfible  to  a  Stupidity,  if  I  could  forbear 
making  you  my  Acknowledgments  for  your  late 
mention  of  me  with  fo  much  Applaufe.  It  is,  I  think, 
your  Fate  to  give  me  new  Sentiments  j  as  you  formerly 
infpiredme  with  the  true  Senfe  of  Love,  fo  do  you  now 
with  the  true  Senfe  of  Glory.  AsDefirehadthe  leaft  Part 
in  the  Paffion  I  heretofore  profeffed  towards  you,  fo  has 
Vanity  no  Share  in  the  Glory  to  which  you  have  now 
raifed  me.  Innocence,  Knowledge,  Beauty,  Virtue,  Sin- 
cerity, and  Difcretion,  are  the  conftant  Ornaments  of 
her  who  has  faid  this  of  me.  Fame  is  a  Babbler,  but  I 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  Glory  in  this  World,  the 
Commendation  of  the  moll  defer vixtg  Perfon  in  it.    T 
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Patrice  fietatis  imago,  Virg.  JEn,  10.  v,  824. 

An  Image  of  Baternallendernefs  ! 

THE  following  letter  being  written  to  my  Book- 
feller,    upon  a  Subject  of  which  I  treated  fome 
time  fince,  I  fhall  publifh  it  in  this  Paper,  together 
with  the  Letter  that  was  inclofed  in  it. 

Mr.  Buckley, 

MR.  Spectator  havingof  latedefcanted  upoa 
the  Cruelty  of  Parents  to  their  Children,  I  have 
been  induced  (at  the  Requeft  of  feveral  of  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's Admirers)  to  inclofe  this  Letter,  which  I  af- 
fure  you  is  the  Original  from  a  Father  to  his  own  Son, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  gave  but  little  or  no  Provoca- 
tion. It  would  be  wonderfully  obliging  to  the  World,  if 
Mr.  Spectator  would  give  his  Opinion  of  it  in 
fome  of  his  Speculations,  and  particularly  to 

(Mr.  Buckley) 

Year  humhk  Servant, 
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Sirrah, 

YOU  are  a  faucy  audacious  Rafcal,  and  both  Fool 
and  Mad,  and  I  care  not  a  Farthing  whether  you 
comply  or  no  ;  that  does  not  raze  out  mylmpreffions  of 
your  Infolence,  going  about  railing  at  me,  and  the  next. 
Day  to  folicit  my  Favour  :  Thefe  are  Inconfiftencies,. 
iuch  as  difcoverthy  Reafon  depraved.  To  be  brief,  I 
never  defire  to -fee  your  Face;  and,  Sirrah,  if  you  go  to 
the  Work-houfe,  it  is  no  Difgrace  to  me  for  you  to  be 
fupporred.  there;  and  if  you  ftarve  in  the  Streets,  I'll 
never  o-ive  any  thing  underhand  in  your  Behalf.  If  I 
have  any  more  of  your  fcribbling  Nonfenfe  Til  break 
your  Read  the  firft  Time  I  fet  Sight  on  you.  You  are 
a  ftubborn  Beaft  j  is  this  your  Gratitude  for  my  giving 
you  Money  ?  You  Rogue,  I'll  better  your  Judgment, 
and  give  yon  a  greater  Senfe  of  your  Duty  to  (I  regret 
to  fay)  your  Father,  iffc. 

*  P.  S.  It's  Prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my  Sight; 
'  for  to  reproach  me,  that  Might  overcomes  Right,  on 
*  the  Outfide  of  your  Letter,  I  fhail  give  you  a  great 
«  Knock  on  the  Scull  for  it. 

W  A  S  there  ever  fuch  an  Image  of  Paternal  Tender- 
nefs  !  It  was  ufaal  among  fome  of  ihe  G/«i.r  to  make  their 
Slaves  drink  to  Excefs,  and  then  expofe  them  to  their  Chil- 
dren, who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early  Averfion  to 
a  Vice  which  makes  Men  appear  fo  monftrous  and  irra- 
tional. I  have  expofed  this  Picture  of  an  unnatural  Father 
with  the  fame  Intention,  that  its  Deformity  may  deter 
others  from  its  Refemblance.  If  the  Reader  has  a  mind  to 
ice  a  Father  of  the  fame  Stamp  reprefented  in  the  moil  ex  - 
quifite  Strokes  of  Humour,  he  may  meetwith  it  in  one  of 
the  fineix.  Comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  Englijb 
Stage :    I  mean  the  Part  of  Sir  Sam/on  in  Lo-ve  for  Love. 

I  mult  not  however  engage  my feif  blindly  on  the  Side 
of  the  Son,  to  whom  the  fond  Letter  above-written  was 
directed*  His  Father  calls  him  a  faucy  and.  audacious  Raf- 
cal in  the  firft  Line,  and  I  am  afraid  upon  Examination 
he  will  piove  but  an  ungracious  Youth,  To  go  abcut  rail- 
i'ng  at  his  Father,  and  to  find  no  other  Place  but  the  Out- 

fdt 
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fide  of  his  Letter  to  tell  him  that  Might  c-verccmes  Ri%bff 
if  it  does  not  difcover  his  Reafon  to  he  depraved,  and  that 
he  is  either  Fool  or  Mad,  as  the  cholerick  old  Gentleman 
tells  him,  we  may  at  leaft  allow  that  the  Father  will  do 
very  well  in  endeavouring  to  better  his  Judgment,  and 
give  him  a  greater  Senfe  of  his  Duty.  Eut  whether  this 
may  be  brought  about  by  breaking  his  Head,  or  giving 
him  a  great  Knock  on  the  Scull,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  well 
confidered.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wifh  the  Father  has  not 
met  with  his  Match,  and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally 
paired  with  a  Son,  as  the  Mother  in  Virgil. 

•Crudelis  tu  qucque  mater  : 


Crudelis  mater  magis,   an  pv.er  Improbus  tile  P 

Improbui  ille puer,   crudelis  tu  quoque  mater.  Eel.  8.  V.  4%, 

Cruel  alike  the  Mother  and  the  Son. 
Or  like  the  Crow  and  her  Egg,   in  the  Greek  Proverb, 

Bad  the  Crow,  bad  the  Egg. 

I  muit  here  take  notice  of  a  Letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  an  unknown  Correfpondent,  upon  the  Sub- 
ject of  my  Paper,    upon  which  the  foregoing  Letter  is 
likewife  founded.  The  Writer  of  it  feenis  very  much  con- 
cerned left  that  Paper  mould  feem  to  give  Encouragement 
to  the  Difobedience  of  Children  towards  their  Parents ; 
but  if  the  Writer  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over 
again  attentively,  I  dare  fay  his  Appreheniions  will  va- 
nifn.     Pardon  and   Reconciliation    are  all  the  penitent 
Daughter  requefts,  and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  Be- 
half;  and  in  this  Cafe  I  may  ufe  the  Saying  of  an  emi- 
nent Wit,  who,. upon  fome  great  Mens  prelfmg  him  to 
forgive  his  Daughter  who  had  married  againft  his  Con- 
fen  t,  told  them  he  could  refufe  nothing  to  their  Instances, 
but  that  he  would  have  them  remember  there  was  Dif- 
ference between  Giving  and  Forgiving. 

I  mull  confefs,  in  all  Controverfies  between  Parents  and 
their  Children,  I  am  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
former.     The  Obligations  on  that  Side  can  never  be  ac- 

quitted* 
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quitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Reflexions 
upon  Human  Nature  that  Paternal  Inftincl  jfhould  be  a 
ftronger  Motive  to  Love  than  Filial  Gratitude ;  that  the 
receiving  of  Favours  mould  be  a  lefs  Inducement  to 
Good-will,  Tendernefs  and  Commiferation,  than  the  con- 
ferring of  them;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  Perfon 
fhould  endear  the  Child  or  Dependent  more  to  the  Pa- 
rent or  Benefactor,  than  the  Parent  or  Benefactor  to  the 
Child  or  Dependent ;  yet  fo  it  happens,  that  for  one 
cruel  Parent  we  meet  with  a  thoufand  undutiful  Chil- 
dren. This  is  indeed  wonderfully  contrived  (as  I  have 
formerly  obferved)  for  the  Support  of  every  living  Species ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  that  it  mews  the  Wifdom  of  the 
Creator,  it  difcovers  the  Imperfection  and  Degeneracy 
of  the  Creature. 

THE  Obedience  of  Children  to  their  Parents  is  the 
Bafis  of  all  Government,  and  fet  forth  as  the  Meafure  of 
that  Obedience  which  we  owe  to  thofe  whom  Providence 
Jiath  placed  over  us. 

IT  is  Father  Le  Comfte,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  who  tells 
lis  how  Want  of  Duty  in  this  Particular  is  punifhed  among 
the  Chinefe,  infomuch  that  if  a  Son,  mould  be  known  to. 
kill,  or  fo  much  as  to  ftrike  his  Father,  not  only  the  Cri- 
minal but  his  whole  Family  would  be  rooted  out,  nay  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to 
the  Sword,  nay  the  Place  itfelf  would  be  razed  to  the 
Ground,  and  its  Foundations  fown  with  Salt :  For,  fay 
they,  there  muft  have  been  an  utter  Depravation  of  Man- 
ners in  that  Clan  or  Society  of  People  who  could  have 
bred  up  among  them  fo  horrid  an  Offender.  To  this  I 
dhall  add  a  Paffage  out  of  the  firft  Book  of  Herodotus.  That 
Hiftorian  in  his  Account  of  the  Perfian  Cuftoms  and  Re- 
ligion tells  us,  It  is  their  Opinion  that  no  Man  ever  killed 
his  Father,  or  that  it  is  poffible  fuch  a  Crime  mould  be  in 
Nature;  but  that  if  any  thing  like  it  mould  ever  happen, 
they  conclude  that  the  reputed  Son  mull:  have  been  Illegi- 
timate, Suppositious,  or  begotten  in  Adultery. Their  Opi- 
nion  in  this  Particular  (hews  fufficiently  what  a  Notion 
they  rauft  have  had  of  Undutifulnefs  in  general.  L 

mW  „  J 
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Servitus  crefcit  nova  ■        Hor.  Od.  8 . 1.  2.  V.  1 8# 

d  Servitude  to  former  Times  unhnovjn% 

C*  I N  C  E  I  made  fome  Reflexions  upon  the  general 
^^  Negligence  ufed  in  the  Cafe  of  Regard  towards  Wo- 
men, or,  in  other  Words,  fince  I  talked  of  Wench- 
ing. I  have  had  Epiftles  upon  that  Subject,  which  I 
fhall,  for  the  prefent  Entertainment,  infert  as  they  lie 
before  me. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

'AS  your  Speculations  are  not  confined  to  any  Part  of 

*  XjL  Human  Life,  but  concern  the  Wicked  as  well  as 

*  the  Good,  I  mult  defire  your  favourable  Acceptance  of 

*  what  I,  a  poor  ftrolling  Girl  about  Town,  have  to  fay 
'  to  you.     I  was  told  by  a  Roman  Catholick Gentleman 

*  who  picked  me  up  laft  Week,  and  who,  I  hope,  is  ab- 

*  folved  for  what  paffed  between  us;  I  fay  I  was  told  by 

*  fuch  a  Perfon,  who  endeavoured  to  convert  me  to  his 
4  own  Religion,  that  in  Countries  where  Popery  prevails, 
'  befides  the  Advantage  of  licen fed  Stews,  there  are  large 
'  Endowments  given  for  the  Incurabili,  I  think  he  called 

*  them,  fuch  as  are  paft  all  Remedy,  and  are  allowed  fuch 

*  Maintenance  and  Support  as  to  keep  them  without  far- 

*  therCare  till  they  expire.  This  manner  of  treating  poor 
■  Sinners  has,  methinks,  great  Humanity  in  it ;   and  as 

*  you  are  a  Perfon  who  pretend  to  carry  your  Reflexions 

*  upon  all  Subjects  whatever  occur  to  you,  with  Can- 

*  dour,  and  act  above  the  Senfe  of  what  Mifinterpretation 

*  you  may  meet  with,  I  beg  the  Favour  of  you  to  lay 
«  before  all  the  World  the  unhappy  Condition  of  us  poor 
«  Vagrants,  who  are  really  in  a  Way  of  Labour  inftead  of 
«  Idlenefs.     There   are  Crouds   of  us  whofe  manner  of 

'  Livelihood  has  long   ceafed  to  be  pleafing  to  us ;  and 
•  who  would  willingly  lead  a  new  Life,  if  the  Rigour  of 

1  the 
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5  the  Virtuous  did  not  for  ever  expel  us  from  coming  in- 
'  to  the  World  again.  As  it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal 
'  Infamy  of  the  Male  Sex,  Falihood  among  you  is  not 

*  reproachful,  but  Credulity  in  Women  is  infamous. 

■  GIVE  me  leave,  Sir,  to  give  you  my  Hiflory.  You 

'  are  to  know  that  I  am  a  Daughter  of  a  Man  of  a  good 

'  Reputation,  Tenant  to  a  Man  of  Quality.  The  Heir  of 

6  this  great  Houfe  took  it  in  his  Head  to  call  a  favourable 
'  Eye  upon  me,  and  fucceeded.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay 
■  he  promifed  me  Marriage  :  I  was  not  a  Creature  filly 
'  enough  to  be  taken  by  fo  foolifh  a  Story:  But  he  ran 
'  away  with  me  up  to  this  Town,  and  introduced  me  to 

*  a  grave  Matron,  with  whom  I  boarded  for  a  Day  or 
'  two  with  great  Gravity,    and  was  not  a  little  pleafed 

*  with  the  Change  of  my  Condition,  from  that  of  a  Coun- 
'  try  Life  to  the  nneft  Company,  as  I  believed,  in  the 

*  whole  World.  My  humble  Servant  made  me  underftand 
'  that  I  mould  be  always  kept  in  the  plentiful  Condition 

*  I  then  enjoyed;  when  after  a  very  great  Fondnefs  towards 
s  me,  he  one  Day  took  his  leave  of  me  for  four  or  five  Days. 
4  In  the  Evening  of  the  fame  Day  my  good  Landlady 

came  to  me-,  and  obferving  me  very  penfive,  began  to 
comfort  me,  and  with  a  Smile  told  me  I  mull  fee  the 
World.  When  I  was  deaf  to  all  fhe  could  fay  to  divert 
me,  fhe  began  to  tell  me  with  a  very  frank  Air  that  I 
muil  be  treated  as  I  ought,  and  not  take  thefe  fqucamifh 
Humours  upon  me,  for  my  Friend  had  left  me  to  the 
Town ;  and,  as  their  Phrafe  is,  fhe  expected  I  would  fee 
Company,  or  I  mull  be  treated  like  what  I  had  brought 
myfelf  to.  This  put  me  into  a  Fit  of  Crying:  And  I 
immediately,  in  a  true  Senfe  of  my  Condition,  threw 
myfelf  on  the  Floor,  deploring  my  Fate,  calling  upon 
all  that  was  good  and  facred  to  Tuccour  me.  While  I  was 
m  all  this  Agony,  I  obfervedadecrepid  old  Fellow  come 
into  the  Room,  and  looking  with  aSenfe  of  Pleafure  in 
his  Face  atall  my  Vehemence  and  Tranfport.  InaPaufe 
of  my  Diilrefs  1  heard  him  fay  to  the  fhamelefs  old  Wo- 
man who  flood  by  me,  She  is  certainly  a  new  Face,  or 
elfe  fhe  a&sit  rarely.  With  that  the  Gentlewoman,  who 
was  making  her  Market  of  me,  in  all  the  Turn  of  my 
Perfon,  the  Heaves  of  my  PaiTion,  and  the  fuitable- 
Changes  of  my  Poflure,  tockoccafion  to  commend  my 

«  Neck,. 
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*  Neck,  my  Shape,  my  Eyes,  my  Limbs.    All  this  was 
c  accompanied  with  fuch  Speeches  as  you  may  have  heard 

*  Horie-courfers  make  in  the  Sale  of  Nags,  when  they  are 

*  warranted  for  their  Soundnefs.  You  underftand  by  this 

*  time  that  I  was  left  in  a  Brothel,  and  expofed  to  the  next 
'  Bidder  that  could  purchafe  me  of  my  Patronefs.  This 
'  is  fo  much  the  Work  of  Hell ;  the  Pleafure  in  the  Pof- 
'  feflion  of  us  Wenches,  abates  in  proportion  to  the  De- 
'  grees  we  go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Innocence;  and  no 
'  Man  is  gratified,  if  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  de- 

*  bauch.     Well,  Sir,  my  nrfl  Man,  when  I  came  upon 

*  the  Town,  was  Sir  Jeoffry  Foible,  who  was  extremely 
'  laviih  to  me  of  his  Money,  and  took  fuch  a  fancy  to 
'  me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  off,  if  my  Patronefs 
1  would  have  taken  any  reafonable  Terms  for  me :  But 

*  as  he  was  old,  his  Covetoufnefs  was  his  ftrongefl  Paffion,- 

*  and  poor  I  was  foon  left  expofed  to  be  the  common  Re- 

*  fufe  of  all  the  Rakes  and  Debauchees  in  Town.  I  cannot 

*  tell  whether  you  will  do  me  JufKce  or  no,  till  I  fee  whe- 

*  ther  you  print  this  or  not ;  otherwife,  as  I  now  live  with 
'  Sal,  I  could  give  you  a  very  juft  Account  of  who  and 

*  who  is  together  in  this  Town.  You  perhaps  won't  beiieve. 

*  it;  but  1  know  of  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  very  good 

*  Proteftant  who  lies  with  a  Roman-Catholick:  But  more 

*  of  this  hereafter,  as  you  pleafe  me.  There  do  come  to 
'  our  Houfe  the  greatefl  Politicians  of  the  Age  ;  and  Sal 

*  is  more  ihrewd  than  any  body  thinks  :  No  body  can 
'  believe  that  fuchwifeMen  could  go  to  Baudy-houfes  out 

*  of  idle  Purpofes ;  I  have  heard  them  often  talk  of  An* 

*  gujhes  Ccsfar,  who  had  Intrigues  with  the  Wives  of  Se- 

*  nators,  not  out  of  Wantonnefs  but  Stratagem. 

*  I T  is  a  thoufand  pities  you  fnould  be  fo  feverely  vir- 
1  tuous  as  I  fear  you  are;  otherwife,  after  one  Vint  or  two, 

*  you  would  foon  underltand  that  we  Women  of  the  Town 
*•  are  not  fuch  ufelefs  Correfpondents  as  you  may  imagine  : 
4  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  that  it  was  a  Courtcfan 
4  who  difcovered  Catiline's  Confpiracy.  If  you  print  this- 

*  I'll  tell  you  more ;  and  am  in  the  mean  time, 

SIR, 

Tcur  mojl  humble  Servant, 

Rebecca  Nettleto?, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Spectator, 
<  JAM  an  idle  young  Woman  that  would  work  for  my 
«         Livelihood,  but  that  I  am  kept  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

*  I  cannot  ftir  out.  My  Tyrant  is  an  old  jealous  Fellow, 
'  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  in.     I  have  but  one 

*  Shoe  and  one  Slipper ;  no  Head-drefs,  and  no  upper 

*  Petticoat.  As  you  fet  up  for  a  Reformer,  I  defire  you 
«  would  take  me  out  of  this  wicked  way,  and  keep  me 

*  yourfelf. 

Eve  After  day; 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  JAM  to  complain  to  you  of  a  Set  of  impertinent  Cox- 

*  combs,  who  vifit  the  Apartments  of  us  Women  of 

*  the  Town,  only,  as  they  call  it,  to  fee  the  World.  I 
'  mull  confefs  to  you,  this  to  Men  of  Delicacy  might 
«  have  an  Effect  to  cure  them;  but  as  they  are  ftupid,  noify 

*  and  drunken  Fellows,  it  tends  only  to  make  Vice  in 
«  themfelves,  as  they  think,  pleafant  and  humourous,  and 
«  at  the  fame  time  naufeous  in  us.    I  fhall,  Sir,  hereafter 

*  from  time  to  time  give  you  the  Names  of  thefe  Wretches 
«  who  pretend  to  enter  our  Houfes  merely  as  Spectators. 

*  Thefe  Men  think  it  Wit  to  ufe  us  ill:  Pray  tell  them, 
«  however  worthy  we  are  of  fuch  Treatment,  it  is  un- 
«  worchy  them  to  be  guilty  of  it  towards  us.  Pray,  Sir, 
«  take  notice  of  this,  and  pity  the  OpprefTed :  I  wifh  we 

*  could  add  to  it,  the  Innocent.  T 


N°  1 9 1        Tttcfday^  Offioler  9. 
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Deluding  Vljlon  of  the  Night.  Pope. 

O  M  E  ludicrous  Schoolmen  have  put  the  Cafe,  that 
if  an  Afs  were  placed  betwen  two  Bundles  of  Hay, 
which  affected  his  Senfes  equally  on  each  Side,  and 
tempted  him  in  the  very  fame  Degree,  whether  it  would 
be  poffible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.    They  generally  de- 
termine 
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termine  this  Queftion  to  theDifadvantage  of  the  Afs,  who 
they  fay  would  flarve  in  the  Midft  of  Plenty,  as  not  hav- 
ing a  fingle  Grain  of  Free-will  to  determine  him  more  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other.     The  Bundle  of  Hay  on  either 
Side  finking  his  Sight  and  Smell  in  the  fame  Proportion, 
would  keep  him  in  a  perpetual  Sufpence,  like  the  two 
Magnets  which,  Travellers  have  told  us,  are  placed  one 
of  them  in  the  Roof,  and  the  other  in  the  Floor  of  Ma- 
homet\  Burying-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means,    fay 
they,  pull  the  Impoflor's  Iron  Coffin  with  fuch  an  equal 
Attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  Air  between  both  of  them. 
As  for  the  Afs's  Behaviour  in  fuch  nice  Circumflances, 
whether  he  would  flarve  fooner  than  violate  his  Neutra- 
lity to  the  two  Bundles  of  Hay,  1  mail  not  prefume  to  de- 
termine ;  but  only  take  notice  of  the  Conduct  of  our  own 
Species  in  the  fame  Perplexity.    When  a  Man  has  a  mind 
to  venture  his  Money  in  a  Lottery,  every  Figure  of  it  ap- 
pears equally  alluring,  and  a5  likely  to  fucceed  as  any  of 
its  Fellows.    They  all  of  them  have  the  fame  Preteniions 
to  Good-luck,  Hand  upon  the  fame  Foot  of  Competition, 
and  no  manner  of  Reafon  can  be  given  why  a  Man  mould 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  Lottery  is  drawn.     Jn 
this  Cafe  therefore  Caprice  very  often  adts  in  the  Place  of 
Reafon,  and  forms  to  itfelffomegroundlefs  imaginary  Mo- 
tive, where  real  and  fubflantial  ones  are  wanting.   1  know 
a  well-meaning  Man  that  is  very  well  pleaied  to  r;fk  his 
Good-fortune  upon  the  Number   171 1,  becaufe  it  is  the 
Year  of  our  Lord.     I  am  acquainted  with  a  Tacker  that 
would  give  a  good  deal  for  the  Number  1 34.  On  the  con- 
trary I  have  been  told  of  a  certain  zealous  DifTenter,  who 
being  a  great  Enemy  to  Popery,  and  believing  that  bad 
Men  are  the  moll  fortunate  in  this  World,  will  lay  two  to 
one  on  the  Number  666  againfl  any  other  Number,  be- 
caufe,  fays  he,  it  is  the  Number  of  the  Beafl.  Several  would 
prefer  the  Number  1 2000  before  any  other,   as  it  is  the 
Number  of  the  Pounds  in  the  great  Prize.  In  mort,  fome 
are  pleafed  to  find  their  own  Age  in  their  Number;  fome 
that  they  have  got  a  number  which  makes  a  pretty  Appear- 
ance in  the  Cyphers;  and  others,  becaufeitis  the  fame  Num- 
ber that  fucceeded  in  the  lail  Lottery.  Each  of  thefe,  upon 
no  other  Grounds,  thinks  he  Hands  faired  for  the  great  Lot, 
and  that  he  is  pofielfed  of  what  may  not  be  improperly 
called  The  Golden  Nimber.  THESE 
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thes e  Principles  of  Election  are  the  Paftimes  and 
Extravagances  of  Human  Reafon,  which  is  of  fo  bufy  a 
Nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  itfelf  in  the  meanefl  Tri- 
bes and  working  even  when  it  wants  Materials.  The 
wifeft  of  Men  are  fometimes  acted  by  fuch  unaccountable 
Motives,  as  the  Life  of  the  Feol  and  the  Superftitious  is 
guided  by  nothing  elfe. 

I  am  furprifed  that  none  of  the  Fortune-tellers,  or,  as 
the  French  call  them,  the  Difeurs  de  bonne  Avanture,  who 
publifh  their  Bills  in  every  Quarter  of  the  Town,  have  not 
turned  our  Lotteries  to  their  Advantage :  Did  any  of  them 
fet  up  for  a  Caller  of  fortunate  Figures,  what  might  he  not 
get  by  his  pretended  Difcoveries  and  Predictions  ? 

I  remember  among  the  Advertifements  in  the  Poft-Boy 
©f  September  the  27th,  I  was  furprifed  to.  fee  the  follow- 


ing one  : 


This  is  to  give  notice,  That  Ten  Shillings  over  and 
above  the  Market -Price,  vcill  be  given  for  the  Ticket  in 
1500000 1.  Lottery,  N°  132,  by  Nath.  Cliff  at  the  Bible 
and  Three  Crcvjns  in  Cheapjide. 

THIS  Advertifement  has  given  great  Matter  of  Spe- 
culation to  Coffee-houfe  Theorifts.  Mr.  Cliff's  Principles 
and  Converfation  have  been  canvafTed  upon  this  Occafion, 
and  various  Conjectures  made  why  he  mould  thus  fet  his 
Heart  upon  N9  132.  I  have  examined  all  the  Powers  in 
thofe  Numbers,  broken  them  into  Fractions,  extracted 
the  Square  and  Cube  Root,  divided  and  multiplied  them 
all  Ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  Secret  till  about 
three  Days  ago,  when  I  received  the  following  Letter 
from  an  unknown  Hand,  by  which  I  find  that  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Cliff  is  only  the  Agent,  and  not  the  Principal  in 
this  Advertifement. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  Am  the  Perfon  that  lately  advertifed  I  would  give 
'  A  ten  Shillings  more  than  the  current  Price  for  the 
'  Ticket  NS  132  in  the  Lottery  now  drawing;  which  is 

*  a  Secret  I  have  communicated  to  fome  Friends,  who 

*  rally  me  inceffantly  upon  that  Account.      You  mull 

*  know  I  have  but  one  Ticket,  for  which  Reafon,  and  a 
t  certain  Dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I  was 

'  refolved 


t 
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-  rcfolved  it  mould  be  the  Number  I  moll  approved.  I 
c  am  fo  pofitive  I  have  pitched  upori  the  great  Lot,  that 
c  I  could  almoft  lay  all  I  am  worth  of  it.  My  Vifions  are 

*  fo  frequent  and  ftrong  upon  this  Occafion,  that  I  have 

*  not  only  pofTefTed  the  Lot,  but  difpofed  of  the  Money 

*  which  in  all  probability  it  will  fell  for.  This  Morning, 
'  in  particular,  I  fet  up  an  Equipage  which  I  look  upon 

to  be  the  gaiefl  in  the  Town ;  the  Liveries  are  very 
rich,  but  not  gaudy.  1  mould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Spe- 
culation or  two  upon  Lottery  Subjects,  in  which  you 
would  oblige  all  People  concerned,  and  in  particular 

Your  mcft  humble  Servant, 

George  Gofling. 

P.  S.  (  Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12000  Pound,  I'll 
5  make  thee  a  handfom  Prefent. 

AFTER  having  wifhed  my  Correfpondent  good  Luck, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  intended  Kindnefs,  I  mail  for  this 
time  difmifs  the  Subject  of  the  Lottery,  and  only  obfeive 
that  the  greateft  Part  of  Mankind  are  in  fome  degree  guil- 
ty of  my  Friend  GcJIings  Extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  re- 
ly upon  future  Profpects,  and  become  really  expeniive 
while  we  are  only  rich  in  Pofiibility .  We  live  up  to  our  Ex- 
pectations, not  to  our  PoiTemons,  and  make  a  Figure  pro- 
portionable to  what  we,  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
out-run  our  prefent  Income,  as  not  doubting  to  difburfe 
ourfelves  out  of  the  Profits  of  fome  future  Place,  Project, 
or  Reverfionthatwe  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  Tem- 
per of  Mind,  which  is  fo  common  among  us,  that  we  fee 
Tradefmen  break,  who  have  met  with  no  Misfortunes  in 
their  Bulinefs ;  and  Men  of  Eftates  reduced  to  Poverty, 
who  have  never  fuffered  from  LofTes  or  Repairs,  Tenants^ 
Taxes,  or  Law-fuits.  In  fhort,  it  is  this  foolifh  fanguine 
Temper,  this  depending  upon  contingent  Futurities,  that 
occafions  Romantick  Generofity,  Chimerical  Grandeur,, 
fenfelefs  Oflentation,  and  generally  ends  in  Beggary  and 
Ruin.  The  Man,  who  will  live  above  his  prefent  Cir- 
cumftances,  is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time 
much  beneath  them,  or,  as  the  Italian  Proverb  runs,  The 
Man  who  lives  by  Hope  will  die  by  Hunger. 

I T  mould  be  an  indifpenfable  Rule  in  Life,  to  con- 
tract our  Defires  to  our  prefent  Condition,   and  what- 
ever 
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ever  may  be  our  Expectations,  to  live  within  theCompafs 
of  what  we  actually  poiTefs.  It  will  be  Time  enough  to 
enjoy  an  Eftate  when  it  comes  into  our  Hands ;  but  if  we 
anticipate  our  good  Fortune,  we  fhall  lofe  the  Pleafure  of 
it  when  it  arrives,  and  may  poffibly  never  poiTefs  what  we 
have  fo  foolifhly  counted  upon.  L 
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Uno  ore  cmnes  omnia 


Bona  dicere,  £*f  laudare  fortunas  meas, 
Qui  Gnatum  haberem  tali  ingenio  praditutn. 

Ter.  Andr.Aa  i.'Sc.  t\ 

All  Men  agreed  in  complimenting  me,  and  applauded 
my  good  fortune  in  being  the  Father  of  fo  to<wardly 
a  Son. 

I  STOOD  the  other  Day,  and  beheld  a  Father  fitting 
in  the  middle  of  a  Room  with  a  large  Family  of  Chil- 
dren about  him  ;  and  methought  I  could  obferve  in 
his  Countenance  different  Motions  of  Delight,  as  he 
turned  his  Eye  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of  them. 
The  Man  is  a  Perfon  moderate  in  his  Defigns  for  their 
Preferment  and  Welfare  ;  and  as  he  has  an  eafy  Fortune, 
he  is  not  folicitous  to  make  a  great  one.  His  eldeft  Son 
is  a  Child  of  a  very  tovvardly  Difpofition,  and  as  much 
as  the  Father  loves  him,  I  dare  fay  he  will  never  be  a 
Knave  to  improve  his  Fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
Man  who  has  a  juiter  Relifh  of  Life  than  the  Perfon  I 
am  fpeaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better  Guard  againfl  the  Ter- 
rors of  Want  or  the  Hopes  of  Gain.  It  is  ufual  in  a 
Croud  of  Children,  for  the  Parent  to  name  out  of  his 
own  Flock  all  the  great  Officers  of  the  Kingdom.  There 
is  fomething  fo  very  furprifmg  in  the  Parts  of  a  Child  of 
a  Man's  own,  that  there  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  ex- 
peeled  from  his  Endowments.  I  know  a  good  Woman 
who  has  but  three  Sons,  and  there  is,  fhe  fays,  nothing 
ihe  expects  with  more  Certainty,  than  that  ihe  ihall  fee 
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one  of  them  a  Bifhop,  the  other  a  Judge,  and  the  third 
aCourt-Phyfician.  The  Humour  is,  that  anything  which 
can  happen  to  any  Man's  Child,  is  expected  by  every 
Man  for  his  own.  But  my  Friend,  whom  I  was  going  to 
fpeakof,  does  not  flatter  himfelf  with  fuch  vain  Expecta- 
tions, but  has  his  Eye  more  upon  the  Virtue  and  Difpo- 
lition  of  his  Children,  than  their  Advancement  or  Wealth. 
Good  Habits  are  what  will  certainly  improve  a  Man's 
Fortune  and  Reputation  ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  Affluence 
of  Fortune  will  not  as  probably  produce  good  Affections 
of  the  Mind. 

;  I T  is  very  natural  for  a  Man  of  a  kind  Difpofition, 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  the  Promifes  his  Imagination  make* 
to  him  of  the  future  Condition  of  his  Children,  and  to 
reprefent  to  himfelf  the  Figure  they  fhall  bear  in  the 
World  after  he  has  left  it.  When  his  Profpecls  of  this 
kind  are  agreeable,  his  Fondnefs  gives  as  it  were  a  longer 
Date  to  his  own  Life;  and  the  Survivorfhip  of  a  worthy 
Man  in  his  Son  is  a  Pleafure  fcarce  inferior  to  the  Hopes 
of  the  Continuance  of  his  own  Life.  That  Man  is  happy 
who  can  believe  of  his  Son,  that  he  will  efcape  the  Follies 
and  Indifcretions  of  which  he  himfelf  was  guilty,  and 
purfae  and  improve  every  thing  that  was  valuableinhim. 
The  Continuance  of  his  Virtue  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded than  that  of  his  Life ;  but  it  is  the  molt  lamentable 
of  all  Reflexions,  to  think  that  the  Heir  of  a  Man's  For- 
tune is  fuch  a  one  as  will  be  a  Stranger  to  his  Friends, 
alienated  from  the  fame  Interefts,  and  a  Promoter  of  every- 
thing which  he  himfelf  difapproved.  An  Eftate  in  Poffef- 
fion  of  fuch  a  Succeflbr  to  a  good  Man,  is  worfe  than  laid 
wafte  ;  and  the  Family,  of  which  he  is  the  Head,  is  in  a 
more  deplorable  Condition  than  that  of  being  extinct. 

W  H  E  N  I  vifit  the  agreeable  Seat  of  my  honoured 
Friend  Ruricola^  and  walk  from  Room  to  Room  revolv- 
ing many  plealing  Occurrences,  and  the  Exprefnons  of 
many  juft  Sentiments  I  have  heard  him  utter,  and  fee  the 
Booby  his  Heir  in  Pain  while  he  is  doing  the  Honours 
of  his  Houfe  to  the  Friend  of  his  Father,  the  Heavinefs 
it  gives  one  is  not  to  be  expreffed.  Want  of  Genius  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  any  Man,  but  Want  of  Humanity  is 
a  Man's  own  Fault.  The  Son  of  Rurkola,  (whofe  Life 
was  one  continued  Series  of  worthy  Actions  and  Gentle- 
man- 
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man-like  Inclinations)  is  the  Companion  of  drunken 
Clowns,  and  knows  no  Senfe  of  Praiie  but  in  the  Flattery 
he  receives  from  his  own  Servants ;  his  Pleafures  are 
mean  and  inordinate,  his  Language  bafe  and  filthy,  his 
Behaviour  rough  and  abfurd.  Is  this  Creature  to  be  ac- 
counted the  SuccefTor  of  a  Man  of  Virtue,  Wit  and 
Breeding  ?  At  the  fame  time  that  I  have  this  melancholy 
Profpecl  at  the  Houfe  where  I  mifs  my  old  Friend,  I  can 
go  to  a  Gentleman's  not  far  off  it,  where  he  has  a 
Daughter  who  is  thePi&ure  both  of  his  Body  and  Mind, 
but  both  improved  with  the  Beauty  and  Modefty  peculiar 
to  her  Sex.  It  is  me  who  fupplies  the  Lofs  of  her  Father 
to  the  World  ;  (he,  without  his  Name  or  Fortune,  is  a 
truer  Memorial  of  him,  than  her  Brother  who  fucceeds 
him  in  both.  Such  an  Offspring  as  the  eldeft  Son  of  my 
Friend  perpetuates  his  Father  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Appearance  of  his  Ghoft  would  :  It  is  indeed  Ruricolay 
but  it  is  Ruricola  grown  frightful. 

I  know  not  what  to  attribute  the  brutal  Turn  which 
this  young  Man  has  taken,  except  it  may  be  to  a  certain 
Severity  and  Diftance  which  his  Father  ufed  towards  him, 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  occafioned  a  Diflike  to  thofe 
Modes  of  Life  which  were  not  made  amiable  to  him  by 
Freedom  and  Affability. 

WE  may  promife  ourfelves  that  no  fuch  Excrefcence 
will  appear  in  the  Family  of  the  Corwelii,  where  the  Father 
lives  with  his  Sons  like  their  eldeil  Brother,  and  the  Sons 
converfe  with  him  as  if  they  did  it  for  no  other  Reafon 
but  that  he  is  thewifeft  Man  of  their  Acquaintance.  As  the 
Cornelii  are  eminent  Traders,  their  good  Correfpondence 
with  each  other  is  ufeful  to  all  that  know  them,  as  well  as 
to  themfelves:  And  their  Friend fhip,  Good- will  and  kind 
Offices,  are  difpofed  of  jointly  as  well  as  their  Fortune,  (o 
that  no  one  ever  obliged  one  of  them,  who  had  not  the 
Obligation  multiplied  in  Returns  from  them  all. 

i  T  is  the  moft  beautiful  Objed  the  Eyes  of  Man  can 
behold,  to  fee  a  Man  of  Worth  and  his  Son  live  in  an 
intire  unreferved  Correfpondence.  The  mutual  Kindnefs 
and  x-lffeclion  between  them  give  an  inexprefiible  Satif- 
f  action  to  all  who  know  them.  It  is  a  fublime  Pleafure 
which  increafes  by  the  Participation.  It  is  as  facred  as 
Friendfhip,  as  pkafurable  as  Love,  and  as  joyful  as  Re- 
ligion. 
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ligion.  This  State  of  Mind  does  not  only  diffipate  Sorrow, 
which  would  be  extreme  withoutit,  but  enlarges  Pleafures 
which  would  otherwife  be  contemptible.  The  moft  in- 
different thing  has  its  Force  and  Beauty  when  it  is  fpoke 
by  a  kind  Father,  and  an  infignificant  Trifle  has  its 
Weight  when  offered  by  a  dutiful  Child.  I  know  not 
how  to  exprefs  it,  but  I  think  I  may  call  it  a  tranfplanted 
Self-love.  All  the  Enjoyments  and  Sufferings  which  a 
Man  meets  with  are  regarded  only  as  they  concern  him 
in  the  Relation  he  has  to  another.  A  Man's  very  Ho- 
nour receives  a  new  Value  to  him,  when  he  thinks  that, 
when  he  is  in  his  Grave,  it  will  be  had  in  Remembrance 
that  fuch  an  Adlion  was  done  by  fuch  a  one's  Father. 
Such  Confiderations  fweeten  the  old  Man's  Evening,  and 
his  Soliloquy  delights  him  when  he  can  fay  to  himfelf, 
No  Man  can  tell  my  Child  his  Father  was  either  unmer- 
ciful or  unjuft :  My  Son  mail  meet  many  a  Man  who  (hall 
fay  to  him,  I  was  obliged  to  thy  Father,  and  be  my  Child 
a  Friend  to  his  Child  for  ever. 

I  T  is  not  in  the  Power  of  all  Men  to  leave  illuflrious 
Names  or  great  Fortunes  to  their  Pofterity,  but  they  can 
very  much  conduce  to  their  having  Induftry,  Probity, 
Valour  and  Juflice  :  It  is  in  every  Man's  Power  to  leave 
his  Son  the  Honour  of  defcending  from  a  virtuous  Man, 
and  add  the  Bleffings  of  Heaven  to  whatever  he  leaves 
him.  I  mail  end  this  Rhapfody  with  a  Letter  to  an  ex- 
cellent young  Man  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  has  lately 
loft  a  worthy  Father. 

Dear  Sir, 

'  Know  no  Part  of  Life  more  impertinent  than  the 
'   JL  Office  of  adminiftring  Confolation  :   I  will  not  en- 

*  ter  into  it,  for  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  Grief.    The 

*  virtuous  Principles  you  had  from  that  excellent  Man, 

*  whom  you  hav^e  loft,  have  wrought  in  you  as  they 
«  ought,  to  make  a  Youth  of  Three  and  Twenty  incapa- 
'  ble  of  Comfort  upon  coming  into  PorTelTion  of  a  great 
'  Fortune.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  honour  his  Memory 
'  by  a  model!  Enjoyment  of  his  Eflate  ;  and  fcorn  to 
'  triumph  over  his  Grave,  by  employing  in  Riot,  Excefs, 
'  and  Debauchery,  what  he  purchafed  with  fo  much  In- 
i  duitry,  Prudence,  and  Wifdom.    This  is  the  true  Way 

«  to 
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<  to  (hew  the  Senfe  you  have  of  your  Lofs,  and  to  take 

?  away  the  Diitrefs  of  others  upon  the  Occafion.     You 

*  cannot  recal  your  Father  by  your  Grief,  but  you  may 

5  revive  him  to  his  Friends  by  your  Conduct.  T 
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»     —  higentem  foribus  domus  alt  a  fuperbis 
Mane  falutantum  totis  'vomit  eedibus  imdam. 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  v.  46 1; 

His  Lord/hip" s  Palace,  from  its  jlately  Doors , 
A  Flood  of  Levee -hunting  Mortals  pours. 

WHEN  we  look  round  us,  and  behold  the  ftrange 
Variety  of  Faces  and  Perfons  which  fill  the  Streets 
with  Bufinefs  and  Hurry,  it  is  no  unpleafant 
AmufementtomakeGuerTes  at  their  different  Purfuits,  and 
judge  by  their  Countenances  what  it  is  that  fo  anxiouily 
engages  their  prefent  Attention.  Of  all  this  bufy  Croud, 
there  are  none  who  would  give  a  Man  inclined  to  fuch. 
Inquiries  better  Diverfion  for  his  Thoughts,  than  thofe 
whom  we  call  good  Courtiers,  and  fuch  as  are  affiduous 
at  the  Levees  of  great  Men.  Thefe  Worthies  are  got  in- 
to an  Habit  of  being  fervile  with  an  Air,  and  enjoy  a 
certain  Vanity  in  being  known  for  underflanding  how 
the  World  paifes.  In  the  Pleafure  of  this  they  can  rife 
early,  go  abroad  fleek  and  well-drefled,  with  no  other 
Hope  or  Purpofe,  but  to  make  a  Bow  to  a  Man  in  Court- 
Favour,  and  be  thought,  by  fome  infignificant  Smile  of 
his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his  Interefls  and  Fortunes. 
It  is  wondrous,  that  a  Man  can  get  over  the  natural  Ex- 
igence and  PofTeiTion  of  his  own  Mind  fo  far,  as  to  take 
Delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  fuch  cold  and  re- 
peated Civilities.  But  what  maintains  the  Humour  is, 
that  outward  Show  is  what  moft  Men  purfue,  rather  than 
real  Happinefs.  Thus  botht«he  Idol  and  Idolater  equally 
impofe  upon  themfelves  in  pleafmg  their  Imaginations 
this  way.    But  as  there  are  very  many  of  her  Majefty's 

good 
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good  Subjects,  who  are  extremely  uneafy  at  their  own 
Seats  in  the  Country,  where  all  from  the  Skies  to  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth  is  their  own,  and  have  a  mighty- 
longing  to  ihine  in  Courts,  or  to  be  Partners  in  the  Power 
of  tl\Q  World  ;  I  fay,  for  the  Benefit  of  thefe,  and  others 
who  hanker  after  being  in  the  Whifper  with  great 
Men,  and  vexing  their  Neighbours  with  the  Changes 
they  would  be  capable  of  making  in  the  Appearance  at 
a  Country  Seifions,  it  would  nor  methinks  be  amifs  to 
give  an  Ac:ountof  that  Market  for  Preferment,  a  great 
Man's  Levee. 

FOR  ought  I  know,  this  Commerce  between  the 
Mighty  and  their  Slaves,  very  juflly  repre  fen  ted,  mighc 
do  fo  much  good,  as  to  incline  the  Great  to  regard  Bufi- 
nefs  rather  than  Orientation  ;  and  make  the  Little  know 
the  Ufe  of  their  Time  too  well,  to  fpend  it  in  vain  Ap- 
plications and  Addreffes. 

THE  famous  Doctor  in  MoorfieMs,  who  gained  Co 
much  Reputation  for  his  Horary  Predictions,  is  faid  to 
have  had  in  his  Parlour  different  Ropes  to  little  Bells 
which  hung  in  the  Room  above  Stairs,  where  the  Doctor 
thought  fit  to  be  oraculous.  If  a  Girl  had  been  deceived 
by  her  Lover,  one  Bell  was  pulled ;  and  if  a  Peafant  had  loft 
a  Cow,  the  Servant  rung  another.  This  Method  was  kept 
in  refpect  to  all  other  Paihons  and  Concerns,  and  the  skil- 
ful Waiter  below  fifted  the  Inquirer,  and  gave  the  Doctor 
Notice  accordingly.  The  Levee  of  a  great  Man  is  laid 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  twenty  Whifpers,  falfe  Alarms, 
and  private  Intimations,  pafs  backward  and  forward  from 
the  Porter,  the  Valet,  and  the  Patron  himfelf,  before 
the  gaping  Crew,  who  are  to  pay  their  Court,  are  gather- 
ed together:  When  the  Scene  is  ready,  the  Doors  fly 
open  and  difcover  his  Lordfhip. 

THERE  are  feveral  Ways  of  making  this  firfl:  Ap- 
pearance :  you  may  be  either  half  dreffed,  and  warning 
yourfelf,  which  is  indeed  the  moil  (lately;  but  this  Way 
of  Opening  is  peculiar  to  Military  Men,  in  whom  there  is 
fomething graceful  in  expohng  themfelves  naked;  but  the 
Po  iticians,  or  Civil  Officers,  have  ufually  affected  to  be 
more  relerved,  and  preferve  a  certain  Chaftity  of  De- 
portment. Whether  it  be  Hieroglyphical  or  not,  this 
Difference  in  the  Military  and  Civil  Lift,  I  will  not  fay  ; 
Vol.  III.  E  but 
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but  have  ever  underftood  the  Fad  to  be,  that  the  clofe 
Minifter  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave  Officer  open- 
breailed  on  theie  Occvuons. 

HOWEVER  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  a  Levee  is  to  receive  the  Acknowledgments  of  a 
Multitude,   that  a  Man  is  Wife,  Bounteous,  Valiant  and 
Powerful.  When  the  nrft  Shot  of  Eyes  is  made,  it  is  won- 
derful to  obferve  how  much  Submiffion  the  Patron's  Mo- 
defty  can  bear,  and  howmuch  Servitude  die  Client's  Spirit 
candefcend  to.    In  the  vail  Multiplicity  of  Bufmefs,  and 
the  Croud  about  him,  my  Lord's  Parts  are  ufually  fo  great, 
that,  to  the  Aftonifhment  of  the  whole  Affembly,  he  has 
fomething  to  Fay  to  every  Man  there,  and  that  (o  fuitabk 
to   his  Capacity  as  any  Man  may  judge  that  it  is  not 
without  Talents  that  Men  can  arrive  at  great  Employments. 
I  have  known  a  great  Man  ask  a  Flag- Officer,  which 
way  was  the  Wind,  a  Commander  of  Horfe  the  prefent 
Price  of  Oats,  and  a  Stock-jobber  at  what  Difcount  fuch 
a  Fund  was,  with  as  much  Eafe  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to 
each  of  thofe  feveral  Ways  of  Life.  Now  this  is  extremely 
obliging  ;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Patron  informs 
himfelf  of  Matters,   he  gives  the  Perfon  of  whom  he  in- 
quires an  Opportunity  to  exert  himfelf.   What  adds  to 
the  Pomp  of  thofe  Interviews  is,  that  it  is  perform'd  with 
the  greateft  Silence  and  Order  imaginable.     The  Patron 
is  ufually  in  the  Midft  of  the  Room,  and  fome  humble 
Perfon  gives  him  a  Whifper,  which   his  Lordfhip  an- 
fwers  aloud,  7/  is  ivcl/.     Tes,  1  am  of  your  Opinion.    Pray 
inform  yourfelf  further s  you   may  be  jure  of  "my  Part  i?i  it. 
This  happy  Man   is   difmifled,   and  my  Lord  can  turn 
himfelf  to  a  Bufinefs  of  a  quite  different  Nature,  and  off- 
hand give  as  good  an  Anfwer  as  any  greatMan  is  obliged 
to.  For  the  chief  Point  is  to  keep  in  Generals,  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  offered  that's  Particular,  to  be  in  hafle. 

BUT  we  are  now  in  the  Height  of  the  Affair,  and 
my  Lord's  Creatures  have  all  had  their  Whifpers  round 
to  keep  up  the  Farce  of  the  Thing,  and  the  Dumb  Show 
Is  become  more  general.  He  calls  his  Eye  to  that  Cor- 
ner, and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one ;  to  the  other,  and  when 
did  ycu  come  to  Town  ?  And  perhaps  jttft  before  he  nods  to 
another;  and  enters  with  him,  but.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  fee 
jcut  nvw  I  think  of  it.     Each  of  thofe  are  happy  for  the 

next 
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next  four  and  twenty  Hours ;  and  thofe  who  bow  in 
Ranks  undiftinguifhed,  and  by  Dozens  at  a  Time,  think 
they  have  very  good  Profpects  if  they  may  hope  to  arrive 
at  fuch  Notices  half  a  Year  hence. 

THE  Satyrifl  fays,  there  is  feldom  common  Senfe  in 
high  Fortune  ;  and  one  would  think,  to  behold  a  Levee, 
that  the  Great  were  not  only  infatuated  with  their  Station, 
but  alfo  that  they  believed  all  below  were  feized  too  ; 
elfe  how  is  it  poifible  they  could  think  of  impofmg  upon 
themfelves  and  others  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fet  up  a  Le- 
vee for  any  thing  but  a  direct  Farce  ?  But  fuch  is  the 
"VVeaknefs  of  our  Nature,  that  when  Men  are  a  little 
exalted  in  their  Condition,  they  immediately  conceive 
they  have  additional  Senfes,  and  their  Capacities  en- 
larged not  only  above  other  Men,  but  above  human 
Comprehenfion  itfelf.  Thus  it  is  ordinary  to  fee  a  great 
Man  attend  one  brining,  bow  to  one  at  a  diftance,  and 
call  to  a  third  at  the  fame  inftant.  A  Girl  in  new  Rib- 
bands is  not  more  taken  with  herfelf,  nor  does  me  be- 
tray more  apparent  Coquetries,  than  even  a  wife  Man  in 
fuch  a  Circumilance  of  Courtfhip.  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  that  I  ever  thought  fo  very  diflafteful  as  the  Affecta- 
tion which  is  recorded  of  C<efar,  to  wit,  that  he  would 
dictate  to  three  feveral  Writers  at  the  fame  time.  This 
was  an  Ambition  below  the  Greatnefs  and  Candour  of 
his  Mind.  He  indeed  (if  any  Man  had  Pretenfions  to 
greater  Faculties  than  any  other  Mortal)  was  the  Perfon  ; 
but  fuch  a  Way  of  acting  is  childilh,  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  Manner  of  our  Being.  And  it  appears  from  the 
-very  Nature  of  Things,  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
effectually  difpatched  in  the  Diftraction  of  a  publick  Le- 
vee ;  but- the  whole  feems  to  be  a  Confpiracy  of  a  Set 
of  Servile  Slaves,  to  give  up  their  own  Liberty  to  take 
sway  their  Patron's  Underftanding.  T 
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'Diffirili  bile  himetjecur.   Hor.  Od.  13.  1.  I.  v.  4. 

Anotr  loils  up  in  my  hoi  lab* ring  Breaji.  Glr.nvil. 

TH  E  prefent  Paper  mall  confift  of  two  Letters  which 
obierve  upon  faults  that  are  eafily  cured  both  in 
Love  and  Friendfhip.  Jn  the  latter,  as  far  as  it 
merely  regards  Converfation,  the  Perfon  who  negie&s  vi- 
fiting  an  agreeable  Friend  is  punifhed  in  the  very  I  ranf- 
greftion  j  for  a  good  Companion  is  not  found  in  every 
Room  we  go  into.  But  the  Cafe  of  Love  is  of  a  more  deli- 
cate Nature,  and  the  Anxiety  is  inexprefiible  if  every  little 
Jnftance  of  Kindnefs  is^not reciprocal.  There  are  Things 
in  this  fort-  of  Commerce  which  there  are  not  Words  to 
exprefs,  and  a  Man  may  net  pofiibly  know  how  to  repre- 
sent, what  yet  may  tear  his  Heart  into  ten  thoufand  Tor- 
tures. To  be  grave  to  a  Man's  Mirth,  unattentive  to  his 
Difcourfe,  or  to  interrupt  either  with  fomething  that 
argues  a  Difmclmation  to  be  entertained  by  him,  has 
in  it  fomething  fo  difagreeable,  that  the  utmoft  Steps 
which  may  be  made  in  farther  Enmity  cannot  give  grea- 
ter Torment.  The  gay  Corinna,  who  fets  up  for  an  In- 
difference and  becoming  Heedlefnefs,  gives  her  Husband 
all  the  Torment  imaginable  out  of  mere  Indolence,  with 
this  peculiar  Vanity,  that  me  is  to  look  as  gay  as  a  Maid 
in  the  Character  of  a  Wife.  It  is  no  matter  what  is  the 
JReafon  .of  a  Man's  Grief,  if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her 
unhappy  Man  is  convinced  that  fhe  means  him  no  Dilho- 
'ncur,  but  pines  to  Death  becaufe  fhe  will  not  have  fo 
much  Deference  to  him  as  to  avoid  the  Appearances  of 
it.  The  Author  of  the  following  Letter  is  perplexed  with 

an  Injury  that  is  in  a  Degree  yet  lefs  criminal,    and  yet 

he  Source  of  the  utmoft  Lnhappinefs. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  Have  read  your  Papers  which  relate  to  jealoufy, 
and  denre  your  Advice  in  my  Cafe,  which  you  will 
lay  is  not  common,     I  have  a  Wife,  of  whole  Virtue  I 
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am  not  in  the  ie.ift  doubtful ;  yet  I  cannot  be  fatisfied  fhe 
loves  me,  which  gives  me  as  great  Uneafinefs  as  being 
faulty  the  other  way  would  do.  I  know  not  whether  I 
am  not  yet  more  miferable  than  in   that  Cafe,  for  fhe 
keeps  PofTeiTion  of  my  Heart,  without  the  Return  of 
hers.   I  would  defire  your  Obfervations  upon  that  Tem- 
per in  fome  Women,  who  will  not  condefcend  to  con- 
vince their  Husbands  of  their  Innocence  or  their  Love, 
but  are  wholly  negligent  of  what  Reflexions  the  poor 
Men  make  upon  their  Conduct  (fo  they  cannot  call  it 
Criminal,)  when  at  the  fame   time  a  little  Tendernefs 
of  Behaviour,     or  Regard  to  (hew  an  Inclination  to 
pleafe  them,  would  make  them  intirely  at  Eafe.     Do 
not  fuch  Women  deferve  all  the  Miiinterpretation  which 
they  nesdecl  to  avoid  ?     Or  are  they  not  in  the  actual 
Practice   of  Guilt,    who   care  net  whether   they   are 
thought  guilty  or  not  ?  If  my  Wife  does  the  moll  or- 
dinary Thing,   as  vifiting  her  Sifter,    or  taking  the  Air 
with  her  Mother,  it  is  always  carried  with  the  Air  of  a 
Secret :     Then  fhe  will  fometimes  tell  a  Thing  of  no 
Confequence,  as  if  it  was  only  Want  of  Memory  made 
her  conceal  it  before  ;    and  this  only  to  dally  with  my 
Anxiety.     I  have  complained  to  her  of  this  Behaviour 
in  the  gentler!  Terms  imaginable,    and  befeeched  her 
not  to  ufe  him,  who  defired  only  to  live  with  her  like 
an  indulgent  Friend,  as  the  moft  morofe  and  unfociable 
Husband  in  the  World.  It  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  defcribe 
our  CircumfLmce,   but  it  is  miferable  with  this  Aggra- 
vation, That  it  might  be  eafily  mended,  ar*d  yet  no 
Remedy  endeavoured.     She  reads  you,  and  there  is  a 
Phrafe  or  two  in  this  Letter  which  fhe  will  know  came 
from  me.    If  we  enter  into  an  Explanation  which  may 
tend  to  our  future  Quiet  by  your  Means,  you  mail  have 
our  joint  Thanks;  in  the  mean  time  I  am  (as  much  as 
I  can  ifl  this  ambiguous  Condition  be  any  Thing) 

S  1  R, 

Tour  bumble  Servant, 
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Mr.  3   PECTATOR, 

GIVE  me  leave  to  make  you  a  Prefent  of  a  Cha- 
racter not  yet  described  in  your  Papers,  which  is 
that  of  a  Man  who  treats  his  Friend  with  the  fame  odd 
Variety  which  a  fantaftical  Female  Tyrant  pja&ifes  to- 
wards her  Lover.  J  have  for  feme  time  had  a  Friend- 
fhip  with  one  of  thefe  Mercurial  Perfons :  The  Rogue  £ 
know  loves  me,  yet  takes  Advantage  of  my  Fondnefs 
for  hirn  to  ufe  me  as  he  pleafes.  We  are  by  Turns  the 
beft  Friends  and  the  greatefr.  Strangers  imaginable  ;. 
Sometimes  you  would  think  us  inseparable;  at  other 
times  he  avoids  me  for  a  long  time,  yet  neither  he 
nor  I  know  why.  V*  hen  we  meet  next  by  Chance, 
he  is  amazed  he  has  not  feen  me,  is  impatient  for  an 
Appointment  the  fame  Evening:  and  when  I  expect 
he  Ihould  have  kept  it,  I  have  known  him  flip  away  to 
another  Place;  where  he  has  fat  reading  the  News, 
when  there  is  no  Poll ;  fmoking  his  Pipe,  which  he 
feldom  cares  for  ;  and  flaring  about  him  in  Company 
with  whom  he  has  had.  nothing  to  do,  as  if  he  won- 
dered how  he  came  there. 

*  THAT  I  may  Irate  my  Cafe  to  you  the  mora 
fully,  I  mall  tranferibe  fome  fhort  Minutes  I  have  takes; 
of  him  in  my  Almanack  fince  laft  Spring ;  for  you  mufl 
know  there  are  certain  Seafons  of  the  Year,  according 
to  which,  I  will  not  fay  our  Friendihip,  but  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  it  rifes  or  falls.  In  March  and  April  he  was  as 
various  as  the  Weather;  In  May  and  part  of  "June  I 
found  him  the  fprightlieft  bell-humoured  Fellow  in  the 
World  ;  In  the  Dog-Days  he  was  much  upon  the  In- 
dolent ;  In  September  very  agreeable  but  very  bufy ;  and 
fince  the  Glafs  fell  laft  to  chargeable,  he  has  made  three 
Appointments  with  me,  and  broke  them  every  one. 
However  I  have  good  Hopes  of  him  this  Winter,  efpe- 
cially  if  you  will  lend  me  your  AfTiftance  to  reform  him, 
which  will  be  a  great  Eafe  and  Pleafure  to, 

Qticber  9,  SIR, 

1711. 

Tour  moft  humble  Servant* 

Saturday, 
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Fools,  not  to  know  that  Half  exceeds  the  Whole, 
Nor  the  great  Blefjings  of  a  frugal  Board  ! 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  Story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tale: 
of  a  King  who  had  long  languifhed  under  an  ill 
Habit  of  Body,  and  had  taken  abundance  of  Re- 
medies to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  fays  the  Fable,  a  Phy- 
fician  cured  him  by  the  following  Method :  He  took  an 
hollow  Ball  of  Wood,  and  filled  it  with  feverkl  Drugs ; 
after  which  he  clos'd  it  up  £b  artificially  that  nothing  ap- 
peared. Helikewife  took  a  Mall,  and  after  having  hollow- 
ed the  Handle,  and  that  Part  which  itrikes  the.  Ball,  he 
inclofed  in  them  feveral  Drugs  after  the  fame  ?vlanner  as 
in  the  Ball  itfeif.  He  then  ordered  the  Sultan,  who  was 
his  Patient,  to  exercife  himfelf  early  in  the  Morning  with 
thefe  rightly  prepared  Inftruments,  till  fuch  time  as  he 
mould  fweat:  When,  as  the  Story  goes,  the  Virtue  of 
the  Medicaments  perfpiring  through  the  Wood,  had  fo 
good  an  Influence  on  the  Sultan's  Conftitution,  that  they 
cured  him  of  an  Indifpofition  which  all  the  Compoiitions 
he  had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to  remove. 
This  eaftern  Allegory  is  finely  contrived  to  fhew  us  how 
beneficial  bodily  Labour  is  to  Health,  and  that  Exercife 
is  the  moft  effectual  Phyfick.  1  have  defcribed  in  my 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Paper,  from  the  general  Struc- 
ture and  Mechanifm  of  an  human  Body,  how  abfolutely 
neceffary  Exercife  is  for  its  Prefervation :  I  ihall  in  this- 
Place  recommend  another  great  Prefervative  of  Health, 
which  in  many  Cafes  produces  the  fame  EfFe&s  as  Exer- 
cife, and  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  its  Place,  where 
Opportunities  of  Exercife  are  wanting.  The  Prefervative 
I  am  fpeaking  of  is  Temperance,  which  has  thofe  parti- 
cular Advantages  above  all  other  Means  of  Health,  that 
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it  may  be  pradlifed  by  all  Ranks  and  Conditions,  at  any 
Seafon  or  in  any  Place.  It  is  a  kind  of  Regimen  into 
which  every  Man  may  put  himfelf,  without  Interruption 
to  Bufmefs,  Expence  of  Money,  or  Lofs  of  lime.  If  Ex- 
ercife  throws  off  all  Superfluities,  Temperance  prevents 
them  ;  if  Exercife  clears  the  Veffels,  Temperar.ee  neither 
fatiates  nor  overftrains  them;  if  Exercife  raiies  proper 
Ferments  in  the  Humours,  and  promotes  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  Temperance  gives  Nature  her  full  Play,  and 
enables  her  to  exert  herfelf  in  all  her  Force  and  Vigour  ; 
if  Exercife  diihpates  a  growing  Diftemper,  Temperance 
ftarves  it. 

PHYSICK,  for  the  moft 'part,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Subftitute  of  Exercife  or  Temperance.  Medicines 
are  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary  in  acute  Diftempers,  that 
•annot  wait  the  ficw  Operations  of  thefe  two  great  In- 
struments of  Health  ;  but  did  Men  live  in  an  habitual 
Courfe  of  Exercife  and  Temperance,  there  vrould  be  b«t 
little  Occafion  for  them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  thofe 
Parts  of  the  World  are  the  moft  healthy,  where  they  fub- 
fift  by  the.Chace  ;  and  that  Men  lived  longeft  when  their 
Lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little 
Food  befdes  what  they  caught.  Bliilering,  Cupping, 
Heeding,  are  feldom  of  ufe  but  to  the  Idle  and  In- 
temperate ;  as  all  thofe  inward  Applications  which  are 
{'G  much  in  Practice  among  us,  are  for  the  moft  part 
nothing  elfe  but  Expedients  to  make  Luxury  confident 
with  Health.  The  Apothecary  is  perpetually  employed  in 
countermining  the  Cook  and  the  Vintner.  It  is  faid  of  Dio- 
genes, that  meeting  a  young  Man  who  was  going  to  a 
Feaft,  he  took  him  up  in  the  Street  and  carried  him  home  ' 
to  his  Friends,  as  one  who  was  running  into  imminent 
Danger,  had  not  he  prevented  him.  What  would  that 
Philofopher  have  faid,  had  he  been  prefent  at  the  Gluttony 
of  a  modern  Meal  ?  Would  not  he  have  thought  the 
Mailer  of  a  Family  mad,  and  have  begged  his  Servants 
to  tie  down  his  Hands,  had  he  feen  him  devour  Fowl, 
Pilh,  and  Fleih  ;  fwallow  Oil  and  Vinegar,  Wines  and 
Spices ;  throw  down  Salads  of  twenty  different  Herbs, 
Sauces  of  an  hundred  Ingredients,  Confections  and  Fruits 
cf  numberlefs  Sweets  and  Flavours  ?  What  unnatural  Mo- 
tions and  Counterfarments  muft  fuch  a  Medley  of  Intem- 
perance 
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perance  produce  in  the  Body  ?      For  my    part,  when  I 
behold  a  fafhionable  Table  fet  out  in  all  its  Magnificence, 
I  fancy  that  I  fee  Gouts  and  Dropfies,  Fevers  and  Le- 
thargies, with    other  innumerable  Diftempers  lying  in* 
Ambufcade  among  the  Dimes. 

NATURE  delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple 
Diet.  Every  Animal,  but  Man,  keeps  to  one  Dim.  Herbs 
are  the  Food  of  this  Species,  Filh  of  that,  and  Flefh  of  a 
Third.  Man  falls  upon  every  Thing  that  comes  in  his 
Way,  not  the  fmalleft  Fruit  or  Excrefcence  of  the  Earth, 
fcarce  a  Berry  or  a  Muihroom,  can  efcape  him. 

I T  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  determinate  Rule  for  f 
Temperance,  becaufe  what  is   Luxury  in  one  may  be 
Temperance  in  another;  but  there  are  few  that  have  lived 
any  Time  in  the  World,  who  are  not  Judges  of  their  own 
Conftitutions,  (o  far   as  to  know  what  Kinds  and  what 
Proportions  of  Food  do  beft  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to 
confider  my  Readers  as  my  Patients,  and  to  prefcrrbe  fuch 
a  Kind  of  Temperance  as  is  accommodated  to  all  Perfons. 
and  fuch   as  is  particularly  fuitable  to  our  Climate   and 
Way  of  Living,  I  would  copy  the  following  Rules  of  a 
very  eminent  Phyfician.  Make  your  whole  Repaft  out  of 
one  Diih.  If  you  indulge  in  a  fecond,  avoid  drinking  any 
thing  ftrong,  till  you  have  finifned  your  Meal ;  at  the  fame 
time  abftainfrom  all  Sauces,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  not  the 
moft  plain  and  fimple.  A  Man  could  not  be  well  guilty  of 
Gluttony,  if  he  ftuck  to  thefe  few  obvious  andeafy  Rules. 
In  the  firft  Cafe  there  would  be  no  Variety  of  Taftes  to 
folicit  his  Palate,  and  occafion  Excefs ;  nor  in  the  fecond 
any  artificial  Provocatives  to  relieve  Satiety,  and  create  a 
falfe  Appetite.  Were  I  to  prefcribe  a  Rule  for  drinking,  it 
fhould  be  forrr/d  upon  a  Saying  quoted  by  Sir  William 
Temple;  The firji  Glafs  for  ?mfelf>  the  fecond  for  my  Friends % 
the  third  for  Good-humour,  cj: d  the  fourth  for  mine  Enemies. 
But  becaufe  it  is  impoffible*for  one  who  lives  in  the  Woiid 
to  diet  himfelf  always  in  fo  philosophical   a  manner,    I 
think  every  Man  fhould  have  his'Days  of  Abftinence,  ac- 
cording as  his  Constitution  will  permit.     Theie  are  grea  t 
Reliefs  td Nature,  as  they  qualify  her  for  ftruggHng  with 
Hunger  and  Thirit,  whenever  any  Diftemper  or  Duty  of 
Life  may  put  her  upon  fuch  Difficulties  5  and  ar  the  fame 
line  give  her  an  Opportunity  of  extricating  herfelf  from 

E  ;  her 
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her  Oppremons,  and  recovering  the  feveral  Tones  and 
Springs  of  her  diftended  VeiTels.  Befides  that  Abftine nee 
well  timed  often  kills  a  Sicknefs  in  Embryo,  and  deftroys 
the  firft  Seeds  of  an  Indifpofition.  It  is  obferved  by  two 
or  three  ancient  Authors,  thatSctrtf^notwithftanding  he 
lived  m  Athens  during  that  great  Plague,  which  has  made 
fo  much  Noife  through  all  Ages,  and  has  been  celebrated 
at  different  Times  by  fuch  eminent  Hands;  1  fay,  not- 
withstanding that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring 
Peftilence,  he  never  caught  the  leaft  Infection,  whick 
thofe  Writers  unanimoufly  afcribe  to  that  uninterrupted 
Temperance  which  he  always  obferved. 

AND  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  Obfervation 
which  I  have  often  made,  upon  reading  the  Lives  of  the 
Philofophers,  and  comparing  them  with  any  Series  of  Kings 
or  great  Men  of  the  fame  Number.  If  we  confider  thefe 
ancient  Sages,  a  great  Part  of  whofe  Philofophy  confifted 
in  a  tempera'e  and  abflemious  Courfe  of  Life,  one 
would  think  the  Life  of  a  Philofopher  and  the  Life  of  a 
Man  were  of  two  different  Dates,  For  we  find  that 
the  Generality  of  thefe  wife  Men  were  nearer  an  hun- 
dred than  fixty  Years  of  Age  at  the  Time  of  their  re- 
fpective  Deaths.  But  the  moll:  remarkable  Inftance  of 
the  Efficacy  of  Temperance  towards  the  prccuring  of 
long  Life,  is  what  we  meet  with  in  a  little  Book  published 
by  Le-ixis  Cornaro  the  Venetian ;  which  1  the  rather  men- 
tion, becaufe  it  is  of  undoubted  Credit,  as  the  late  Vene- 
tian Ambaffador,  w  ho  was  of  the  fame  Family,  attefted 
more  than  once  in  Converfation,  when  he  refilled  in  Eng- 
land. Cornaro,  who  was  the  Author  of  the  little  Treatife  I 
am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm  Conflitution,  till  about 
forty,  when  by  obftinately  perfifting  in  an  exadt  Courfe  of 
Temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  State  of  Health  5. 
infomuch  that  at  fourfcore  he  publifhed  his  Book,  which 
has  been  translated  into  Er.glijh  under  the  Title  of  Sure 
and  certain  Methods  of  attaining  a  long  and  healthy  Life. 
He  lived  to  give  a  3d  or  4th  Edition  of  it,  and  after  having 
paffed  his  hundredth  Year,  died  without  Pain  or  Agony, 
and  like  one  who  falls  afleep.  The  Treatife  I  mention  has 
been  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  eminent  Authors,  and  is 
written  with  fuch  a  Spirit  of  Chearfulnefs,  Religion,  and 
good  Senfe,  as  are  the  natural  Concomitants  of  Tempe- 
rance 
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ranee  and  Sobriety.     The  Mixture  of  the  old  Man  in  it 
is  rather  a  Recommendation  than  a  Difcredit  to  it. 

HAVING  defigned  this  Paper  as  the  Sequel  to  that 
upon  Exercife,  I  have  not  here  confidered  Temperance  as 
it  is  a  moral  Virtue,  which  I  mall  make  the  Subject  of  a 
future  Speculation,  but  only  as  it  is  the  Means  of  Health. 

L 
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EJl  Uluhris,   animus  ft  t?  non  deficit  aquus. 

Hor.  Ep.  n.l.  1.  v.  30, 

True  Happinefs  is  to  no  Place  confined. 
But  JIM  is  found  in  a  contented  ftlind* 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  ^pHERE  is  a  particular  Fault  which  I  have  cb- 
'  ferved  in  moft  of  the  Moralifts  in  all  Ages,  and 
r  that  is,  that  they  are  always  profeiling  themfelves^ 
'  and  teaching  others  to  be  happy.     This  State  is  not  to 

*  be  arrived  at  in  this  Life,  therefore  I  would  recommend 
'  to  you  to  talk  in  an  humbler  Strain  than   your  Prede- 

*  ceftors  have  done,   and  inftead  of  prefuming  to  be  hap- 

*  py,  inftruc~l  us  only  to  be  eafy.     The  Thoughts  of  him. 

*  who  would  be  difcreet,  and  aim  at  practicable  things, 
'  mould  turn  upon  allaying  our  Pain  rather  than  pro- 
'  moting  our  Joy.  Great  Inquietude  is  to  be  avoided,  but 
6  great  Felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.  The  great  Lefibn  is 
'  Equanimity,  a  Regularity  of  Spirit,  which  is  a  little 
5  above  Chearfulnefs  and  below  Mirth.     Chearfulnefs  is. 

*  always  to  be  fupported  if  a  Man  is  out  of  Pain,  but 
*■  Mirth  to  a  prudent  Man  fliould  always  be  accidental  r 
'  It  ihould  naturally  arife  out  of  the  Occafion,     and  the 

*  Gccafion  feldorn  be  laid  for  it ;  for  thofe  Tempers  who 

*  want  Mirth  to  be  c leafed,  are  like  the  Conititutions- 
'  which  flag  without  the  ufe  of  Brandy,  Therefore,  I  fay„ 

*  let  your  Precept  be,  Be  eafy.  That  Mind  is  diiTolute 
■  and  ungoverned,  wiuch  mull  be  hurried  out  of  itfelf 

by 
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by  loud  Laughter  or  fenfuai  Pleafure,  or  elfe  be  wholly 
una&ive. 

*  TH  E  R  E  are  a  Couple  of  old  Fellows  of  my  Ac- 
quaintance who  meet  every  Day  and  fmoke  a  Pipe, 
and  by  their  natural  Love  to  each  other,  tho' they  have 
been  Men  of  Buiinefs  and  Buftle  in  the  World,  enjoy  a 
greaterTranquillity  than  either  could  have  worked  him- 
felf  into  by  any  Chapter  of  Seneca.  Indolence  of  Body 
and  Mind,  when  we  aim  at  no  more,  is  very  frequently- 
enjoyed;  but  the  very  Inquiry  after  Happinefs  has  fome- 
thino-  reftlefs  in  it,  which  a  Man  who  lives  in  a  Series  of 
temperate  Meals,  friendly  Converfations,  andeafy  Slum- 
bers, gives  himfelf  no  Trouble  about.  While  Men  of 
Refinement  are  talking  of  Tranquillity,  he  poiTefTes  it. 

'  WHAT  I  would  by  thefe  broken  Expreffions  re- 
commend to  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  is,  that  you 
would  {peak  of  the  Way  of  Life,  which  plain  Men  may 
purfue,  to  fill  up  the  Spaces  of  Time  with  Satisfaction. 
It  is  a  lamentable  Circumftance,  that  Wifdom,  or,  as  you 
call  it,  Philoibphy,  mould  furnifh  Ideas  only  for  the 
Learned ;  and  that  a  Man  mufl  be  a  Philofopher  to  know 
how  to  pafs  away  his  Time  agreeably.  It  would  there- 
fore be  worth  your  Pains  to  place  in  an  handfom  Light 
the  Relations  and  Affinities  among  Men,  which  render 
their  Converfation  with  each  other  fo  grateful,  that  the 
higheft  Talents  give  but  an  impotent  Pleafure  in  Com- 
parifon  with  them.  You  may  findDefcriptions  and  Dif- 
courfes  which  will  render  the  Fire- fide  of  an  honeft. 
Artificer  as  entertaining  as  your  own  Club  is  to  you. 
Good-nature  has  an  endlefs  Source  of  Pleafures  in  it ; 
and  the  Reprefentation  of  domeftick  Life  filled  with  its 
natural  Gratifications,  (inftead  of  the  neceffary  Vexa- 
tions which  are  generally  infifled  upon  in  the  Writings 
of  the  Witty)  will  be  a  very  good  Office  to  Society. 

*  THE  Vicifiitudes  of  Labour  and  Reft  in  the  lower 
f '  Part  of  Mankind,  make  their  Being  pafs  away  with  that 

Sort  of  Relifh  which  we  exprefs  by  the  Word  Com- 
fort; and  fhould  be  treated  of  by  you,  who  are  a  S  p  e  c- 
tator,  as  well  as  fuch  Subjects  which  appear  indeed' 
more  fpeculative,  but  are  lefs  inflru&ive.  In  a  word, 
Sir,  I  would  have  you  turn  your  Thoughts  to  the  Ad- 
vantage of  fuch  as  want  you  moil ;  and  fliew  that  Sim- 

*  plicity, 
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*  plicity,  Innocence,  Induftry  and  Temperance,  are  Arts 
'  which  lead  to  Tranquillity,  as  much  as  Learning,  Wif- 
i  dom,  Knowledge,  and  Contemplation. 

J  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  Humble  Servant, ' 

T.  B. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Hackney,  Ofloler  1 z. 

I  Am  the  young  Woman  whom  you  did  fo  much 
Juftice  to  ibme  time  ago,  in   acknowledging  that  I 
am   perfect  Miilrefs  of  the  Fan,  and  ufe  it  with  the 
utmofl  Knowledge  and  Dexterity.  Indeed  the  World,  as 
malicious  as  it  is,    will  allow,  that  from  an  Hurry  of 
Laughter  I  recoiled  myfelf  the  moll  fuddenly',  make  a 
Curtly,  and  let  fall  my  Hands  before  me,  doling  my 
Fan  at  the  fame  inflant,   the  befl  of  any  Woman  in' 
Enoland.     I  am  not  a  little  delio-hted  that  I  have  had 
your  Notice  and  Approbation  ;    and   however   other 
young  Women  may  rally  me  out  of  Envy,  I  triumph 
in  it,   and  demand  a  Place  in  your  Friendship.     You 
muft  therefore  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  the  pre- 
fent  State  of  my  Mind.     I  was  reading  your  Spectator 
of  the  9th  Inflant,   and  thought  the  Circumflance  of 
the  Afs  divided  between  two  Bundels  of  Hay  which 
equally  affected  his  Senfes,  was  a  lively  Reprefentation 
of  my  prefent  Condition  :    For  youare  to  know  that  I 
am  extremely  enamoured  with  two  young  Gentlemen 
who  at  this  Time  pretend  to  me.     One  mull  hide  no- 
thing when  one  is  asking  Advice,  therefore  I  will  own 
to  you,  that   I   am  very  amorous  and  very  covetous. 
My  Lover  Will  is  very  rich,  and  my  Lover  Tom  very 
handfom.     I  can  have  either  of  them  when  I  pleafe  : 
But  when  I  debate  the  Queltion  in  my  own  Mind,  I 
cannot  take  Tom  for  fear  of  lofmg  Will's  Eflate,   nor 
enter   upon  Will\  Fixate,   and  bid  adieu  to  Tarn's  Per- 
fon.  I  am  very  youngs  and  yet  no  one  in  the  World, 
dear  Sir,  has  the  main  Chance  more  in  her  Head  than 
myfelf.     Tom  is  the  gayefl,   the  blithelt  Creature  !    Ke 
dances  well,    is  very  civil,    and  divercing  at  all  Hours 
and  Seafons :   Oh  he  is  the  Joy  of  my  Eyes  ?    But  thea 
*  again  Will  k  (o  very  rich  and  careful  of  the  Main.  How 

*  many 
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*  many  pretty  Drefles  does  Tom  appear  in  to  charm  me  ! 

*  But  then  it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that  a  Man  of  his 

*  Circumftances  is  fo  much  the  poorer.  Upon  the  whole. 
■  I  have  at  laft  examined  both  thefe  Deiires  of  Love  and 
<  Avarice,  and  upon  ftrictly  weighing  the  Matter  I  be- 
«  gin  to  think  I  mall  be  covetous  longer  than  fond ; 
«  therefore  if  you  Ijave  nothing  to  fay  to  the  contrary, 
c  I  fhall  take  Will,    Alas,  poor  Tom  ! 

Tour  Humble  Servant, 

T  Biddy  Loyelesj, 
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Alter  rixatur  de  land  fivpe  caprind,  et 
Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  fcilicet,  ut  non 
Sit  mihl  prima  fides?  iff,  vere  quod  placet,  ut  non 
Acriter  elatrem  ?  pretium  at  as  alt  era  for  det. 
Amkigitur  quid  eniml  Cajior  fid  at,  an  Docilis  plus, 
Brundufum  Numici  melius  via  ducat,  an  Appi. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.  1.  1.  v.  Kj£ 

One  fi  rives  forTrifes,  and  for  Toys  contends: 
He  is  in  earnejl ;  vihat  be  fays,  defends : 

*  That  Ijhould  not  be  trujled,  right  or  wrong, 

*  Or  be  debarrd  the  Freedom  of  my  Tongue,. 
'  And  not  bawl  vjhat  I  p leafs  !  To  part  with  this, 

*  I  think  another  Life  too  mean  a  Price?  - 
The  Queflion  is — Pray,  what  ? — Why,  which  can  boafil 
Or  Docilis,  or  Caftor,  knowing  mofi  ; 
Or  whether  thro''  Numicum  ben't  as  good 
To  fair  Brundufium,  as  the  Appian  Road.  Creech* 

VERY  Age  a  Man  paffes  through,  and  Way  of 
j  Life  he  engages  in,  has  fome  particular  Vice  or  Im- 
perfection naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it  will  re- 
quire his  niceft  Care  to- avoid.  The  ieveral  WeaknefTes, 
to  which  Youth,  Old  Age*  and  Manhood  are  expofed, 
iiave  long  lines  been  fet  down  by  many  both  of  the  Poets 

and 
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and  Philofophers ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met? 
with  any  Author  who  has  treated  of  thofe  ill  Habits  Men 
are  fubjeft  to,  not  fo  much  by  reafon  of  their  different 
Ages  and  Tempers,  as  the  particular  Profeffions  or  Buft- 
nefs  in  which  they  were  educated  and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  furprifed  to  find  this  Subject  fo  little 
touched  on,  iince  what  I  am  here  fpeaking  of  is  fo  ap» 
parent,  as  not  to  efcape  the  moft  vulgar  Obfervation. 
The  Bufinefs  Men  are  chiefly  converfant  in,  does  not  only 
give  a  certain  Caft  or  Turn  to  their  Minds,  but  is  very* 
often  apparent  in  their  outward  Behaviour,  and  fome  of 
the  moll  indifferent  Actions  of  their  Lives.  It  is  this  Air 
diffufmg  itfelfover  the  whole  Man y  which  helps  us  to 
find  out  a  Pcrfon  at  his  firft  Appearance ;  fo  that  the 
moft  carelefs  C  bferver  fancies  he  can  fcarce  be  miftaken: 
in  the  Carriage  of  a  Seaman  or  the  Gate  of  a  Tailor. 

THE  liberal  Arts,  though  they  may  poflibly  have 
lefs  Effect  on  our  external  Mien  and  Behaviour,  make  fo 
deep  an  Lm preffion  on  the  Mind,  as  is  very  apt  to  bend 
it  wholly  one  Way. 

THE  Mathematician  will  take  little  lefs  than  De^ 
monftrarion  in  the  moft  common  Difcourfe,  and  the 
Schoolman  is  as  great  a  Friend  to  Definitions  and  Syllo- 
gifms.  The  Phyiician  and  Divine  are  often  heard  to 
dictate  in  private  Companies  with  the  fame  Authority 
which  they  exercife  over  their  Patients  and  Difciples  ^ 
while  the  Lawyer  is  putting  Cafes  and  railing  Matter  for 
Deputation  out  of  every  thing  that  occurs. 

I  may  poinbly  fome  time  or  other  animadvert  more 
at  large  on  the  particular  Fault  each  Profefhon  is  moll 
infected  with  ;  but  mall  at  prefent  wjiolly  apply  myfelf 
to  the  Cure  of  what  I  laft  mentioned,  namely  that  Spirit 
of  Strife  and  Contention  in  the  Converfations  of  Gentle- 
men of  the  long  R.obe. 

TH  [  S  is  the  more  ordinary,  becaufe  thefe  Gentle- 
men regarding  Argument  as  their  own  proper  Province,, 
and  very  often  making  Ready-money  of  it,  think  it  un- 
fafe  to  yield  before  Company.  They  are  fhewing  in 
common  Taik  now  zealoully  they  could  defend  a  Caufe 
in  Court,  and  therefore  frequently  forget  to  keep  that 
Temper  which  is  abfolutely  recmifite  to  render  Conver- 
sation pleafant  and  inftructive* 

CAP- 
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CAPTAIN  Sentry  pufhes  this  Matter  fo  far, 
fehat  I  have  heard  him  fay,  He  has  knoivn  butfciv  Pleaders 
that  ivere  tolerable  Company. 

THE  Captain,  who  is  a  Man  of  good  Senfe,  but  dry 
Converfation,  was  laft  Night  giving  me  an  Account  of  a 
Difcourfe,  in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged  with  a 
young  Wrangler  in  the  Law.  I  was  giving  my  Opinion, 
fays  the  Captain,  without  apprehending  any  Debate  that 
might  arife  from  it,  of  a  General's  Behaviour  in  a  Battle 
that  was  fought  fome  Years  before  either  the  Templar  or 
myfelf  were  born.  The  young  Lawyer  immediately 
took  me  up.  and  by  reafoning  above  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  upon  a  Subject  which  I  faw  he  understood  nothing 
of,  endeavoured  to  fhew  me  that  my  Opinions  were  ill— 
grounded.  Upon  which,  fays  the  Captain,  to  avoid  any 
farther  Cornells,  I  told  him",  That  truly  I  had  not  conft- 
der'd  thofe  feveral  Arguments  which  he  had  brought 
againit  me,  and  that  there  might  be  a  great  deal  in  them. 
Ay,  but, fays  my  Antagonift,  who  would  not  let  me 
efcape  fo,  there  are  feveral  Things  to  be  urged  in  favour 
of  your  Opinion  which  you  have  omitted;  and  thereupon 
begun  to  mine  on  the  other  Side  of 'the  Queftion.^  Upon 
this,  fays  the  Captain,  I  came  over  to  my  firft  Sentiments, 
and  intirely  acquiefced  in  his  Reafons  for  my  fo  doing. 
Upon  which  the  Templar  again  recovered  his  former 
Pofture,  and  confuted  both  himfelf  and  me  a  third  Time. 
In  fhort,  fays  my  Friend,  I  found  he  was  refolved  to 
keep  me  at.  Sword's  Length,  and  never  let  me  clofe  with 
him,  fo  that  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  hold  my  tongue, 
and  give  my  Antagonift  free  leave  to  fmile  at  his  Victo- 
ry, who  I  found,  like  Hudibras,  could  fill  change  Sides, 
and Jlill  confute. 

b  OR  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  our  Inns  of 
Court  as  Nurferies  of  Statefmen  and  Lawgivers,  which 
makes  me  often  frequent  that  Part  of  the  Town  with 
great  Pleafure. 

UPON  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  mod  noted 
Temple  Ccffee-houfes,  1  found  the  whole  Room,  which 
was  full  of  young  Students,  divided  into  feveral  Parties, 
each  of  which  was  deeply  engaged  in  fome  Controverfy. 
The  Management  of  the  late  Miniftry  was  attacked  and 
defended  with  great  Vigour ;  and  feveral  Preliminaries 
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to  the  Peace  were  propofed  by  fome,  and  rejected  by 
others  ;  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  fo  eagerly  in- 
filled on.  and  fo  warmly  controverted,  as  had  like  to 
have  produced  a  Challenge.  In  fhort,  I  obferved  that 
the  Defire  of  Victory,  whetted  with  the  little  Prejudices 
of  Party  and  Intereft,  generally  carried  the  Argument  to 
fuch  a  Height,  as  made  the  Difputants  infenfibly  con- 
ceive an  Averfion  towards  each  other,  and  part  with  the 
higher!  DifFatisfaction  en  both  Sides. 

THE  managing  an  Argument  handfomly  being  (o 
nice  a  Point,  and  what  I  have  teen  fo  very  few  excel  in, 
I  fhall  here  fet  down  a  few  Rules  on  that  Head,  which, 
among  other  things,  I  gave  in  writing  to  a  young  Kinf- 
man  of  mine,  who  had  made  fo  great  a  Proficiency  in 
the  Law,  that  he  began  to  plead  in  Company,  upon 
every  Subject  that  was  ftarted. 

H  AVING  the  intire  Manufcript  by  me,  I  may,  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time,  publilh  fuch  Parts  of  it  as  I  mall 
think  requifite  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Britijh  Youth. 
What  regards  my  prefent  Purpofe  is  as  follows  : 

AVOID  Difputes  as  much  as  poifible.  In  order  to 
appear  eafy  and  well-bred  in  Converfation,  you  may  af- 
fure  yourfelf  that  it  requires  more  Wit,  as  well  as  more 
Good-humour,  to  improve  than  to  contradict  the  Notions 
of  another  :  but  if  you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter 
on  an  Argument,  give  your  Reafcns  with  the  utmoll 
Coomefs  and  Modeity,  two  Tilings  which  fcarce  ever 
fail  of  making  an  Impremon  on  the  Hearers.  Befides,  if 
you  are  neither,  dogmatical,  nor  mew  either  by  your  Ac- 
tions or  Words,  that  you  are  full  of  yourfelf,  all  will  the' 
more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  Victory.  Nay,  mould  you 
be  pinched  in  your  Argument,  you  may  make  your  Re- 
treat with  a  very  good  Grace  :  You  were  never  pofitive, 
and  are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This  has  made 
fome  approve  the  Socratical  Way  of  Reasoning,  where 
while  you  fcarce  affirm  any  thing,  you  can  hardly  be 
caught  in  an  Abfurdity,  and  tho'  poifioly  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  bring  over  another  to  your  Opinion,  which  is 
firmly  hVd,  you  feem  only  to  defire  Information  from  him. 
I N  order  to  keep  that  Temper  which  is  fo  difficult, 
and  yet  fo  neceflary  to  preferve,  you  may  pleafe  to  conli- 
der,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjufl  or  ridiculous,  than 

to 
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lo  be  angry  with  another  becaufe  he  is  not  of  your 
Opinion.  The  Interefts,  Education,  and  Means  by  which 
Men  attain  their  Knowledge,  are  fo  very  different,  that 
5t  is  impoiftble  they  mould  all  think  alike  ;  and  he  hasat 
leaft  as  much  Reafon  to  be  angry  with  you,  as  you  with 
him.  Sometimes  to  keep  yourfelf  cool,  it  may  be  of  Ser- 
vice to  ask  yourfelf  fairly,  What  might  have  been  your 
Opinion,  had  you  all  the  Biafes  of  Education  and  Jntereft 
your  Adverfary  may  poffibly  have  ?  but  if  you  contend 
for  the  Honour  of  Vi&ory  alone,  you  may  lay  down  this 
as  an  infallible  Maxim,  That  you  cannot  make  a  more 
falfe  Step,  or  give  your  Antagonifts  a  greater  Advantage- 
over  you,  than  by  falling  into  a  Paifion. 

WHEN  an  Argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty 
Reafons  does  a  Man  recoiled,  which  his  Heat  and 
Violence  made  him  utterly  forget  ? 

IT  is  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angry  with  a  Man  be- 
caufe he  does  not  apprehend  the  Force  of  your  Reafons, 
or  give  weak  ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  Reputa- 
tion, this  makes  your  Victory  the  eafier;  he  is  certainly 
in  all  refpects  an  Objeft  of  your  Pity,  rather  than  Anger; 
and  if  he  cannot  comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought 
to  thank  Nature  for  her  Favours,  who  has  given  you 
fo  much  the  clearer  Underftanding. 

YOU  may  pleafe  to  add  this  Confideration,  That 
among  your  Equals  no  one  values  your  Anger,  which  only 
preys  upon  its  M after  ;  and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not 
very  confiftent  either  with  Prudence  or  your  Eafe,  to  punifh 
yourfelf  whenever  you  meet  with  a  Fool  or  a  Knave. 

LASTLY,  If  youpropofe  to  yourfelf  the  true  End 
of  Argument,  which  is  Information,  it  may  be  a  feafon- 
able  Check  to  your  Paffion  j  for  if  you  fearoh  purely  after 
Truth,  'twill  be  almoft  indifferent  to  you  where  you 
find  it.  I  cannot  in  this  Place  omit  an  Obfervation  which 
I  have  often  made,  namely,  That  nothing  procures  a 
Man  more  Efteem  and  lefs  Envy  from  the  whole  Com- 
pany, than  if  he  choofes  the  Part  of  Moderator,  without 
engaging  directly  on  either  Side  in  a  Difpute.  This  gives 
him  the  Character  of  Impartial,  furnifhes  him  with  an 
Opportunity  of  fifting  Things  to  the  Bottom,  mewing  his 
Judgment,  and  of  fometimes  making  handfom  Compli- 
ments to  each  of  the  contending  Parties. 

1  mail 
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I  (hall  clofe  this  Subject  with  giving  you  one  Caution  : 
When  you  have  gained  a  Victory,  do  not  pufh  it  too- 
far  ;  'tis  fufficient  to  let  the  Company  and  your  Adver- 
fary  fee  'tis  in  your  Power,  but  that  you  are  too  generous 
to  make  ufe  of  it.  X 
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Se&amur  ultro,  quos  cpimus 

Failure  &  ejfugere  eft  triumphus.    Hor,  Od.  4. 1.  4.  V.  5®, 

We,  like  the  Stag,  the  brinded  Wolf  provoke, 
Andy  nvhen  Retreat  is  Viclo>y, 

Rufo  on,  tho^fure,  to  die,  Anon. 

THERE  is  a  Species  of  Women,  whom  I  fhalf 
diftinguifh  by  the  Name  of  Salamanders.  Now  a 
Salamander  is  a  kind  of  Heroine  in  Chaftity,  that 
treads  upon  Fire,  and  lives  in  the  midil  of  Flames  without 
being  hurt.  A  Salamander  knows  no  Diftin&ion  of  Sex 
in  thofe  flie  converfcs  with,  grows  familiar  with  a  Stranger 
at  firft  Sight,  and  is  not  fo  narrow- fpirited  as  to  obferve 
whether  the  Perfon  lhe  talks  to  be  in  Breeches  or 
Petticoats.  She  admits  a  Male  Vifitant  to  her  Bed-fide, 
plays  with  him  a  whole  Afternoon  at  Piquet,  walks 
with  him  two  or  three  Hours  by  Moon-light,  and 
is  extremely  fcandalized  at  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  an 
Husband,  or  the  Severity  of  a  Parent,  that  would  de- 
bar the  Sex  from  fuch  innocent  Liberties.  Your  Sala- 
mander is  therefore  a  perpetual  Declaimer  againft  Jea- 
loufy,  and  Admirer  of  the  French  Good- breeding,  and  a 
great  Stickler  for  Freedom  in  Converfation.  Infhort,  the 
Salamander  lives  in  an  invincible  State  of  Simplicity  and 
Innocence:  Her  Confutution  is  prefer*? d  in  a  kind  of 
natural  Froft ;  me  wonders  what  People  mean  by 
Temptations,  and  defies  Mankind  to  do  their  worft. 
Her  Chaftity  is  engaged  in  a  conftant  Ordeal,   or  fiery 

Trial  1 
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Trial :  Like  good  Queen  Emma,  the  pretty  innocent 
walks  blinc  fold  among  burning  Flough-mares,  without 
being  fcorched  or  fmged  by  them. 

IT  is  not  therefore  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Salamander, 
whether  in  a  married  or  fingle  State  of  Life,  that  I  defign 
the  following  Paper;  but  for  fuch  Females  only  as  are 
made  of  Flefh  and  Eiood,  and  find  themfelves  iubjett  to 
human  Frailties. 

AS  for  this  Part  of  the  fair  Sex  who  are  not  of  the 
Salamander  Kind,  I  would  moll  earneflly  advife  them  to 
obferve  a  quite  different  Gonducl:  in  their  Behaviour;  and 
to  avoid  as  much  as  poihble  what  Religion  calls  Te?npta~ 
tions,  and  the  World  Opportunities.  Did  they  but  know 
how  many  Thoufands  of  their  Sex  have  been  gradually 
betrayed  from  innocent  Freedoms  to  Ruin  and  Infamy; 
and  how  many  Millions  of  eurs  have  begun  with  Flat- 
teries, Protections  and  Endearments,  but  ended  with 
Reproaches,  Perjury,  and  Perfidioufnefs ;  they  would  fhun 
like  Death  the  very  firir.  Approaches  of  one  that  might 
lead  them  into  inextricable  Lafeyrinths  of  Guilt  and  Mi- 
fery.  I  muft  fo  far  give  up  the  Caufe  of  the  Male  World, 
as  to  exhort  the  F'emale  Sex  in  the  Language  of  Cbamont 
in  the  Orphan ; 

*  » 

Tru/l  not  a  Man,  ive  are  by  Nature  Falfe, 
Dijjembline,  Subtle,  Cruel,  and  Unconjiant : 
When  a  Man  talks  of  Lo<ve,  with  Caution  trujl  him: 
But  if  he  Jivears,  hill  certainly  deceive  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  Subject,  but  fhall 
conclude  it  with  a  Story  which  I  lately  heard  from  one 
of  our  Spanijh  Officers,  and  which  may  mew  the  Danger 
a  Woman  incurs  by  too  great  Familiarities  with  a  Male 
Companion. 

AN  Inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caftik,  being  a 
Man  of  more  than  ordinary  Prudence,  and  of  a  grave 
compofed  Behaviour,  determined  about  the  fiftieth  Year 
of  his  Age  to  enter  upon  Wedlock.  In.  order  to  make 
himfelf  eafy  in  it,  he  call  his  Eye  upon  a  young  Woman 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  Beauty  and 
her  Education,  her  Parents  having  been  reduced  to 
great  Poverty  by  the  Wars,  which  for  fome  Years  have 

laid 
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Ia:5   that  whole   Country  wafte.     The  Cajiilian  having 
m;         lis  AddrefTes  to  her  and  married  her,    they  lived 
together  in  perfect  Happinefs  for  fome  time  ;  when  at 
length  the  Husband's  Affairs  made  it  necelTiry  for  him  to 
take  a  Voyage  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  where  a  great 
Part  of  hisEilate  lay.  The  Wife  loved  him  too  tenderly 
to  be  left  behind  him.     They  had  not  been  a  Shipboard 
above  a  Day,  when  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  Hands  of 
an  Algerine  Pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  Company  on 
Shore,  and  made  them  Slaves.     The  Cajlilian  and  his 
Wife  had   the  Comfort   to  be  under  the  fame  Mafter ; 
who  feeing  how   dearly  they  loved   one   another,  and 
gafped  after  their  Liberty,  demanded  a  molt  exorbitant 
Price  for  their  Ranfom.     The  Cajlilian,  though  he  would 
rather  have  died  in  Slavery  himfeif,  than  have  paid  fuch 
a  Sum  as  he  found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him,    was  fo 
moved  with  Compafhon  towards  his  Wife,   that  he  fent 
repeated  Orders  to  his  Friend  in  Spain,  (who  happened  to 
be  his  next  Relation)  to  fell  his  Eftate,  and  tranfmit  the 
Money  to  him.     His  Friend  hoping  that  the  Terms  of 
his  Ranfom  might  be  made  more  reafonable,    and  un- 
willing to  fell  an  Eftate  which  he  himfeif  had  fome  Fro- 
fpett  of  inheriting,  formed  fo  many  Delays,  that  three 
whole  Years  palled  away  without  any  thing  being  done 
for  the  fetting  them  at  Liberty. 

THERE  happened  to  live  a  Trench  Renegado  in  the 
fame  Place  where  the  Cajlilian  and  his  Wife  were  kept 
Prifoners.  As  this  Fellow  had  in  him  all  the  Vivacity  of 
his  Nation,    he  often  entertained  the  Captives  with  Ac- 
counts of  his  own  Adventures  ;  to  which  he  fometimes 
added  a  Song  or  a  Dance,  or  fome  other  Piece  of  Mirth, 
to  divert  them  during  their  Confinement.  His  Acquain- 
tance with  the  Manners  of  the  Algerines,    enabled  him 
likewife  to  do  them  feveral  good  Offices.   The  Cafiiliani 
as  he  was  one  Day  in  Converfation  with  this  Renegado, 
difcovered  to  him  the  Negligence  and  Treachery  of  his 
Correfpondent  in  Cajiile,  and  at  the  fame  time  asl^ed  his 
Advice  how  he  mould  behave  himfeif  in  that  Exigency  : 
He  further  told  the  Renegado,  that  he  found  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  him  to  raife  the  Money,'  unlefs  he  himfeif 
might  go  over  to  difpofe  of  his  Eftate.  The  Renegado,  after 
Juving  represented  to  him  that  his  Algerine  Ma-iter  would 

never 
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never  ccnfent  to  his  Releafe  upon  fuch  a  Pretence,  at 
length  contrived  a  Method  for  the  Cajiilian  to  make  his 
Efcape  in  the  Habit  of  aSeaman.  The  Gaftiiian  fucceeded 
in  his  Attempt ;  and  having  fold  his  Eflate,  being  afraid 
left  the  Money  mould  mifcarry  by  the  Way,  and  deter- 
mining to  perifh  with  it  rather  than  lofe  one  who  was 
jnuch  dearer  to  him  than  his  Life,  he  returned  himfelf  in 
a  little  Vefiel  that  was  going  to  Algiers,  It  is  impolTible  to 
defcribe  the  Joy  he  felt  on  this  Occafion,  when  he  con- 
fidered  that  he  mould  foon  fee  the  Wife  whom  he  fo  much 
loved,  and  endear  himfelf  more  to  her  by  this  uncommon 
Piece  of  Generofity. 

THE  Renegado,  during  the  Hufba-nd's  Abfence,  fo 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  good  Graces  of  his  young 
Wife,  and  fo  turned  her  Head  with  Stories  of  Galantry., 
that  fhe  quickly  thought  him  the  rineft  Gentleman  fhe 
Jiad  ever  converfed  with.  To  be  brief,  her  Mind  was 
quite  alienated  from  the  honeft  Cajiilian,  whom  fhe  was 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  Fellow  unworthy  the 
Pofleffion  of  fo  charming  a  Creature.-  She  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  Renegado  how  to  manage  herfelf  upon 
his  Arrival;  fo  that  fhe  received  him  with  an  Appearance 
of  the  utmoft  Love  and  Gratitude,  and  at  length  per- 
fuaded  him  to  trull  their  common  Friend  the  Renegado 
with  the  Money  he  had  brought  over  for  their  Ranlom ; 
sis  not  queftioning  but  he  would  beat  down  the  Terms  of 
fct,  and  negotiate  the  Affair  more  to  their  Advantage  thaa 
they  themfelves  could  do.  The  good  Man  admired  her 
Prudence,  and  followed  her  Advice.  I  wim  I  could 
conceal  the  Sequel  of  this  Story,  but  fmce  I  cannot  I 
mall  difpatch  it  in  as  few  Words  as  pofiible.  The  Cajii- 
lian having  flept longer  than  ordinary  the  next  Morning, 
upon  his  awaking  found  his  Wife  had  left  him  :  He 
immediately  arofe  and  inquired  after  her,  but  was  told 
that  fhe  was  feen  with  the  Renegado  about  Break  of 
Day.  In  a  word,  her  Lever  having  got  all  things  ready 
for  thjir  Departure,  they  foon  made  their  Efcape  out  of 
the  Tenitcries  of  Algiers,  carried  away  the  Money,  and 
left  the  CijUhun  in  Captivity ;  who  partly  through  the 
cruel. Treatment  of  the  incenfed  Algenine  his  Mailer,  and 
parti)  through  the  unkind  Ufage  of  his  unfaithful  Wife, 
died,  fome  few  Months  after,  L 
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TH  E  following  Letters  are  written  with  AiA  an  Air 
of  Sincerity,  that  I  cannot  deny  the  inferring  of 
them. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  f  I  ^HO'  you  are  everywhere  in  your  Writings  3 

*  X     Friend  to  Women,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 

*  have  dire&ly  confidered  the  mercenary  Practice  of 
'  Men  in  the  Choice  of  Wives.     If  you  would  pleafe  to 

*  employ  your  Thoughts  upon  that  Subject,   you  would 

*  eafily  conceive  the  miferable  Condition  many  of  us  are 

*  in,  who  not  only  from  the  Laws  of  Cuflom  and  Mo- 

*  defly  are  retrained  from  making  any  Advances  towards 

*  our  Wifhes,  but  are  alio,  from  the  Circumftance  of 
f  Fortune,  out  of  all  Hope  of  being  addre/Ted  to  by 
■*  thofe  whom  we  love.  Under  all  thefe  Difadvantages  I 
'  am  obliged  to  apply  myfelf  to  you,   and  hope  I  Shall 

*  prevail  with  you  to  Print  in  your  very  next  Paper  the 

*  following  Letter,  which  is  a  Declaration  of  Paffion  to 

*  one  who  has  made  fome  faint  AddrefTes  to  me  for  fome 

*  time.    I  believe  he  ardently  loves  me,  but  the  Inequality 

*  of  my  Fortune  makes  him  think  he  cannot  anfwer  it  to 

*  the  World,  if  he  purfues  his  Defigns  by  way  of  Mar- 
'  riage  \  and  I  believe,  as  he  does  not  want  Difcerning, 
'  he  difcovered  me  looking  at  him  the  other  Day  una- 

*  wares  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  has  raifed  his  Hopes  of 
'  gaining  me  on  Terms  the  Men  call  eafier.     But  my 

*  Heart  was  very  full  on  this  Occafion,  and  if  you  know 
c  what  Love  and  Honour  are,  you  will  pardon  me  that  I 
f  ufe  no  farther  Arguments  with  you,  but  hailen  to  my 
e  Letter  to  him,  whom  I  call  Oroondates,   becaule  if  I  do 

*  not  fucceed,  it  ihall  look  like  Romance ;  and  if  I  am 

f  regarded, 
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*  regarded,    you  fhall  receive  a  Pair  of  G^'es  at  my 
I  Weddings  fent  you  under  the  Name  of  Staiira, 

To    OROONDATES. 

SIR, 

AFTER  very  much  Perplexity  in  rryfelf,  and  re- 
volving how  to  acquaint  you  with  my  own  Sen- 
timents, and  expoftuiate  with  you  concerning  yours,  I 
have  chofen  this  Way,  by  which  means  I  can  be  at  once 
revealed  to  you,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  lie  concealed. 
If  I  do  not  within  few  Days  find  the  Effect  which  I 
hope  from  this,  the  whole  Affair  fhall  be  buried  in  Ob- 
livion. But,  alas !  what  am  I  going  to  co,  when  I  am 
about  ro  tell  you.  that  I  love  you  ?  But  after  I  have  done 
fo,  I  am  to  affure  you,  that  with  all  the  Paffion  which 
ever  entered  a  tender  Heart,  I  know  I  can  banifh  you 
from  my  Sight  for  ever,  when  I  am  convinced  that  you 
have  no  Inclinations  towards  me  but  to  my  Difhonour. 
But,  alas!  Sir,  why  fhould  you  facriflce  the  seal  and 
efTential  Happinefs  of  Life,  to  the  Opinion  of  a 
\\orld,  that  moves  upon  no  other  Foundation  but 
profefs'd  Error  and  Prejudice  ?  You  all  can  obferve 
that  Riches  alone  do  not  make  you  happy,  arid  yet 
give  up  every  Thing  elfe  when  it  ftands  in  Com- 
petition with  Riches.  Since  the  World  is  fo  bad, 
that  Pveligion  is  left  to  us  filly  Women,  and  you  Men 
aft  generally  upon  Principles  of  Profit  and  Pleafure, 
I  will  talk  to  you  without  arguing  from  any  Thing 
but  what  may  be  molt  to  your  Advantage,  as  a  Man 
of  the  World.  And  I  will  lay  before  you  the  State 
■of  the  Cafe,  fuppofmg  that  you  had  it  in  your  Power 
to  make  me  your  Miilrefs,  or  your  Wife,  and 
hope  to'  convince  you  that  the  latter  is  more  for  your 
Intereil,  and  will  contribute  more  to  your  Plea- 
fure. 

'  WE  will  fuppofe  then  the  Scene  was  laid,  and  you 
were  now  in  Expectation  of  the  approaching  Even- 
ing wherein  I  was  to  meet  you,  and  be  carried  to  what 
convenient  Corner  of  the  Town  you  thought  fit,  to 
confummate  all  which  your  wanton  Imagination  has 
promiied  you  in  the  PoflefTion  of  one  wko  is  in  the 

«  Bloom 
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Bloom  of  Youth,  and  in  the  P.eputation  of  Innocence  - 
you  would  foon  have  enough  of  me,  as  I  am  fprightly, 
Young,  Gay,  and  Airy.  When  Fancy  is  fated,  and  finds 
all  the  Promifes  it  made  itfelf  falfe,  where  is  now  the 
Innocence  which  charmed  you  ?    The  firft  Hour  yon 
are  alone  you  will  find  that  the  Pleafure  of  a  Debauchee 
is  only  that  of  a  Deftroyer  ;   He  blaits  all  the  Fruit  he 
taftes,  and  where  the  Brute  has  been  devouring,  there 
is  nothing  left  worthy. the  Reliih  of  the  Man.     Reafon 
refumes  her  Place  after  Imagination   is  cloyed  ;  and  I 
am,  with  the  utmoft  Diftrefs  and  Confufion,  to  behold 
myfelf  the  Caufe  of  uneafy  Reflexions  to.  you,  to  be 
vifited  by  Stealth,    and  dwell   for  the  future  with  the 
two  Companions  (the  moft  unfit  for  each  other  in  the 
World)  Solitude  and  Guilt.     I  will  not  infill  upon  the 
fhameful  Obfcurity  we  mould  pafs  our  Time  in,  nor  run 
oyer  the  little  Inert  Snatches  of  frefh  Air,  and  free 
Commerce  which  all  People  mull:  be  fatisfied  with, 
whofe  Actions  will   not  bear  Examination,  but  leave 
them  to  your  Reflexions,  who  have  f^cn  of  that  Life, 
of  which  I  have  but  a  mere  Idea. 
'  ON  the  other  hand,   if  you  can  be  fo  good  and  ge- 
nerous   as  to  make  me  your  Wife,  you  may  promife 
yourfeif  all  the  Obedience  and  Tendernefs  with  which 
,  Gratitude  can  infpire  a  virtuous  Woman.    Whatever 
Gratifications     you    may   promife  yourfeif   from   an 
agreeable  Perfon,  whatever  Compliances  from  an  eaf/ 
Temper,  whatever  Confolations  from  a  fmcere  Friend - 
fhip,    you  may  expect  as  the  Due  of  your  Generofity. 
What  at  prefent  in   your  ill  View  you  promife  your- 
feif from  me,  will  be  followed  by  Diiiafte  and  Satiety  ; 
but  the  Tranfports  of  a  virtuous  Love  are  the  lean: 
Part  of  its  Happinefs.     The   Raptures   of  innocent 
Pamon  are  but  like  Lightning  to  the  Day,  they  rather 
interrupt  than  advance  the  Pleafure  of  it.  How  happy 
then  is  that  Life  to  be,  where  the  higHeft  Pleafures  of 
Senfe  are  but  the  lowefl  Parts  of  its  Felicity  ? 

'NOW  am  I  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatural  Reaueffc 
of  taking  me  in  diredl  Terms.  I  know  there  funds 
between  me  and  that  Happinefs,  the  haughty  Daugfc 
of  a  Man  who  can  give  you  fuitably  to  your  Fortune. 
But  if  you  weigh  the  Attendance  and  Benaviour  of  her 
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who  comes  to  you  in  Partnerfhip  of  your  Fortune,  and 
expecls  an  Equivalent,  with  that  of  her  who  enters 
your  Houfe  as  honoured  and  obliged  by  that  Permif- 
fion,  whom  of  the  two  will  you  choofe  ?  You,  perhaps, 
will  think  fit  to  fpend  a  Day  abroad  in  the  common 
Entertainments  of  Men  of  Senfe  and  Fortune  ;  me  will 
think  herfelf  ill-ufed  in  that  Abfence,  and  contrive  at 
Home  an  Expence  proportioned  to  the  Appearance 
which  you  make  in  the  World.  She  is  in  all  things 
to  have  a  Regard  to  the  Fortune  which  me  brought 
you,  I  to  the  Fortune  to  which  you  introduced  me. 
The  Commerce  between  you  two  will  eternally  have 
the  Air  of  a  Bargain,  between  us  of  a  Friendfhip: 
Joy  will  ever  enter  into  the  Room  with  you,  and  kind 
Wilhes  attend  my  Benefactor  when  he  leaves  it.  Ask 
yourfelf,  how  would  you  be  pleafed  to  enjoy  for  ever 
the  Pleafure  of  having  laid  an  immediate  Obligation 
on  a  grateful  Mind  ?  fuch  will  be  your  Cafe  with  me. 
In  the  other- Marriage  you  will  live  in  aconftant  Com- 
panion of  Benefits,  and  never  know  the  Happinefs 
of  conferring  or  receiving  any. 

*  IT  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  ac~r,  rather  in  the 
prudential  Way,  according  to  the  Senfe  of  the  ordi- 
nary World.  I  know  not  what  I  think  or  fay,  when 
that  melancholy  Reflexion  comes  upon  me  ;  but  fhall 
enly  add  more,  that  it  is  in  your  Power  to  make  me 
your  grateful  Wife,  but  never  your  abandoned 
Miftrefs.  T 


N°  200       Friday ,  OElober  19. 

Vincit'Amor  Patrice- Virg.  JEn.  6.  v.  823. 

The  nobkjl  Motive  is  the  Publick  Good. 

/-y^HE  Ambition  of  Princes  is  many  times  as  hurt- 
ful to  themfelves  as  to  their  People.  This  cannot 
be  doubted  of  fuch  as  prove  unfortunate  in  their 

Wars,  but  it  is  often  true  too  of  thofe  who  are  celebrated  for 
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their  Succefies.  If  a  fevere  View  were  to  be  taken  of 
their  Conduct,  if  the  Profit  and  Lofs  by  their  Wars 
could  be  juilly  balanced,  it  would  be  rarely  found  that 
the  Conquell  is  fufficient  to  repay  the  Coll. 

AS  I  was  the  other  Day  looking  over  the  Letters  of 
my  Correfpondents,  I  took  this  Hint  from  that  of  Phi- 
larithmus  ;  which  has  turned  my  prefent  Thoughts  upon 
Political  Arithmetick.  an  Art  of  greater  Ufe  than  Enter- 
tainment. My  Friend  has  offered  an  EfTay  towards  prov- 
ing that  Lewis  XIV.  with  all  his  Acquifi  tions  is  not  M  after 
of  more  People  than  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Wars,  nay 
that  for  every  Subject  he  had  acquired,  he  had  loit 
Three  that  were  his  Inheritance  :  if  Philarithmus  is  not 
raiftaken  in  his  Calculations,  Lewis  mull  have  been  im- 
poverished by  his  Ambition. 

THE  Prince  for  the  Publick  Good  has  a  Sovereign 
Property  in  every  Private   Perfon's  Ellate,  and  confe- 
quently  his  Riches  mull  increafe  or  decreafe  in  proportion 
to  the  Number  and  Riches  of  his  Subjects.  For  example  : 
If  Sword  or  Peftilence  fhould  deftroy  all  the  People  of 
this  Metropolis,  (God  forbid  there  mould  be  Room  for 
•  fuch    a  Supposition  !    but  if  this  fhould  be  the  Cafe)  the 
Queen  mult  needs  lofe  a  great  Part  of  her  Revenue,  or, 
at  leaft,  what  is  charged  upon  the  City  mull  increafj  the 
Burden  upon  the  reft  of  her  Subjects.     Perhaps  the  In- 
habitants here  are  not  above  a  Tenth  Part  of  the  Whole; 
yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and  cloth'd,  and  lodg'd,  than 
her  other  Subjects,    the  Cuftoms  and  Excifes  upon  their 
Confumption,  the  Impofts  upon  their  Houfes,  and  other 
Taxes,  do  very  probably  make  a  fifth  Part  of  the  whole 
Revenue  of  the  Crown.     But  this  is  not  all;  the  Con- 
fumption of  the  City  takes  off  a  great  Part  of  the  Fruits 
of  the  whole  llland;  and  as  it  pays  fuch  a  Proportion  of 
the  Rent  or  Yearly  Value  of  the  Lands  in  the  Country, 
fo  it  is  the  Caufe  of  paying  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Taxei 
upon  thofe  Lands.     The  Lofs  then  of  fuch  a  People  muit 
needs  be  fenlible  to  the  Prince,  and  viiible  to  the  whole 
Kingdom. 

O  N  the  other  hand,  if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  drop 
from  Heaven  a  new  People  equal  in  Number  and  Riches 
to  theCityJ  fhouldbereadytothinktheirExcifes,Culloms, 
and  Houfe-Rent  would  raife  as  great  a  Revenue  to  the 
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Crown  as  would  be  loft  in  the  former  Cafe.  And  as  the 
Consumption  of  this  New  Body  would  be  a  new  Market 
for  the  Fruits  of  the  Country,  all  the  Lands,  efpecially 
thofe  moil  adjacent,  would  rife  in  their  yearly  Value, 
and  pay  greater  yearly  Taxes  to  the  Publick.  The  Gain 
in  this  Cafe  would  be  as  fenfible  as  the  former  Lofs. 

WHATSOEVER  is  aifefs'd  upon  the  General,  is 
levied  upon  Individuals.  It  were  worth  the  while  then 
to  confider  what  is  paid  by,  or  by  means  of,  the  meaneft 
Subjects,  in  order  to  compute  the  Value  of  every  Sub- 
ject to  the  Prince. 

FOR  my  own  part,  I  mould  believe  that  Seven 
Eighths  of  the  People  are  without  Property  in  themfelves 
or  the  Heads  of  their  Families,  and  forced  tp  work  for 
their  daily  Bread  ;  and  that  of  this  Sort  there  are  Seven 
Millions  in  the  whole  Ifland  of  Great  Britain:  And  yet 
one  would  imagine  that  Seven  Eighths  of  the  whole 
People  ihould  confume  at  leaft  three  Fourths  of  the  whole 
Fruits  of  the  Country.  If  this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Subjects 
without  Property  pay  three  Fourths  of  the  Rents,  and 
confequently  enable  the  Landed  Men  to  pay  Three 
Fourths  of  their  Taxes.  Now  if  fo  great  a  Part  of  the 
Land-Tax  were  to  be  divided  by  Seven  Millions,  it 
would  amount  to  more  than  three  Shillings  to  every 
Head.  And  thus  as  the  Poor  are  the  Caufe,  without 
which  the  Rich  could  not  pay  this  Tax,  even  the  poorefl 
Subject  is  upon  this  Account  worth  three  Shillings  yearly 
to  the  Prince. 

AGAIN;  One  would  imagine  the  Confumption  of 
feven  Eighths  of  the  whole  People,  mould  pay  two 
Thirds  of  all  the  Cnfloms  and  Excifes.  And  if  this 
Sum  too  mould  be  divided  by  feven  Millions,  'viz.  the 
Number  of  poor  People,  it  would  amount  to  more  than 
feven  Shillings  to  every  Head  :  And  therefore  with  this 
and  the  former  Sum  every  poor  Subject,  without  Pro- 
perty, except  of  his  Limbs  or  Labour,  is  worth  at  leafl 
ten  Shillings  yearly  to  the  Sovereign.  So  much  then  the 
Queen  lofes  with  every  one  of  her  old,  and  gains  with 
every  one  of  her  new  Subjects. 

WHEN  I  was  got  into  this  Way  of  thinking,  I  pre- 
fently  grew  conceited  of  the  Argument,  and  was  juft  pre- 
paring to  write  a  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Member  of  Par- 
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liament,  for  opening  the  Freedom  of  our  Towns  and 
Trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner  of  Diitindlions  be- 
tween the  Natives  and  Foreigners,  for  repealing  our 
Laws  of  Pariih  Settlements,  and  removing  every  other 
Obltacle  to  the  Tncreafe  of  the  People.  But  as  foon  as  I 
had  recollected  with  what  inimitable  Eloquence  my  Fel- 
low-Labourers had  exaggerated  the  Mifchiefs  of  felling 
the  Birth  right  of  Britor.s  for  a  Shilling,  of  fpoiling  the 
pure  Britijb  Blood  with  Foreign  Mixtures,  of  introduc- 
ing a  Confufion  of  Languages  and  Religions,  and  of  let- 
ting in  Strangers  to  eat  the  Bread  out  of  the  Mouths  of 
our  own  People,  I  became  fo  humble  as  to  let  my  Project 
fall  to  the  Ground,  and  leave  my  Country  to  increafe 
by  the  ordinary  Way  of  Generation. 

AS  I  have  always  at  Heart  the  Publick  Good,  fo  I 
am  ever  contriving  Schemes  to  promote  it ;  and  I  think  I 
may  wkhout  Vanity  pretend  to  have  contrived  fome  as 
wife  as  any  of  the  Cattle- builders.  I  had  no  fooner  given 
up  my  former  Project,  but  my  Head  was  prefently  full  of 
drainir  -  as  and  Marilies,  banking  out  the  Sea,  and  join- 
5v">;  ne..  Laads  to  my  Country;  for  fmce  it  is  thought 
impra,  ac.:ble  to  increafe  the  People  to  the  Land,  I  fell 
immediately  to  confider  how  much  would  be  gained  to 
the  Prime  by  increafing  the  Land  to  the  People. 

IF  the  fame  omnipotent  Power,  which  made  the  World, 
ihould  at  this  time  raife  out  of  the  Ocean  and  join  to 
Great  Britain  an  equal  Extent  of  Land,  with  equal  Buil- 
dings, Corn,  Cattle  and  other  Conveniences  and  Necef- 
faries  of  Life,  but  no  Men,  Women,  nor  Children,  I 
Ihould  hardly  believe  this  would  add  either  to  the  Riches 
of  the  People,  or  Revenue  of  the  Prince  ;  for  fince  the 
prefent  Buildings  are  fufficient  for  all  the  Inhabitants,  if 
any  of  them  mould  forfake  the  old  to  inhabit  the  new  Part 
of  the  Iiland,  the  Increafe  of  Houfe-Rent  in  this  would 
be  attended  with  at  leaft  an  equal  Decreafe  of  it  in  the 
other :  Befides,  we  have  fuch  a  Sufficiency  of  Corn  and 
Cattle,  that  we  give  Bounties  to  our  Neighbours  to  take 
what  exceeds  of  the  former  off  our  Hands,  and  we  will 
not  fuffer  any  of  the  latter  to  be  imported  upon  us  by  our 
Fellow- Subjects ;  and  for  the  remaining  Product  of  the 
Country  'tis  already  equal  to  all  our  Markets.  But  if  all 
thefe  Things  Ihould  be  doubled  to  the  fame  Buyers,  the 
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Owners  muit.  be  glad  with  half  their  prefent  Prices,   the 

^Landlords  with  half  th::r  prefent  Rents;  and  thus  by  (o 

great  an  Enlargement  of  the  Country,    the  Rents  in  the 

whole  would  not  incxeafe,  nor  the  Taxes  to  thePublick. 

ON  the  contrary,  I  fhculd  believe  they  would  be  very 
much  diminiihed;  for  as  the  Land  is  only  valuable  for  iis 
Fruits,  and  thefe  are  all  perifhable,  and  for  the  moil  part 
mull  either  be  ufed  within  the  Year,  or  periiTi  without 
Ufe,  the  Owners  will  get  rid  of  them  at  any  rate,  rather 
than  they  fnould  wafte  in  their  PoiTeirion  :  So  that  it  ij 
probable  the  annual  Production  of  thoieperiihable  things, 
even  of  the  tenth  Part  of  them,  beyond  all  PciTibility  of 
Vfe,  will  reduce  one  Half  of  their  Value.  It  feems  to  be 
for  this  Reafon  that  our  Neighbour  Merchants  who  ingrofs 
all  the  Species,  and  know  how  great  a  Quantity  is  equal 
to  the  Demand,  deflroy  all  that  exceeds  it.  It  were  na- 
tural then  to  think  that  the  Annual  Production  of  twice 
as  much  as  can  be  ufed,  mull  reduce  all  to  an  Eighth 
Part  of  their  prefent  Prices  ;  and  thus  this  extended  Jfland 
v^ould  not  exceed  one  fourth  Part  of  its  prefent  Value, 
or  pay  more  than  one  fourth  Part  of  the  prefent  Tax. 

IT  is  generally  cbferved,  That  in  Countries  of  the 
greatefl  PJenty  there  is  the  poorefl  Living ;  like  the 
Schoolmens  Afs  in  one  of  my  Speculations,  the  People 
almoft  flarve  between  two  Meals.  The  Truth  is,  the 
Poor,  which  are  the  Bulk  of  a  Nation,  work  only  that 
they  may  live;  and  if  with  two  Days  Labour  they  can 
get  a  wretched  SubMence,  they  will  hardly  be  brought 
t©  work  the  ether  four  :  But  then  with  the  Wages  of 
two  Days  they  can  neirher  pay  fuch  Prices  for  their  Pro- 
vijions,  nor  fuch  Excifes  to  the  Government. 

THAT  Paradcx  therefore  in  old  Hefizd  »\top  vuto'w 
iza:  -  t :.  cr  Half  is  more  than  the  Whole,  is  very  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent  Cafe  ;  fince  .nothing  is  more  true  in 
political  Arithrnetick,  than  that  the  fame  People  with  half 
a  Country  is  more  valuable  than  with  the  Whole.  I  begin 
to  think  there  was  nothing  abfurd  in  Sir  IV.  Petty,  when 
he  fancied  if  all  the  Highlands  cfScitLxJ  and  the  whole 
Kingdom  Q? Ireland  were  funk  in  the  Ocean,  fo  that  the 
People  were  all  faved  and  brought  into  the  Lowlands  of 
Great  Britain-,  nay,  though  they  were  to  bereimburll  the 
Value  of  their  Eitates  by  the  Body  of  the  People,  yet 

both 
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both  the  Sovereign  and  the  Subjecls  in  general  would  1 
enriched  by  the  very  Lofs. 

IF  the  People  only  make  the  Riches,  the  Father  of 
ten  Children  is  a  greater  Benefactor  to  his  Country,  than 
he  who  has  added  to  it  10000  Acres  of  Land  and  nor 
People.  It  is  certain  Leasts  has  join'd  vaft  Tracls  of  Land 
to  his  Dominions :  But  if  Pbilarithmus  fays  true,  that  he 
is  not  now  Mailer  of  fo  many  Subjects  as  before  ;  we 
may  then  account  for  his  not  being  able  to  bring  fuch. 
mighty  Armies  into  the  Field,  and  for  their  being 
neither  fo  well  fed,  nor  clothed,  nor  paid  as  formerly. 
The  Reafon  is  plain,  Lenxis  mull  needs  have  been  impo- 
verifhed  not  only  by  his  Lois  of  Subjects,  but  by  his 
Acquifition  of  Lands.  T 


N°  201        Saturday y  OEtober  20. 

Religentem  ejfe  opcrtet,  Religiofum  nefas. 

Incerti  Autoris  apud  Aul.  Gell, 

A  Manjhoudbe  Religious,  not  Superjlitious. 

IT  is  of  the  laft  Importance  to  feafon  the  Paffions  of  a 
Child  with  Devotion,  which  feldom  dies  in  a  Mind 

that  has  received  an  early  Tincture  of  it.  Though  it 
may  feem  extinguished  for  a  while  by  the  Cares  of  the 
World,  the  Heats  of  Youth,  or  the  Allurements  of  Vice* 
it  generally  breaks  out  and  difcovers  itfelf  again  as  foon  as 
Discretion,  Confideration,  Age,  or  Misfortunes  have 
brought  the  Man  to  himfelf.  The  Fire  may  be  covered  and 
overlaid,  but  cannot  be  intirely  quenched  andfmothered. 

A  State  of  Temperance,  Sobriety,  and  Juftice,  wit  - 
out  Devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifelefs,  infipid  Condition  of 
Virtue  ;  and  is  rather  to  be  ftiled  Philofophy  than  Reli- 
gion. Devotion  opens  the  Mind  to  great  Conceptions, 
and  fills' it  with  more  fublime  Ideas  than  any  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  mofc  exalted  Science  ,•  and  at  the  fame 
time  warms  and  agitates  the  Soul  more  than  fenlual 
Pleafure. 
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I T  has  been  obferved  by  fome  Writers,  that  Man  is 
more  diftinguifhed  from  the  Animal  World  by  Devotion 
than  by  Reafon,    as  feveral  Brute  Creatures  difcover  in 
their  Actions  fomethinglike  a  faint  Glimmering  of  Reafon, 
though  they  betray  in   no  fmgle  Circumftance  of  their 
Behaviour  any  Thing  that  bears  the  leaft  Affinity  to  De- 
votion. Jt  is  certain,  the  Propenfity  of  the  Mind  to  Re- 
ligious Worfnip,  the  natural  Tendency  of  the  Soul  to  fly 
to  fome  fuperior  Being  for  Succour  in  Dangers  and  Di- 
ftreffes,    the   Gratitude  to  an  invifible   Superintendent 
which  arifes  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  gccd  Fortune,  the  Acts  of  Love  and  Admi- 
ration with  which  the  Thoughts  of  Men  are  fo  wonder- 
fully tranfported  in  meditating  upon  the  Divine  Perfections, 
and  the  univerfal  Concurrence  of  all  the  Nations  under 
Heaven  in  the greatArticleofAdoration,piainlyfhew  that 
Devotion  or  Religious  Worfhipmuft  be  the  Effect  of  Tra- 
dition from  fome  firft  Founder  of  Mankind,  or  that  it  is 
conformable  to   the  natural  Light  of  Reafon,  or  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  Inftinct  implanted  in  the  Soul  itfelf. 
For  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  thefe  to  be  the  concurrent 
Caufes :  but  which  ever  of  them  fhall  be  aiTigned  as  the 
Principle  of  Divine  Worfhip,  it  manifeftly  points    to  a 
Supreme  Being  as  the  firft  Author  of  it. 

1  may  take  fome  ether  Opportunity  of  considering  thofe 
particular  Forms  and  Methods  of  Devotion  which  are 
taught  us  by  Chriftianity  ;  but  fhall  here  obferve  into 
what  Errors  even  this  Divine  Principle  may  fometimes 
lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated  by  that  right  Reafon 
which  was  given  us  as  the  Guide  of  all  our  Actions. 

THE  two  great  Errors  into  which  a  miftaken  De- 
votion may  betray  us,  are  Enthufiafm  and  Superfti- 
tion. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  melancholy  Object  than  a 
Man  who  has  his  Head  turned  with  religious  Enthufiafm. 
A  Perfon  that  is  crazed,  tho1  with  Pride  or  Malice,  is  a 
Sight  very  mortifying  to  Human  Nature ;  but  when  the 
Diftemper  arifes  from  any  indifcreet  Fervours  of  Devo- 
tion, or  too  intenfe  an  Application  of  the  Mind  to  its 
miftaken  Duties,  it  deferves  our  Companion  in  a  more 
particular  Manner.  We  may  however  learn  this  LefTon 
from  it,  that  iince  Devotion  itfelf  (which  one  would  be 

apt 
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apt  to  think  could  not  be  too  warm)  may  diforder  the 
Mind,  unlefs  its  Heats  are  tempered  with  Caution  and 
Prudence,  we  mould  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  our 
Reafon  as  cool  as  pofiible,  and  to  guard  ourfelves  in  all 
Parts  of  Life  againll  the  Influence  of  Paflion,  Imagina- 
tion, and  Conflitution. 

DEVOTION,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  Check 
of  Reafon,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  Enthufiafm. 
When  the  Mind  finds  herfelf  very  much  inflamed  with 
her  Devotions,  me  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are 
rot  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by  fomething 
Divine  within  her.  If  fhe  indulges  this  Thought  too  far, 
and  humours  the  growing  Paffion,  fhe  at  laft  flings 
herfelf  into  imaginary  Raptures  and  Ecflafies;  and  when 
once  lhe  fancies  herfelf  under  the  Influence  of  a  Divine 
Impulfe,  it  is  no  Wonder  if  lhe  flights  human  Ordi- 
nances, and  refufes  to  comply  with  any  eftablifhed 
Form  of  Religion,  as  thinking  herfelf  directed  by  a 
much  fuperior  Guide. 

.     A  S  Enthufiafm  is  a  kind  of  Excefs  in  Devotion,  Su- 

-  perftition  is  the  Excefs  not  only  of  Devotion,  but  of  Re- 

.ligion  in  general,    according  to  an  old  Heathen  Saying, 

quoted    by  Aulns  Gellius,    Religentem  ejfe  oportet,    Religio- 

fum  hefds ;  A  Man  fhould  be  Religious,  not  Superilitious  : 

For  as  the  Author  tells  us, .  Nigidius  obferved  upon  this 

PafTage,    that  the  Latin  Words  which  terminate  in  ofus 

generally  imply  vicious  Characters,  and  the  having  of 

any  Quality  to  an  Excefs; 

AN  Enthufiaft in  Religion  is  like  an  obflinate  Clown,', 
a  Superilitious  Man  like  an  infipid  Courtier.  Enthufiafm 
has  fomething  in  it  of  Madnefs,  Superflition  of  Follv. 
Moll  of  the  Seels  that  fall  fhort  of  the  Church  of  Eng~ 
/andhave  in  them  flrong  Tinctures  of  Enthufiafm,  as  the 
Reman  Catholick  Religion  is  one  huge  over-grown  Body 
©f  childifh  and  idle  Superllitions. 

THE  Roman  Catholick  Church  feems  indeed  irreco- 
verably loll  in  this  Particular.  If  an  abfurd  Drefs  or  Be- 
haviour be  introduced  in  the  World,  it  v/ill  fcon  be  found 
out  and  difcarded  :  On  the  contrary,  a  Habit  or  Cere- 
mony, tho1  never  fo  ridiculous,  which  has  taken  Sanclu- 
ary  in  the  Church,  Hicks  in  it  for  ever.  A  Gothic  Bilhop 
perhaps,   thought  it  proper  to  repeat  fcich    a  Form  in 

F  5  fuch  1 
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fuch  particular  Shoes  or  Slippers ;  another  fancied  it 
would  be  very  decent  if  fuch  a  Part  of  pnblick  De- 
votions were  performed  with  a  Mitre  on  his  Head,  and 
a  Crofier  in  his  Hand :  To  this  a  Brother  Vandal \  as 
wife  as  the  others,  adds  an  antick  Drefs,  which  he  con- 
ceived would  allude  very  aptly  to  fuch  and  fuch  Myf- 
teries,  till  by  Degrees  the  whole  Office  has  degenerated 
into  an  empty  Show. 

THEIR  SuccefTors  fee  the  Vanity  and  Inconve- 
nience of  the  Ceremonies;  but  inftead  of  reforming, 
perhaps  ?dd  others,  which  they  think  more  fignifkant, 
and  which  take  poffeffion  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are 
never  to  be  driven  out  after  they  have  beer,  once  ad- 
mitted. I  have  feen  the  Pope  officiate  at  St.  Peters, 
where,  for  two  Hours  together,  he  was  bufied  in  putting 
en  or  off  his  different  Accoutrements,  according  to  the 
different  Parts  he  was  to  act  in  them. 

NOTHING  is  fo  glorious  in  the  Eyes  of  Mankind, 
and  ornamental  to  human  Nature,  fetting  afidethe  infi- 
nite Advantages  which  arife  from  it,  as  a  ftrong,  flcady, 
mafculine  Piety  ;  but  Enthufiafm  and  Superflition  are  the 
"WeaknefTes  of  human  Reafon,  that  expofe  us  to  the 
Scorn  and  Deri£:n  of  Infidels,  and  fink  us  even  below 
the  Beafts  that  periih. 

IDOLATRY  may  be  looked  upon  as  another 
Error  arifing  from  miitaken  Devotion;  but  becaufe 
Reflexions  on  that  Subject  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  an- 
&ngkjb  Reader, :  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it .  I* 
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N°  202       Monday,  October  22. 

Seepe  decern   njitiis  injlruelior  odit  &  horref. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.  1.  I.  V.  25, 

Many,   the?  faultier  much  T he  wf elves,  pretend 
Their  lefs  offending  Neighbours  Faults  to  mend. 

TH  E  other  Day  as  I  paffed  along  the  Street,   I  fa# 
a  fturdy  Prentice-Boy  disputing  with  an  Hackney- 
Coachman  ;    and  in  an  Inftant,  upon  ibme  word 
of  Provocation,  throw  off  his  Hat  and  Periwig,  clench 
his  Fill,  and  ftrike  the  Fellow  a  Slap  on  the  Fage  ;    at 
the  fame  time  calling  him  Rafcal,  and  telling  him  he  was, 
a  Gentleman's  Son.    The  young  Gentleman  was,  it  'eerns 
bound  to  a  Blackfmiih;  and  the  Debate  arofe  about  Pay- 
ment for  fome  Work  done  about  a  Coach,   near  which 
they  fought.  His  Mailer,  during  the  Combat,  was  full  of 
his  Boy's  Praifes ;  and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with 
his  Hand  and  Foot,  and  throw  in  his  Head,  he  made  all 
us  who  flood  round  him  of  his  Party,   by  declaring  the 
Boy  had  very  good  Friends,  and  he  could  trull  him  with 
untold  Gold.  As  I  am  generally  in  the  Theory  of  Man- 
kind, I  could  not  but  make  my  Reflexions  upon  the  fud- 
den  Popularity  which  was  railed  about  the  Lad  ;  and  per- 
haps with  my  Friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  Obfervations  upon  ■ 
it,  which  were  too  great  for  the  Occalion  ;    or  afcribed 
this  general  Favour  to  Caufes  which  had  nothing  to  do 
towards  it.    But  the  young  Blackfrnith's  being  a  Gentle- 
man was,  methought,  what  created  him  Good-will  from 
his  prefent  Equality  with  the  Mob  about  him  :     Add  to 
this,  that  he  was  not  fo  much  a  Gentleman,  as  not,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  called  himfeif  fuch,  toufe  as  rough 
Methods  for  his  Defence  as  his  Antagonift.     The  Ad- 
vantage of  his  having  good  Friends,  as  his  Mafter  ex- 
prefTed  it,   was   not  lazily  urged;    but  he  ihewed  himfeif 
fuperior  to  the  Coachman   in   the  perfonal  Qualities  of 
Courage  and  Activity,  to  confirm  that  of  his  being  well 
allied,  before  his  Birth  was  of  any  Service  to  him. 

IF 
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IF  one  might  moralize  from  this  filly  Story,  a  Man 
would  fay,  that  whatever  Advantages  of  Fortune,  Birth, 
or  any  other  Good,  People  poffefs  above  the  reft  of  the 
World,  they  mould  fhew  collateral  Eminences  befides 
thole  Diftinctions  ;  or  thofe  Diftinctions  will  avail  only 
to  keep  up  common  Decencies  and  Ceremonies,  and  not 
to  preferve  a  real  Place  of  Favour  or  Efteem  in  the  Opi- 
nion and  common  Senfe  of  their  Fellow-Creatures. 

THE  Folly  of  People's  Procedure,  in  imagining  that 
nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  Preperty   and   fuperior 
*  Circumftances  to  fupport  them  in  Diftinction,   appears  in 
•  no  way  fo  much  as  in  the  Donieftick  Part  of  Life.     It 
is  ordinary  to  feed  their  Humours  into  unnatural  Ex- 
crefcences,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  and  make  their  whole  Be- 
ing a  wayward  and  uneafy  Condition,  for  want  of  the 
obvious  Reflexion  that  all  Parts  of  human  Life  is  a  Com- 
merce.   It  is  not  only  paying  Wages,  and  giving  Com- 
mands, that  conftitutes  a  Mailer  of  a  Family;   but  Pru- 
■  dence,   equal  Behaviour,  with  Readinefs  to  protect  and 
cherifti  them,   is  what  intitles  a  Man  to  that  Character 
in  their  very  Hearts  and  Sentiments.      It  is   pleafant 
enough  to  obferve,  that  Men  expect  from  their  Depen- 
dents, from  their  fole  Motive  of  Fear,  all  the  good  Ef- 
fects which  a  liberal  Education,  and  affluent  Fortune, 
and  every  other  Advantage,    cannot   produce  in  them- 
felves.  A  Man  will  have  his  Servant  juft,  diligent,   fo- 
ber  and  chafle,    for  no  other  Reafons  but  the  Terror  of 
loiing  his  Mafter's  Favour;    when  all  the  Laws  Divine 
?nd  Human   cannot  keep  him  whom    he  ferves  within 
Bounds,  with  relation  to  any  one  of  thofe  Virtues.     But 
both  in  great  and  ordinary  Affairs,  all  Superiority,  which 
is  not  founded  on  Merit  and  Virtue,  is  fupported  only  by 
Artifice  and  Stratagem.     Thus  you  fee  Flatterers  are  the 
Agents  in  Families  of  Humourifts,  and  thofe  who  go- 
vern themfelves  by  any  Thing  but  Reafon.  Make-Bates, 
diftant  Relations,  poor  Kinfmen,  and  indigent  Followers, 
arc  the  Fry  which  fupport   the   Oeconomy  of  an  hu- 
mourfom  rich  Man.  He  is  eternally  whifpered  with  In- 
telligence* of  who  are  true  or  falfe  to  him  in  Matters    of 
no  Confequence,  and  he  maintains  twenty  Friends  to  de- 
fend him  againft  the  Infinuations  of  one  who  would  per- 
il^ cheat  him  of  an  old -Coat. 
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I  (hall  not  enter  into  farther  Speculation  upon  this 
Subjedt  at  prefent,  but  think  the  following  Letters  and 
Petition  are  made  up  of  proper  Sentiments  on  this  Occaiion. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
'  T  Am  a  Servant  to  an  old  Lady  who  is  governed  by 
'  JL  one  lhe  calls  her  Friend  ;  who  is  fo  familiar  an  one, 
'  that  me  takes  upon  her  to  advife  her  without  being 

*  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneafy  with  all  about  her. 

*  Pray,  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  give  us  fome  Remarks  upon 
'  voluntary  Counfellors ;  and  let  thefe  People  know 
'  that  to  give  any  Body  Advice,  is  to  fay  to  that  Perfon, 
'  I  am  your  Betters.     Pray,    Sir,   as  near  as  you  can, 

*  defcribe  that  eternal  Flirt  and  Diilurber  of  Families, 
'  Mrs.  Taperty,  who  is  always  vifiting,  and  putting  Peo- 
'  pie  in  a  Way,  as  they  call  it.  If  you  can  make  her  flay 
'  at  home  one  Evening,  you  will   be  a  general  Bene- 

*  factor  to  all  the  Ladies  Women  in  Town,  and  particu- 
'  larly  to 

Tour  towing  Friend, 

Sufan  Civil. 
Mr.  Spectator, 

<  T  Am  a  Footman,  and  live  with  one  of  thofe  Men, 
■  -*■  each  of  whom  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  bell  humoured 

*  Men  in  the  World,  but  that  he  is  paflionate.     Pray  be 

*  pleafed  to  inform  them,  that  he  who  is  paflionate,  and 
'  takes  no  care  to  command  his  Haftinefs,  does  more 
'  Injury  to  his  Friends  and  Servants  in  one  half  Hour, 

*  than  whole  Years  can  atone  for.  This  Mailer  of  mine, 
'  who  is  the  bell  Man  alive  in  common  Fame,    dif- 

*  obliges  fome  Body  every  Day  he  lives ;  and  flrikes  me 

*  for  the  next  thing  I  do,  becaufe  he  is  out  of  humour  at 
«  k.  if  thefe  Gentlemen  knew  that  they  do  all  the  Mil  - 
'  chief  that  is  ever  done  in  Converfation,  they  would  re- 
g  form  ;  and  I  who  have  been  a  Spectator  of  Gentlemen 
'  at  Dinner  for  many  Years,  have  feen  that  Indifcretion 
«  does  ten  times  more  Mifchief  than  Ill-nature.    But  you 

*  will  reprefent  this  better  than 

Tour  ahufed  humble  Servant, 

Thomas  Smoky, 
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ffi/^SPECTATOR, 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Steward,  Robert  Butler, 
Harry  Cook,  and  Abigail  Chambers,  in  Behalf  of  them- 
felves  and  their  Relations,  belonging  to  and  difperled 
in  the  feveral  Services  of  moil  of  the  great  Families 
within  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wejiiniiifier. 

Sheweth, 

*  'HpHAT  in  many  of  the  Families  in  which  your 
'  A  Petitioners  live  and  are  employed,  the  feveral 
'  Heads  of  them  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  what  is 

*  Bufmefs,  and  are  very  little  Judges  when  they  are  well 
'  or  ill  ufed  by  us  your  laid  Petitioners. 

'  THAT  for  want  of  fuch  Skill  in  their  own  Affairs, 
'  and  by  Indulgence  of  their  own  Lazinefs  and  Pride, 
'  they  continually  keep  about  them  certain  mifchievous 

*  Animals  called  Spies. 

*  THAT  whenever  a  Spy  is  entertained,  the  Peace 

*  of  that  Houfe  is  from  that  Moment  banifhed. 
'THAT  Spies  never  give  an  Account  of  good  Ser- 

'  vices,  but  reprefent  our  Mirth  and  Freedom  by  the 
'  Words,  Wantonnefs  and  Diforder. 

«  THAT  in  all  Families  where  there  are  Spies,  there 
'  is  a  general  Jealoufy  and  Mifunderitanding. 

<  THAT  the  Mailers  and  Miilrefies  of  fuch  Houfes 

*  live  in  continual  Sufpicion  of  their  ingenuous  and  true 

*  Servants,  and  are  given  up  to  the  Management  of  thofe 
f  who  are  falfe  and  perfidious. 

'THAT  fuch  Mailers  and  Miftreffes  who  entertain 
■  Spies,  are  no  longer  more  than  Cyphers  in  their  own 
'  Families;  ?ndthat  we  your  Petitioners  are  with  great 
1  Bifdain  obliged  to  pay  all  our  Refpect,  and  expert  all 
'  our  Maintenance  from  fuch  Spies. 

'  YOUR   Petitioners   therefore  moil  humbly  Pray, 

*  that  you  would  reprefent  the  Premifcs  to  ail  Per- 

*  fons   of  Condition  5  ard  your  Petitioners,    as  in 

*  Duty  bound,  fhali  for  ever  Pray,  &c.  T 


Tuefday, 
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Phoebe  pater,  fi  das  hujus  mihi  nomini  s  ufum, 

Necfalfd  Clymene  culpam  Jul  imagine  celat ; 

Pigncra  da,  Genitcr  •  Ovid.  Met.  1.  2.  V.  3$.' 

Jllujlrious  Parent  !  fees  you  dont  defpife 
A  Parent's  Name,  feme  certain  Token gi-ve,  *j 

That  I  may  ClymeneV  proud  Boaji  belie-ve,  > 

Nor  longer  under falfe  Reproaches  grieve.    Addison,  j 

THERE  is  a  loofe  Tribe  of  Men  whom  I  have  not 
yet  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble  into  all  the  Cor- 
ners of  this  great  City,  in  order  to  feduce  fuch  un- 
fortunate Females  as  fall  into  their  Walks.  Thefe  aban- 
doned Profligates  raife  up  Iffue  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
Town,  and  very  often,  for  a  valuable  Confideration,  fa- 
ther it  upon  the  Church -warden.  By  this  means  there  are 
federal  married  Men  who  have  a  little  Family  in  moft  of 
the  Parifhes  of  London  and  Wefttninjler,  and  feveral  Ba- 
chelors who  are  undone  by  a  Charge  of  Children. 

WHEN  a  Man  once  gives  himfelf  this  Liberty  of 
preying  at  large,  and  living  upon  the  Common,  he  finds 
fo  much  Game  in  a  populous  City,  that  it  i3  furprifing  to 
confider  the  Numbers  which  he  fometimes  propagates. 
We  fee  many  a  young  Fellow  who  is  fcarce  of  Age,  that 
could  lay  his  Claim  to  the  Jus  Trium  Liberorum,  or  the 
Privileges,  which  were  granted  by  the  Roman  Laws  to  all 
fuch  as  were  Fathers  of  three  Children  :  Nay,  I  have 
heard  a  Rake,  who  was  not  quite  five  and  twenty,  de- 
clare himfelf  the  Father  of  a  feventh  Son,  and  very  pru- 
dently determine  to  breed  him  up  a  Pkvfician.  In  ihort, 
the  Town  is  full  of  thefe  young  Patriarchs,  not  to  men- 
tion 'feveral  batterd  Beaus,  who,  like  heedlefs  Spend- 
thrifts that  fquander  away  their  Eftates  before  they  are 
Mailers  of  them,  have  raifed  up  their  Whole  Stock  of 
Children  before  Marriage. 

I  mttft  not  here  omit  the  particular  Whim  of  an  Impu- 
dent Libertine,  that  had  a  little  Smattering  of  Heraldry ; 

and 
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and  observing  how  the  Genealogies  of  great  Families 
were  often  drawn  up  in  the  Shape  of  Trees,  had  taken  3- 
Fancy  to  difpofe  of.his  own  illegitimate  IiTue  in  a  Figure 
of  the  fame  kind. 

Nee  longum  tem}us  &  ingens 
Exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 
Miraturque  no<vas  frondes,  &  non  fua  poma. 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  v.  80.' 
And  in  fhort  Space  the  laden  Boughs  arife, 
With  happy  Fruit  advancing  to  the  Skies  : 
The  Mother  Plant  admires  the  Leaves  unknown 
.   Of  alien  Trees,  and  Apples  not  h'er  own.     Dryde  n. 

THE  Trunk  of  the  Tree  was  mark'dwith  his  own 
Name,  Will  Maple,  Out  of  the  Side  of  it  grew  a  large 
barren  Branch,  inferibed  Mary  Maple,  the  Name  of  his 
unhappy  Wife.  The  Head  was  adorned  with  five  huge 
Boughs.  On  the  Bottom  of  the  firfl  was  written  in  Capi- 
tal Characters  Kate  Cole,  who  branched  out  into  three 
Sprigs,  <viz.  William,  Richard,  and  Rebecca,  Sal  Tim  ford 
gave  Birth  to  another  Bough  that  fhot  up  into  Sarah, 
Tom,  Will,  and  Frank.  The  third  Arm  of  the  Tree  had 
only  a  fmgle  Infant  on  it,  with  a  Space  left  for  a  fecond, 
the  Parent  from  whom  it  fprung  being  near  her  Time 
when  the  Author  took  this  ingenious  Device  into  his 
Head.  The  two  other  great  Boughs  were  very  plen- 
tifully loaden  with  Fruit  of  the  fame  kind  ;  befides 
which  there  were  many  ornamental  Branches  that  did 
not  bear.  In  fhort,  a  more  HourifhingTree  never  came 
out  of  the  Herald's  Office. 

WHAT  makes  this  Generation  of  Vermin  fo  very 
prolifick,  is  the  indefatigable  Diligence  with  which  they 
apply  themfelves  to  their  Bufinefs.  A  Man  does  not  un- 
dergo more  Watchings  and  Fatigues  in  a  Campaign,  than 
in  the  Courfe  of  a  vicious  Amour.  As  it  is  faid  of  fome 
Men,  that  they  make  their  Bufinefs  their  Pleafure,  thefe 
Sons  of  Darknefs  rnav  be  faidto  make  their  Pleafure  their 
Bufinefs.  They  might  conquer  their  corrupt  Inclinations 
with  half  the  pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

NO  R  is  the  Invention  of  thefe  Men  lefs  to  be  admired 
than  their  Induftry  and  Vigilance.  There  is  a  Fragment 
si  Apollo  dor  us  the  Comic  Poet  (who  was  Contemporary 

k  with 
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with  Menayider)  which  is  full  of  Humour,  as  follows : 
'thou  may  eft  ftmt  up  thy  Doors,  fays  he,  ivith  Bars  and  Bolts  : 
It  will  he  impojjible  for  the  Blackfmith  to  make  them  fo  fafty 
but  a  Cat  and  a  Whorcmafter  will  find  a  Way  through  them, 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  Head  fo  full  of  Stratagems  as 
that  of  a  libidinous  Man. 

WERE  I  to  propofe  a Punifnment  for  this  infamous 
Race  of  Propagators,  it  ihould  be  to  fend  them,  after  the 
fecond  or  third  Offence,  into  our  American  Colonies,  in 
order  to  people  thofe  Parts  of  her  Majefty's  Dominions 
where  there  is  a  want  of  Inhabitants,  and  in  the  Phrafe 
of  Diogenes,  to  plant  Men.  Some  Countries  puni(h  this 
Crime  with  Death;  but  I  think  fuch  a  Banifhment 
would  be  fufficient,  and  might  turn  this  generative  Fa- 
culty to  the  Advantage  of  the  Publick. 

I N  the  mean  time,  till  thefe  Gentlemen  may  be  thus 
difpofed  of,  I  would  earneflly  exhort  them  to  take  care  of 
thofe  unfortunate  Creatures  whom  they  have  brought  into 
the  World  by  thefe  indirect  Methods,  and  to  give  their 
fpurious  Children  fuch  an  Education  as  may  render  them 
more  virtuous  than  their  Parents.  This  is  the  bell  Atone- 
ment they  can  make  for  their  own  Crimes,  and  indeed  the 
only  Method  that  is  left  them  to  repair  their  pail  Mif- 
carriages. 

I  would  likewife  defire  them  to  confider,  whether  they 
are  not  bound  in  common  Humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
Obligations  of  Religion  and  Nature,  to  make  fome  Provi* 
fion  for  thofe  whom  they  have  not  only  given  life  to,  but 
entail'd  upon  them,  tho'  very  unreafonably,  a  Degree  of 
Shame  and  Difgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  thofe  depraved  Notions  which  prevail  among  us,  and 
which  mull  have  taken  rife  from  our  natural  Inclination 
to  favour  a  Vice  to  which  we  are  fo  very  prone,  namely, 
that  Baftardy  and  Cuckoldom  mould  be  look'd  upon  as 
Reproaches,  and  that  the  Ignominy,  which  is  only  due 
to  Levvdnefs  and  Falfhood,  Ihould  fall  in  fo  unreafonable 
a  manner  upon  the  Perfons  who  are  innocent. 

I  have  been  infenfibly  drawn  into  this  Difcourfe  by 
the  following  Letter,  which  is  drawn  up  with  fuch  a 
Spirit  of  Sincerity,  that  I  quellion  not  but  the  Writer  of 
it  has  reprefented  his  Cafe  in  a  true  and  genuine  Light. 

SIR, 
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*  T  Am  one  of  thofe  People  who  by  the  General  Opi- 
'  X  mon  of  tne  World  are  counted  both  infamous  and 

*  unhappy. 

*  M  Y  Father  is  a  very  eminent  Man  in  this  King- 
'  dom,  and  one  who  bears  confiderable  Offices  in  it. 
'  I  am  his  Son,  but  my  Misfortune    is,  That  I  dare 

*  not  call  him  Father,  nor  he  without  Shame  own 
'  me  as  his  Ifiue,  I  being  illegitimate,  and  therefore 
'  deprived  of  that  endearing  Tendernefs  and  unpa- 
4  rallel'd  Satisfaction  which  a  good  Man  finds  in  the 
'  Love  and  Converfation  of  a  Parent :  Neither  have  I 
■  the  Opportunities  to  render  him  the  Duties  of  a  Son, 
'  he  having  always  carried  himfelf  at  fo  vaft  a  Diftance, 
'  and  with  fuch  Superiority  towards  me,  That  by  long 
'  Ufe  I  have  contracted  a  Timoroufnefs  when  before 

*  him,  which  hinders  me  from  declaring  my  own  Ne- 

*  cetfities,  and  giving  him  to  underitand  the  Inconve- 

*  niences  I  undergo. 

*  IT  is  my  Misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a 
'  Scholar,  a  Soldier,  aor  to  any  kind  of  Bufinefs,  which 
'  renders  me  intirely  uncapable  of  making  Provifion  for 

*  myfelf  without  his  Afliftance ;  and  this  creates  a  con- 
'  tinual  Uneafmefs  in  my  Mind,  fearing  I  mail  in  time 

*  want  Bread  ;  my  Father,  if  I  may  fo  call  him,  giving 
'  me  but  very  faint  Affurances  of  doing  any  thing  for  me. 

'  I  have  hitherto  lived  fomewhat  like  a  Gentleman, 
'  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  labour  for  my- 
6  Living.     I  am  in  continual  Anxiety  for  my  future  For- 

*  tune,  and  under  a  great  Unhap'pinefs  in  lofing  the 
c  fweet  Converfation  and  friendly  Advice  of  my  Pa- 
*■'  rents ;  fo  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myfelf  otherwife 
'  than  as  a  Monfler,  ftrangely  fprung  up  in  Nature, 
'  which  every  one  is  afhamed  to  own. 

*  I  am  thought  to  be  a  Man  of  fome  natural  Parts, 
J  and  by  the  continual  Reading  what  you' have  offered 

*  the  World,  become   an   Admirer  thereof,  which  has 

*  drawn  me  to  make  this  Confeffion;  at  the  lame  time 
'  hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  mall  touch  you  with  a 
'  Senfe  of  Pity,  you  would  then  allow  me  the  Favour 
e  of  your  Opinion  thereupon ;  as  alfo  what  Part  J,  be- 

*  ing  unlawfully  born,  may  claim  of  the  Mans  AfFeclion 

*  who 
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'  who  begot  me,  and  how  far  in  your  Opinion  I  am  to 
'  be  thought  his  Son,  or  he  acknowledged  as  my  Fa- 
'  ther.  Your  Sentiments  and  Advice  herein  will  be  & 
'  great  Confolation  and  Satisfaction  to, 

SIR, 

Tour  Admirer  and 

Humble  Servant, 
C  W.  B. 


N°  204     Wednesday  ^  October  24. 


XJr'tt  grata  proter-vitas, 
Et  wultus  nimium  lubricus  ajpici. 

Hor.  Od.  19. 1.  1.  v.  7* 

With  winning  Coynefs/hc  my  Soul  difarms: 
Her  Face  darts  forth  a  thoufand  Rays  ; 
My  Eye-balls  fwim,  and  I  grow  giddy  while  I  gaze* 

CONGRIVE| 

I  Am  not  at  all  difpleafed  that  I  am  become  the  Courier 
of  Love,  and  that  the  Diftrefled  in  that  Paffion  con- 
vey their  Complaints  to  each  other  by  my  Means. 
The  following  Letters  have  lately  come  to  my  hands, 
and  mail  have  their  Place  with  great  Willingnefs.  As 
to  the  Reader's  Entertainment,  he  will,  I  hope,  forgive 
the  inferting  fuch  Particulars  as  to  him  may  perhaps 
feem  frivolous,  but  are  to  the  Perfons  who  wrote  them 
ef  the  highefl  Confequence.  I  mail  not  trouble  you  with 
the  Prefaces,  Compliments,  and  Apologies  made  to  me 
before  each  Epiitle  when  it  was  defired  to  be  inferted  ; 
bat  in  general  they  tell  me,  that  the  Perfons  to  whom 
they  are  addrelTed  have  Intimations,  by  Phrafes  and  AI- 
lufions  in  them,  from  whence  they  came. 

To  the  Sothades. 

*  '  I  '•HE  Word,  by  which  I  addrefs  you,   gives  yoa, 

X     who   underiland  Portuguefe,    a  lively  Image  of 

*  the  tender  Regard  I  have  for  you.  The  Spectator's 

'  late 
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*  late  Letter  from   Statira  gave  me   the  Hint  to  ufe 

*  the   fame  Method  of  explaining  myCdf  to  you.      I 

*  am  not  affronted  at  the  Defign  your  late  Behaviour 
'  difcovered  you  had  in  your  Addreffes  to  me  ;  but  I 
<  impute  it  to  the  Degeneracy  of  the  Age,  rather  than 
«  your  particular  Fault.    As  I  aim  at  nothing  more  than 

*  being  yours,  I  am  willing   to  be  a  Stranger  to  your 

*  Name,  your  Fortune,  or  any  Figure  which  your  Wife 
'  might  expert  to  make  in  the  World,  provided  my  Com- 

*  mercewith  you  is  not  to  be  a  guilty  one.     I  relign  gay 

*  Drefs, the Pleafures of  Vifits,  Equipage,  Plays,  Balls,  and 
s  Operas,  for  that  one  Satisfaction  of  having  you  for  ever 
**  mine.  I  am  willing  you  mall  induftrioufly  conceal   the 

*  only  Caufe   of  Triumph  which   I  can  know  in  this 

*  Life.     I  wifh  only  to  have  it  my  Duty,  as  well  as  my 

*  Inclination,  to  ftudy  your  Happinefs.  If  this  has  not 
'  the  Effect  this  Letter  feems  to  aim  at,  you  are  to  un- 
'  deriland  that  I  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you,  and  took 
«  the  readieft  Way  to  pall  you  with  an  Offer  of  what  you 
'  would  never  defiit  purfuing  while  you  received  ill  Ufage. 

*  Be  a  true  Man  ;  be  my  Slave  while  you  doubt  me,  and 

*  neglect  me  when  you  think  I  love  you.  I  defy  you  to 
t  find  out  what  is  your  prefent  Circumftance  with  me  j 
«  but  I  know  while  I  can  keep  this  Sufpence, 

/  am  your  admired 

Belinda, 

Madam 

T  T  is  a  ftrange  State  of  Mind  a  Man  is  in,  when  the 
-*■  very  Imperfections  of  a  Woman  he  loves  turn  into 
Excellencies  and  Advantages.  I  do  affure  you,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  venturing  upon  you.  I  now  like 
you  in  fpite  of  my  Reafon,  and  think  it  an  ill  Circum- 
ftance to  owe  one's  Happinefs  to  nothing  but  Infatua*- 
tion.  I  can  fee  you  ogle  ail  the  young  Fellows  who 
look  at  you,  and  obferve  your  Eye  wander  after  new 
Conquefts  every  Moment  you  are  in  a  publick  Place.; 
and  yet  there  is  fuch  a  Beauty  in  all  your  Looks  and 
Geflures,  that  I  cannot  but  admire  you  in  the  very  Act  of 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  Hearts  of  others.  My  Condi- 
tion is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Lover  in  the  Way  of 
the  World.     I  have  ftudied   your  Faults  fo  long,  that 

[  they 
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■*  they  are  become  as  familiar  to  me,  and  I  like  them  as 

'  well  as  I  do  my  own.     Look  to  it,  Madam,  and  con- 

'  fider  whether  you  think  this  gay  Behaviour  will  appear 

'  to  me  as  amiable  when  an  Hufband,  as  it  does  now  to  me 

'  a  Lover.     Things  are  fo  far  advanced,  that  we  mull 

*  proceed ;  and  I  hope  you  will  lay  it  to  heart,  that  it 
~f  will  be  becoming  in  me  to  appear  ftill  your  Lover,  but 

'  not  in  you  to  be  ftill  my  Miftrefs.  Gaiety  in  the  Matri- 
'  monial  Life  is  graceful  in  one  Sex,  but  exceptionable  in 
'  the  other.  As  you  improve  theie  little  Hints,  you  will 
I  afcertain  the  Happinefs  or  Uneafmefs  of, 

Madam, 

Tour  moji  obedient, 

Mcji  bumble  Servant, 

T.  D* 
SIR, 

4  TT  7HEN  I  fat  at  the  Window,  and  yon  at  the 
'  VV  other  End  of  the  Room  by  my  Coufin,  I  faw 
'  you  catch  me  looking  at  you.     Since  you  have  the 

*  Secret  at  laft,  which  I  am  fure  you  mould  never  have 
•*  known  but  by  Inadvertency,  what  my  Eyes  faid  was 
'  true.  But  it  is  too  foon  to  confirm  it  with  my  Hand, 
J  therefore  mall  not  fublcribe  my  Name. 

SIR, 

«  HpHERE  were  other  Gentlemen  nearer,    and  I 

*  X  know  no  NeceiTity  you  were  under  to  take  up 
«  that  flippant  Creature's  Fan  laft  Night ;  but  you  fhall 

*  never  touch  a  Stick  of  mine  more,  that's  pos. 

Phillis. 

To  Colonel  R  ~  s  in  Spain. 

BEFORE  this  can  reach  the  beft  of  Hufbands  and 
the  fondeft  Lover,  thofe  tender  Names  will  be  no 
more  of  Concern  to  me.  The  Indifpofition  in  which  you, 
to  obey  the  Dictates  of  your  Honour  and  Duty,  left  me, 
has  increafed  upon  me ;  and  I  am  acquainted  by  my 
Phyficians  I  cannot  live  a  Week  longer.  At  this  time 
my  Spirits  fail  me;  and  it  is  the  ardent  Love  I 
have  for  you  that  carries  me  beyond  my  Strength,  and 
enables  me  to  tell  you,  The  moll  painful  Thing  in  the 

*  Profpect 
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Profpecl:  of  Death,  is,  thatlmuft  part  with  you.  But  let 
it  be  a  Comfort  to  you,  that- 1  have  no  Guilt  hangs 
upon  me,  no  unrepented  Folly  that  retards  me ;  but  X 
pafs  away  my  laft  Hours  In  Reflexion  upon  the  Happi- 
nefs  we  have  lived  in  together,  and  in  Sorrow  that  it  is 
fo  foon  to  have  an  End.  This  is  a  Frailty  which  1  hope 
is  fo  far  from  criminal,  that  methinks  there  is  a  kind  of 
Piety  in  being  fo  unwilling  to  be  feparated  from  a  State 
which  is  the  Inftitution  of  Heaven,  and  in  which  we 
have  lived  according  to  its  Laws.  As  we  know  no  more 
of  the  next  Life,  but  that  it  will  be  an  happy  one  to  the 
Good,  and  miferable  to  the  Wicked,  why  may  we  not 
pleafe  ourfelves  at  leafr,  to  alleviate  the  Difficulty  of 
refigning  this  Being,  in  imagining  that  we  fhall  have  a 
Seme  of  what  pafies  below,  and  may  poffibly  be  em- 
ployed in  guiding  the  Steps  of  thofe  with  whom  we  walk- 
ed with  Innocence  when  mortal  ?  Why  may  not  I  hope 
to  go  on  in  my  ufual  Work,  and,  tho"  unknown  to  you, 
be  affiflant  in  all  the  Conflicts  of  your  Mind  ?  Give  me 
leave  to  fay  to  you,  O  bell  of  Men,  that  I  cannot 
figure  to  myfelf  a  greater  Happinefs  than  in  fuch  an 
Employment:  To  be  prefent  at  all  the  Adventures  to 
which  human  Life  is  expofed,  to  adminifter  Slumber 
to  thy  Eyelids  in  the  Agonies  of  a  Fever,  to  cover  thy 
beloved  Face  in  the  Day  of  Battle,  to  go  with  thee  a 
Guardian  Angel  incapable  of  Wound  or  Pain,  where 
I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when  a  weak,  a  fearful 
Woman :  Thefe,  my  Dear,  are  the  Thoughts  with 
which  I  warm  my  poor  languid  Heart ;  but  indeed  I 
am  not  capable  under  my  prefent  Weaknefs  of  bearing 
the  flrong  Agonies  of  Mind  I  fall  into,  when  I  form 
to  myfelf  the  Grief  you  will  be  in  upon  your  firfc  hear- 
ing of  my  Departure.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  be- 
caufe  your  kind  and  generous  Heart  will  be  but  the 
more  afHicled,  the  more  the  Perfon  for  whom  you  la- 
ment offers  you  Confolation.  My  laft  Breath  will,  if 
I  am  myfelf,  expire  in  a  Prayer  for  you.  J  fhall  never 
fee  thy  Face  again.    Farewel  for  ever.  T 


^hurfday^ 
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Decipimur  fyecie  refii  ■       Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  2£.' 

Deluded  by  a  feemlng  Excellence '.  Roscommon. 

WHEN  I  meet  with  any  vicious  Character  that 
is  not  generally  known,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
doing  Mifchief,  I  draw  it  at  length,  and  fet  it 
up  as  a  Scarecrow ;  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  make 
an  Example  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  give 
Warning  to  all  Her  Majefly's  Subjects,  that  they  may  not 
fuffer  by  it.  Thus,  to  change  the  Allufion,  I  have 
marked  out  feveral  of  the  Shoals  and  Quickfands  of  Life, 
and  am  continually  employed  in  difcovering.  thofe  which 
are  ftill  concealed,  in  order  to  keep  the  Ignorant  and 
Unwary  from  running  upon  them.  It  is  with  this  Inten- 
tion that  I  publifh  the  following  Letter,  which  brings 
to  light  fome  Secrets  of  this  Nature. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

HERE  are  none  of  your  Speculations  which  I 
read  over  with  greater  Delight,  than  thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Sex.     You 
have  endeavoured  to  corred  our  unreafonable  Fears 
and  Superftitions,  in  your  Seventh  and  Twelfth  Paper; 
our  Fancy  for. Equipage,  in  your  Fifteenth;   our  Love 
of  Puppet- Shows,  in  your  Thirty-Firft  ;  our  Notions  of 
Beauty,    in  your  Thirty-Third ;    our  Inclination  for 
Romances,  in  your  Thirty- Seventh  ;   our  PaiTion  for 
French  Fopperies,  in  your  Forty-Fifth  ;  our  Manhood 
and  Party-zeal,  in  your  Fifty- Seventh;  our  Abufe  of 
Dancing,  in  your  Sixty- Sixth  and  Sixty- Seventh  ;  our 
Levity,   in  your  Hundred  and  Twenty  Eighth;    our 
Love  of  Coxcombs  in  your  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fourth, 
and  Hundred  and  Fifty- Seventh;  our  Tyranny  over 
the  Henpeckt,    ia  your  Hundred  and  Seventy-Sixth. 

[You  have  defcribed  the  Pift  in  your  Forty-firit ;    the 
!  Idol, 


T 
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Idol,  in  your  Seventy-Third;  the  Demurrer,  in  your 
Eighty-Ninth  ;  the  Salamander,  in  your  Hundred  and 
Ninety-Eighth.  You  have  likewife  taken  to  pieces  our 
Drefs,  and  reprefented  to  us  the  Extravagances  we  are 
often  guilty  of  in  that  Particular.  You  have  fallen  upon 
our  Patches,  in  your  Fiftieth  and  Eighty-Firfl  ;  our 
Commodes,  in  your  Ninety-Eighth  ;  our  Fans  in  your 
Hundred  and  Second  ;  our  Riding  Habits  in  your  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  ;  our  Hoop-petticoats,  in  your  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-Seventh;  befides  a  great  many  little 
Blemifhes  which  you  have  touched  upon  in  your  feve- 
ral  other  Papers,  and  in  thofe  many  Letters  that  are 
fcattered  up  and  down  your  Works.  At  the  fame 
Time  we  mull  own,  that  the  Compliments  you  pay 
our  Sex  are  innumerable,  and  that  thofe  very  Faults 
which  you  reprefent  in  us,  are  neither  black  in  them- 
felves,  nor  as  you  own,  univerfal  among  us.  But, 
Sir,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  your  Difcourfes  are  calculated 
for  none  but  the  famionable  Part  of  Womankind,  and 
for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  are  rather  indifcreet  than 
vicious.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  Sort  of  Proftitutes  in  the 
lower  Part  of  our  Sex,  who  are  a  Scandal  to  us,  and 
very  well  deferve  to  fall  under  your  Cenfure.  I  know 
it  would  debafe  your  Paper  too  much  to  enter  into  the 
Behaviour  of  thefe  Female  Libertines  5  but  as  your 
Remarks  on  fome  Part  of  it  would  be  a  doing  of  Juf- 
tice  to  feveral  Women  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  whofe 
Reputations  fuffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
improper  to  give  the  Publick  fome  Accounts  of  this 
Nature.  You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write 
you  this  Letter  by  the  Behaviour  of  an  infamous  Wo- 
man, who  having  paffed  her  Youth  in  a  moll  fhame- 
lefs  State  of  Proflitution,  is  now  one  of  thofe  who 
gain  their  Livelihood  by  feducing  others,  that  are 
younger  than  themfelves,  and  by  eilablifhing  a  crimi- 
nal Commerce  between  the  two  Sexes.  Among  feve- 
ral of  her  Artifices  to  get  Money,  me  frequently  per- 
fuades  a  vain  young  Fellow,  that  fuch  a  Woman  of 
Quality,  or  fuch  a  celebrated  Toil,  entertains  a  fe- 
cret  Paffion  for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  it :  Nay,  me  has  gone  fo  far  as 
*  to  write  Letters  in  the  Name  of  a  Woman  of  Figure, 

*  to 
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*  to  borrow  Money  of  one  of  thefe  foolifh  Roderigots9 

*  which  fhe  has  afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own  Ufe. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  the  Perfon  who  has  lent  the  Money, 

*  has  thought  a  Lady  under  Obligations  to  him,  who 
'  fcarce  knew  his  Name  ;  and  wondered  at  her  Ingrati- 
c  tude  when  he  has  been  with  her,  that  me  has  not  owned 

*  the  Favour,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  was  too  much 
'  a  Man  of  Honour  to  put  her  in  mind  of  it. 

*  WHEN  this  abandoned  Baggage  meets  with  a  Man 

*  who  has  Vanity  enough  to  give  Credit  to  Relations  of 
'  this  nature,   fhe  turns  him  to  very  good  Account,   by 

*  repeating  Praifes  that  were  never  uttered,  and  delivering 

*  MefTages  that  were  never  fent.     As  the  Houfe  of  this 

*  fhamelefs  Creature  is  frequented  by  feveral  Foreigners, 

*  I  have  heard  of  another  Artifice,  out  of  which  fhe  often 
'  raifes  Money.     The  Foreigner  fighs  after  fome  Britijh 

*  Beauty,  whom  he  only  knows  by  Fame  :  Upon  which 
'  ilie  promifes,  if  he  can  be  fecret,  to  procure  him  a 
'  Meeting.  The  Stranger,  ravifhed  at  his  good  For- 
'  tune,  gives  her  a  Prefent,  and  in  a  little  time  is  in- 
'  troduced  to  fome  imaginary  Title  ;  for  you  muii  know 
'  that  this   cunning  Purveyor  has  her  Reprefentatives 

*  upon  this  Occafion,   of  fome  of  the  fmeil  Ladies  in  the 

*  Kingdom.     By  this  Means,  as    I  am   informed,  it  is 

*  ufual  enough  to  meet  with  a  German  Count  in  foreign 
'  Countries,  that  fhall  make  his  Boails  of  Favours  he  has 

*  received  from  Women  of  the  highefl  Ranks,  and  the 
'moll  unblemifhed  Characters.  Now,  Sir,  what  Safety 
f  is  there  for  a  Woman's  Reputation,  when  a  Lady  may 

*  be  thus  proilituted  as  it  were  by  Proxy,  and  be  reputed 
'  an  unchafte  Woman ;   as  the  Hero  in  the  ninth  Book 

*  of  Drydens  Virgil  is  looked  upon  as  a  Coward,  becaufe 

*  the  Phantom  which  appeared  in  his  Likenefs  ran  away 

*  from  Turtius  ?    You  may  depend  upon  what  I  relate  to 

*  you  to  be  Matter  of  Fa&,  and  the  Practice  of  more 

*  than  one  of  thefe  female  Pandars.  If  you  print  this 
'  Letter,  I  may  give  you  fome  farther  Accounts  of  this 
i  vicious  Race  of  Women. 

Tour  bumble  Ser<vnntf 

JBELVIDERA 

Tot.  IU-  G  I  (hall 
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I  fhall  add  two  other  Letters  on  different  Subje&s  to 
fill  up  my  Paper. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  Am  a  Country  Clergyman,  and  hope  you  will  lend 
'  j  [  me  your  Affiftance  in  ridiculing  fome  little  Inde- 
'  cencies  which  cannot  fo  properly  be  expofed  from  the 
«  Pulpit. 

'  A  Widow  Lady,   who  ftraggled  this  Summer  from 

*  London  into  my  Parilh  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Air,  as  (he 
'  fays,    appears    every    Sunday   at  Church   with   many 

*  fafhionabie  Extravagancies,  to  the  great  Aftonifhment 
'  of  my  Congregation. 

*  BUT  what  gives  us  the  mod  Offence  is  her  thea- 
'  trical  Manner  of  Singing  the  Pfalms.     She  introduces 

*  above  fifty  Italian  Airs  into  the  hundredth  Pfalm,  and 

*  whilir.  we  begin  All  People  in  the  old  folemn  Tune  of 
'  our  P'orefathers,  fhe  in  a  quite  different  Key  runs  Di- 
'  vifions  on  the  Vowels,  and  adorns  them  with  the  Graces 

*of  Nicolini;  if  fhe  meets  with  Eke  or  Aye,   which  are 

*  frequent  in  the  Metre  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  we  are  - 
'  certain  to  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  Minute  after 

'  us  to  fome  fprightly  Airs  of  the  Opera. 

*  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  Enemy  to  Church  Mu- 
'  fick ;  but  fear  this  Abufe   of  it  may  make   my  Parijh 

*  ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the  Singing  Pfalms  as 
.'  an  Entertainment,  and  not  Part  of  their  Devotion  : 
'  Befides,  I  am  apprehenfive  that  the  Infection  may  fpread, 
'  for  Squire  Squeekum,  who  by  his  Voice  feems  (if  I  may 

*  ufe  the  Expreffion)  to  be  cut  out  for  an  Italian  Singer, 

*  was  laft  Sunday  praclifmg  the  fame  Airs. 

'  I  know  the  Lady's  Principles,  and  that  fhe  will  plead 
'  the  Toleration,  which  (as  fhe  fancies)  allows  her  Non- 

*  Conformity  in  this  Particular;  but  I  beg  you  to  acquaint 

*  her,  That  Singing  the  Pfalms  in  a  different  Tune  from 
'  the  reft  of  the  Congregation,  is  a  Sort  of  Schifm  not 

*  tolerated  by  that  Ac*. 

/  am,  SIR, 

Tour  <very  humble  Servant, 

R.  S. 

Mr.  Spec- 
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Mr.  Spe  ctator, 

'   T  N  your  Paper  upon  Temperance,   you  prefcribe  to 

'  1    us  a  Rule  of  drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in 

*  the  following  Words ;  The  firfi  Glafs  for  myfelf,  the 
'  fecond  for  my   Friends ',   the  third  for  Good-humour,    <x?id 

*  the  fourth  for  mine  Enemies.  Now,  Sir,  you  mil  ft: 
'  know,  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spectator,  in  a  Club 
'  whereof  I  am  a  member;  when  our  Prefident  told  us, 

*  there  was  certainly  an  Error  in  the  Print,  and  that  the 
'  Word  Glafs  mould  be  Bottle-,  and  therefore  has  ordered 
'  me  to  inform  you  of  this  Miftake,  and  to  defire  a  ou 
'  to  publifh  the  following  Errata  :    In  the  Paper  of  Sa- 

*  turday,  OSlob.  13,  Col.  3,  Line  II,  for  Glafs  read 
'  Bottle. 

L  Yours,  Robin  Good-fellow. 

N°  206       Friday^  Odiober  26. 


£>uanto  quifquefhi  plura  nega-verit, 

A  Diis  plura  fere  t —  Hor.  Od.  1 6.  I.  3 .  V.  2 1 . 

They  that  do  much  Themfelues  deny, 

Receive  more  BleJJlngs  from  the  Sky.  Creech. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  Call  upon  Mankind  to  value  and  efteem 
thofe  who  fet  a  moderate  Price  upon  their  own 
Merit;  and  Self-denial  is  frequently  attended  with 
unexpected  Bleffings,  which  in  the  End  abundantly  recom- 
penfe  fuch  LofTes  as  the  Modeft  feem  to  fuffer  in  the  or- 
dinary Occurrences  of  Life.  The  Curious  tell  us,  a  De- 
termination in  our  Favour  or  to  our  Difadvantage  is  made 
upon  our  flril  Appearance,  even  before  they  know  any 
thing  of  our  Characters,  but  from  the  Intimations  Men 
gather  from  our  Afpect.  A  Man,  they  fay,  wears  the 
Picture  of  his  Mind  in  his  Countenance ;  and  one 
Man's  Eyes  are  Spectacles  to  his  who  looks  at  him  to 
read  his  Heart.  But  tho'  that  Way  of  raifing  an  Opinion 
of  thofe  we  behold  in  Publick  is  very  fallacious,  certain  it 
is,  that  thofe,  who  by  their  Words  and  Actions  take  as 
much  upon  themfelves,  as  they  can  but  barely  demand  in 

G  2  the 
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the  ftrict  Scrutiny  of  their  Deferts,  will  find  their  Account 
lefTen  every  Day.  Amodeft  Man  preferves  his  Character, 
as  a  frugal  Man  does  his  Fortune;  if  either  of  them  live 
to  the  Height  of  either,  one  will  find  LofTes,  the  other 
Errors,  which  he  has  not  Stock  by  him  to  make  up.  It 
were  therefore  a  juft  Rule,  to  keep  your  Defires,  your 
Words  and  Actions,  within  the  Regard  you  obferve  your 
Friends  have  for -you  ;  and  never,  if  it  were  in  a  Man's 
Fewer,  to  take  as  much  as  he  pofftbly  might  either  in 
Preferment  or  Reputation.  My  Walks  have  lately  been 
among  the  mercantile  Part  of  the  World  j  and  one  gets 
Phrafes  naturally  from  thofe  with  whom  one  converfes : 
1  fay  then,  he  that  in  his  Air,  his  Treatment  of  others, 
©ran  habitual  Arrogance  to  himfelf,  gives  himfelf  Credit 
for  the  leaft  Article  of  more  Wit,  Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  or 
Valour  than  he  can  poffibly  produce  if  he  is  called  upon, 
will  find  the  World  break  in  upon  him,  and  confider  him 
as  one  who  has  cheated  them  of  all  the  Efteem  they  had 
before  allowed  him.  This  brings  a  Commimon  of  Eank- 
Tuptcy  upon  him  ;  and  he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his 
Life's  End  in  a  profperous  Way,  by  aiming  at  more  than 
lie  mould,  is  no  longer  Proprietor  of  what  he  really  had 
before,  but  his  Pretenficns  fare  as  all  Things  do  which 
are  torn  inftead  of  being  divided. 

THERE  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Citma  the  Ap- 
plaufe  of  an  agreeable  and  facetious  Wit ;  or  could  poffibly 
pretend  that  there  is  not  fomething  inimitably  unforced 
and  diverting  in  his  Manner  of  delivering  all  his  Senti- 
ments in  his  Converfation,  if  he  were  able  to  conceal  the 
Srong  Deiirjof  Applaufe  which  he  betrays  in  every  Syl- 
lable he  utters.  But  they  who  converfe  with  him,  fee  that 
all  the  Civilities  they  could  do  to  him,  or  the  kind  Things 
they  could  fay  to  him,  would  fall  fhort  of  what  he  ex- 
pects ;  and  therefore  inftead  of  fhewing  him  the  Efteem 
chey  have  for  his  Merit,  their  Reflexions  turn  only  upon 
that  they  obferve  he  has  of  it  himfelf. 

I F  you  go  among  the  Women,  and  behold  Gloriana 
trip  into  a  Room  with  that  theatrical  Oftentation  of  her 
Charms,  Mirtilla  with  that  foft  Regularity  in  her  Motion, 
Chioe  with  fuch  an  indifferent  Familiarity,  Corinna  with 
fuch  a  fond  Approach,  and  Rcxana  with  fuch  a  Demand  of 
U.efye£t  in  the  great  Gravity  of  her  Entrance ;  you  find  ail 

the 
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the  Sex,  who  underftand  themfelves  and  aft  naturally,, 
wait  only  for  their  Abfence,  to  tell  you  that  all  thefe 
Ladies  would  impofe  themfelves  upon  you  ;  and  each  of 
them  carry  in  their  Behaviour  a  Confcioufnefs  of  fo  much; 
more  than  they  mould  pretend  to,  that  they  lofe  what 
would  otherwife  be  given  them. 

I  remember  the  laft  time  I  faw  Macbeth,  I  was  won- 
derfully taken  with  the  Skill  of  the  Poet,  in  making  the 
Murderer  form  Fears  to  himfelf  from  the  Moderation  of 
the  Prince  whofe  Life  he  was  going  to  take  away,  H^ 
fays  of  the  King,  He  bore  bis  Faculties  fo  meekly,  and  juflly 
inferred  from  thence,  That  all  divine  and  human  Power 
would  join  to  avenge  his  Death,  who  had  made  fuch  an 
abftinent  Ufe  of  Dominion.  All  that  is  in  a  Man's  Power- 
to  do  to  advance  his  own  Pomp  and  Glory,  and  forbears, 
is  fo  much  laid  up  againft  the  Day  of  Diftrefs ;  and  - 
Pity  will  always  be  his  Portion  in  Adverfity,  who  acted 
with  Gentlenefs  in  Profperity. 

THE  great  Officer  who  foregoes  the  Advantages  he 
might  take  to  himfelf,  and  renounces  all  prudential  Regards 
to  his  own  Perfon  in  Danger,  has  fo  far  the  Merit  of  a 
Volunteer;  and  all  his  Honours  and  Glories  are  unenvied, 
for  fnaring  the  common  Fate  with  the  fame  Franknefs  as 
they  do  who  have  no  fuch  endearing  Circumflances  to  part 
with.  But  if  there  were  no  fuch  Confiderations  as  the  good 
Effect  which  Self-denial  has  upon  the  Senfe  of  other  Men 
towards  us,  it  is  of  all  Qualities  the  moft  defuable  for 
the  agreeable  Difpofition  in  which  it  places  our  owri 
Minds.     J  cannot  tell  what  better  to  fay  of  it,  than  that 
it  is  the  very  Contrary  of  Ambition  ;    and  that  Modefty 
allays  all  thofe  Paffions  and  Inquietudes  to  which  that 
Vice  expofes  us.  He  that  is  moderate  in  his  Wifnes  from 
Reafon  and  Choice,    and   not  refigned  from  Sournefs,. 
Diftafle,  or  Difappointment,  doubles  all  thePleafuresof 
his  Life.     The  Air,  the  Seafon,  a  Sun-ihiny  Day,  or  2t 
fair  Profpect,  are  Inftances  of  Happinefs,  and  that  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the  World,  (by  his  Ex- 
emption from  the  Inchantments  by  which  all  the  World  are- 
bet  witched)  are  to  him  uncommon  Benefits  andnew  Acqui- 
fitions .  Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  Care,  nor  Pleafure  inter- 
rupted by  Envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of  anyConfequence  what 
this  Man  is  famed  for,  or  for  what  the  other  is  preferred. 

G  q  He 
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He  knows  there  is  in  fuch  a  Place  an  uninterrupted  Walk  ; 
he  can  meet  in  fuch  a  Company  an  agreeable  Converfation : 
lie  has  no  Emulation,  he  is  no  Man's  Rival,  but  every 
Man's  Well-vviiher  j  can  look  at  a  profperous  Man,  with  a 
Pleafure  in  reflecting  that  he  hopes  he  is  as  happy  as  him- 
{df;  and  has  his  Mind  and  hisFortune  (as  far  asFrudence 
will  allow)  open  to  the  Unhappy  and  to  the  Stranger. 

LUCCEIUS  has  Learning, Wit,  Humour, Eloquence, 
but  no  ambitious  Profpecls  to  purine  with  theie  Ad- 
vantages ;  therefore  to  the  ordinary  World  he  is  perhaps 
thought  to  want  Spirit,  but  known  among  his  Friends  to 
have  a  Mind  of  the  moll  consummate  Greatnefs.  He  wants 
no  Man's  Admiration,  is  in  no  Need  of  Pomp.  His 
Clothes  pleafe  him  if  they  are  fafhionable  and  warm  ;  his 
Companions  are  agreeable  if  they  are  civil  and  well-na- 
tured. There  is  with  him  no  Occafion  for  Superfluity  at 
Meals,  for  Jollity  in  Company,  in  a  word,  for  any  thing 
extraordinary  to  adminiiler  Delight  to  him.  Want  of  Pre- 
judice and  Command  of  Appetfte  are  the  Companions 
which  make  his  journey  of  Life  fo  eafy,  that  he  in  all 
Places  meets  with  mere  Wit,  more  good  Cheer  and  more 
Good-humour,  than  is  neceiTaryto  make  him  enjoy  him- 
felf  with  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction.  T 
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Omnibus  hi  terris,  qiue funt  a  Gadibus  ufque 

jflnroram  Cif  Gangem,  pauci  dignojcere  pojjunt 

Vera  bona,   atque  illis  multum  diver/a,  remotd 

Erroris  nebula Juv.  Sat.  10.  V.  I, 

Look  round  the  habitable  World \  hew  few 

Know  their  own  Good,  or,  knowing  it,  purfue,     D  r  y  d  e  n. 

IN  my  la.fr  Saturday  s  Paper  I  laid  down  fome  Thoughts 
upon  Devotion  in  general,  and  mail  here  (hew  what 
were  the  Notions  of  the  moll  refined  Heathens  on 
this  Subjecl,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  Plato's  Dialogue 
upon  Prayer,  inti tied,  Akibiades  the  Second,  which  doubtlefs 

gave 
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gave  Occafion  to  Juvenal's  tenth  Satire,  and  to  the  fe- 
cond  Satire  of  Perfius ;  as  the  laft  of  thefe  Authors  has 
almoft  tranfcribed  the  preceding  Dialogue,  intitled  Al- 
cibiades  the  Firji,  in  his  Fourth  Satire. 

THE  Speakers  in  this  Dialogue  upon  Prayer,  are 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades ;  and  the  Subflance  of  it  (when 
drawn  together  out  of  the  Intricacies  and  Digreinons)  as 
follows. 

SOCRATES  meeting  his  Pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he 
was  going  to  his  Devotions,  and  obfcrving  his  Eyes  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  Earth  with  great  Serioufnefs  and  Atten- 
tion, tells  him,  that  he  had  reafon  to  be  thoughtful  oil 
that  Occafion,  fince  it  was  poiTible  for  a  Man  to  bring  down 
Evils  upon  himfelf  by  his  own  Prayers,  and  that  thofe 
things,  which  the  Gods  fend  him  in  Anfwer  to  his  Peti- 
tions, might  turn  to  his  Deftrudlion:  This,  fays  he, 
may  not  only  happen  when  a  Man  prays  for  what  he 
knows  is  mifchievous  in  its  own  Nature,  as  Oedipus  im- 
plored the  Gods  to  fow  DifTenfion  between  his  Sons ;  but 
when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would  be  for  his 
Good,  and  againrr.  what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  De- 
triment. This  the  Philofopher  ihews  mult  neceflarily 
happen  among  us,  fince  moft  Men  are  blinded  with  Ig- 
norance, Prejudice,  or  Paflion,  which  hinder  them  from 
feeing  fuch  Things  as  are  really  beneficial  to  them.  For 
-an  Inftance,  he  asks  Alcibiades,  Whether  he  would  not 
be  thoroughly  pleaied  and  fatisfied  if  that  God,  to  whom 
he  was  going  to  addrefs  himfelf,  mould  promife  to  make 
him  the  Sovereign  of  the  whole  Earth  ?  Alcibiades  anfwers, 
That  he  mould  doubtlefs  look  upon  fuch  a  Promife  as  the 
greater!:  Favour  that  could  be  beftowed  upon  him.  Socrates 
then  asks  him,  If  after  receiving  this  great  Favour  he 
would  be  contented  to  lofe  his  Life  ?  or  if  he  would  re- 
ceive it  though  he  was  fure  he  mould  make  an  ill  Ufe  of 
it  ?  To  both  which  Queftions  Alcibiades  anfwers  in  the 
Negative.  Socrates  then  (hews  him,  from  the  Examples 
of  others,  how  thefe  might  very  probably  be  the  Effects 
of  fuch  a  Blefnng.  He  then  adds,  That  other  reputed 
Pieces  of  Good-fortune,  as  that  of  having  a  Son,  or  pro- 
curing the  higher!  Poll  in  a  Government,  are  fubject  to  the 
like  fatal  Confequences ;  which  neverthelefs,  fays  he, 
Men  ardently  defire^   and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if 

G  4  they 
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they  thought  their  Prayers  might  be  effectual  for  the  ob- 
taining of  them. 

HAVING  eftablifhed  this  great  Point,  That  all  the 
moll  apparent  Bleffings  in  this  Life  are  obnoxious  to 
fuch  dreadful  Confequences,  and  that  no  Man  knows 
what  in  its  Events  would  prove  to  him  a  Blefling  or  a 
Curfe,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what  manner  he  ought 
to  pray. 

I  N  the  firft  Place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the  Mo- 
del of  his  Devotions,  a  ihort  Prayer,  which  a  Greek  Poet 
compofed  for  the  Ute  of  his  Friends,  in  the  following 
Words ;  O  Jupiter,  give  us  thcje  Thi?zgs  which  are  good 
for  us,  whether  they  are  fuch  Things  as  we  pray  for,  or  fuch 
Things  as  we  do  not  pray  for :  and  remove  from  us  thoft 
Things  which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  fueb  Things  as 
we  pray  for. 

I N  the  fecond  Place,  that  his  Difciple  may  ask  fuch 
Things  as  are  expedient  for  him,  he  fhews  him,  that  it 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  Study  of 
true  Wifdom,  and  to  the  Knowledge  of  that  which  is  his 
chief  Good,  and  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  Excellency  of  his 
Nature. 

I  N  the  third  and  laft  Place  he  informs  him,  that  the 
bell  Methods  he  could  make  ufe  of  to  drawdown  BlefTings 
upon  himfeif,  and  to  render  his  Prayers  acceptable,  would 
be  to  live  in  a  conftant  Practice  of  his  Duty  towards  the 
Gods,  and  towards  Men.  Under  this  Head  he  very  much 
recommends  a  Form  of  Prayer  the  Lacedemonians  make 
ufe  of,  in  which  they  petition  the  Gods,  to  give  them  all 
good  Things  fo  long  as  they  were  virtuous.  Under  this  Head 
Jikewife  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  Account  of  an 
Oracle  to  the  following  Purpofe. 

WHEN  the  Athenians  in  the  War  with  the  Lacede- 
mo?iians  received  many  Defeats  both  by  Sea  and  Land, 
they  fent  a  Meffage  to  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammcn,  to 
ask  the  Reafon  why  they  who  erected  fo  many  Tem- 
ples to  the  Gods,  and  adorned  them  with  fuch  coftly 
Offerings ;  why  they  who  had  inftituted  fo  many  Fefli- 
vals,  and  accompanied  them  with  fuch  Pomps  and 
Ceremonies ;  in  ihort,  why  they  jvho  bad  flain  fo  many 
Hecatombs  at  their  Altars,  mould  be  lefs  fuccefsful  than 
the  Lacedemwians,  who  fell  fo  Ihort  of  them  in  all  thefe 
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Particulars.  To  this,  fays  he,  the  Oracle  made  the  fol- 
lowing Reply  ;  /  am  better  pkafed  with  the  Prayers  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  than  nvith  all  the  Oblations  of  the 
Greeks.  As  this  Prayer  implied  and  encouraged  Virtue 
in  thofe  who  made  it ;  the  Philofopher  proceeds  to  mew 
how  the  moft  vicious  Man  might  be  devout,  fo  far  as 
Victims  could  make  him,  but  that  his  Offerings  were- 
regarded  by  the  Gods  as  Bribes,  and  his  Petitions  as 
Blafphemies.  He  likewife  quotes  on  this  Occafion 
two  Verfes  out  of  Homer,  in  which  the  Poet  fays,  That 
the  Scent  of  the  Trojan  Sacrifices  was  carried  up  to 
Heaven  by  the  Winds ;  but  that  it  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Gods,  who  were  difpleafed  with  Priam  and  all  his 
People. 

THE  Conclufion  of  this  Dialogue  is  very  remarkable, 
Socrates  having  deterred  Akibiades  from  the  Prayers  and 
Sacrifice  which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by  fetting  forth 
the  above-mentioned  Difficulties  of  performing  that 
Duty  as  he  ought,  adds  thefe  Words,  We  muji  there- 
fore nvait  till  fuch  Time  as  tve  may  learn  hozv  we  ought 
to  behave  ourfelves  towards  the  Gods,  and  towards  Men*, 
But  when  will  that  Time  come,  fays  Akibiades,  and  who 
is  it  that  will  initruc"l  us  ?  For  I  would  fain  fee  this  Man, 
whoever  he  is.  It  is  one,  fays  Socrates,  who  takes  care 
of  you ;  but  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  Minerva  removed 
the  Mifl  from  Diomedes  his  Eyes,  that  he  might  plainly 
dircover  both  Gods  and  Men  ;  fo  the  Darknefs  that 
hangs  upon  your  Mind  muft  be  removed  before  yoii 
are  able  to  difcern  what  is  Good  and  what  is  Evil. 
Let  him  remove  from  my  Mind,  fays  Akibiades,  the 
Darknefs,  and  what  elfe  he  pleafes,  I  am  determined  to 
refute  nothing  he  fhall  order  me,  whoever  he  is,  fo  that1 
I  may  become  the  better  Man  by  it.  The  remaining 
Part  of  this  Dialogue  is  very  obfeure  :  There  is  fomething 
in  it  that  would  make  us  think  Socrates  hinted  athimfe!fe 
when  he  fpoke  of  this  Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come 
into  the  World,  did  not  he  own  that  he  himfelf  was  in 
this  refpeel  as  much  at  a  Lofs,  and  in  as  great  Diilrefs  as 
the  reft  of  Mankind. 

SOME  learned  Men  look  upon  this  Conclufion  aa  a 
Pred'-clion  of  our  Saviour,  or  at  lead  that  Socrates,  like 
the  High-Prieft,  prophefied  unknowingly,   and  pointed 
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at  that  Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  World 
fome  Ages  after  him.  However  that  may  be,  we  find 
that  this  great  Philofopher  faw,  by  the  Ligkt  of  Reafon, 
that  it  was  fuitable  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, to  fend  a  Perfon  into  the  World  who  ihould  inftruct 
Mankind  in  the  Duties  of  Religion,  and,  in  particular, 
teach  them  how  to  Pray. 

WHOEVER  reads  this  Abftraft  of  Plato's  Difcourfe 
on  Prayer,  will,  I  believe,  naturally  make  this  Reflexion, 
ri  hat  the   great  Founder   of  our  Religion,  as  well  by 
his  own  Example,   as  in  the  Form  of  Prayer  which  he 
taught  his  Difciples,     did   not  only  keep  up   to  thofe 
Rules  which  the  Light  of  Nature  had  fuggefted  to  this 
great  Philofopher,     but  inftrucled  his  Difciples  in  the 
whole  Extent   of  this  Duty,  as   well  as  of  all  others. 
Ke  directed  them  to  the  proper  Object  of  Adoration, 
and   taught  them,  according  to   the  third  Rule  above- 
mentioned,  to  apply  themfelves  to  him  in  their  Clofets, 
without  Show  or  Oftenta-ion,  and  to  worfhip  him  in  Spi- 
rit  and  in  Truth.     As  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  Form 
of  Prayer  implored   the  Gods  in  general   to  give  them 
all  good  things  fo  long  as  they  were  virtuous,   we  ask  in 
particular  that  our  Offences  may  be  forgiven,  as  <vje  forgive 
thofe  of  others.     J£  we  look  into  the  fecend  Rule  which 
Socrates  has  prefcribed,  namely,  That  we  lhoulu  apply 
ourfelves  to  the  Knowledge  of  fuch  Things  as  are  beft.  for 
us,  this  too  is  exolain'd  at  large  in  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Gofpel,  where  we  are  taught  in  feveral  lnitar.ces  to  re- 
gard thofe  things    as  Curies,  which  appear  as  Blefiings 
in  the  Eye  of  the  World  ;   and  on  the  contrary,  to  efteem 
thofe    things  as  Bleffings,   which  to  the  Generality   of 
Mankind  appear  as  Curies.     Thus  in  the  Form  which  is 
'prefcribed  to  us  we  only  pray  for  that  Happinefs  which 
is  our  chief  Good,   and  the  great  End  of  our  Exigence, 
when  we  petition  the  fupreme  Being  for  the  coming  of  his 
Kingdom,    being  felicitous  for   no  other  temporal"  Blef- 
fings  but  our  daily  Sufe nance.     On  the  other  fide,  We 
pray  again  ft  nothing  but  Sin,  and  againft  Evil  in  general, 
leaving  it  with  Omnifcience  to  determine  what  is  really 
fuch.     If  we  look  into  the  firfl  of  Socrates  his  Rules  of 
Prayer,  in  which  he   recommends  the  above-mentioned 
forni  of  the  ancient  Poet,  we  find  that  Form  not  oniy 
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comprehended,  but  very  much  improved  in  the  Petition, 
wherein  we  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  his  Will  may 
be  do?ie:  which  is  of  the  fame  Force  with  that  Form 
which  our  Saviour  ufed,  when  he  prayed  againft  the  mod 
painful  and  moil  ignominious  of  Deaths,  Ne-verthelefs  not 
my  Will,  but  thine  be  done.  This  comprehenfive  Petition 
is  the  moft  humble,  as  well  as  the  moft  prudent,  that  can 
be  offered  up  from  the  Creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  fup- 
pofes  the  Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is  for 
our  Good,  and  that  he  knows  better  than  ourfelves  what 
is  fo.  L 
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—Veniunt  fpefientur  ut  ipfie. 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  I.  i.  v. 99; 

To  be  Themfel<ves  a  Speclacle,  they  come. 

I  Have  feveral  Letters  of  People  of  good  Senfe,  who 
lament  the  Depravity  or  Poverty  of  Tafte  the  Town 
is  fallen  into  with  relation  to  Plays  and  publick  Spec- 
tacles. A  Lady  in  particular  obferves,  that  there  is  fuch. 
a  Levity  in  the  Minds  of  her  own  Sex,  that  they  feldom 
attend  any  thing  but  Impertinences.  It  is  indeed  prodi- 
gious to  obferre  how  little  Notice  is  taken  of  the  moll 
exalted  Parts  of  the  beft  Tragedies  in  Shake/pear ;  nay,  it 
is  not  only  vifible  that  Senfuality  has  devoured  all  Great- 
nefs  of  Soul,  but  the  Under-Paflion  (as  I  may  fo  call  it) 
of  a  noble  Spirit,  Pity,  feems  to  be  a  Stranger  to  the  Ge- 
nerality of  a-n  Audience.  The  Minds  of  Men  are  indeed 
very  differently  difpofed;  and  the  Reliefs  from  Care  and 
Attention  are  of  one  Sort  in  a  great  Spirit,  and  of  ano- 
ther in  an  ordinary  one.  The  Man  of  a  great  Heart  and 
a  ferious  Complexion,  is  more  pleafed  with  Initances  of 
Generofrty  and  Pity,  than  the  light  and  ludicrous  Spirit 
can  poffibly  be  with  the  higheft  Strains  of  Mirth  and 
Laughter  :  It  is  therefore  a  melancholy  Profpecl  when 
we  fee  a  numerous  AiTembly  loft  to  all  ferious  Enter- 
tainments, 
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tainments,  and  fucli  Incidents,  as  fhould  move  one 
Sort  of  Concern,  excite  in  them  a  quite  contrary  one. 
In  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other  Night,  when 
the  Lady  who  is  confcious  of  the  Crime  of  murdering  the 
King,  feems  utterly  aftoniihed  at  the  News,  and  makes 
an  Exclamation  at  it  ,  inftead  of  the  Indignation  which 
is  natural  to  the  Occafion,  that  Expreflion  is  received 
with  a  loud  Laugh  :  They  were  as  merry  when  a  Cri- 
minal was  flabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occafion  of  re- 
joicing when  the  wicked  are  feized  in  their  Defigns; 
but  I  think  it  is  not  fuch  a  Triumph  as  is  exerted  by 
Laughter. 

YOU  may  generally  obferve,  that  the  Appetites  are 
•fooner  moved  than  the  Paffions :  A  fly  Expreflion  which 
alludes  to  Baudry,  puts  a  whole  Row  into  a  pleafing 
■Smirk ;  when  a  good  Sentence  that  defcribes  an  inward 
Sentiment  of  the  Soul,  is  received  with  the  greater!  Co!d- 
nefs  and  Indifference.  A  Correfpondent  of  mine,  upon 
this  Subjeft,  has  divided  the  Female  Part  of  the  Audi- 
ence, and  accounts  for  their  PrepoITeffions  againft  this 
xeafonable  Delight  in  the  following  manner.  The  Prude, 
fays  he,  as  fhe  acts  always  in  Contradiction,  fo  fhe  is 
gravely  fullen  at  a  Comedy,  and  extravagantly  gay  at  a 
Tragedy.  The  Coquette  is  fo  much  taken  up  with  throw- 
ing her  Eyes  around  the  Audience,  and  confidering  the 
Effect  of  them,  that  fhe  cannot  be  expected  to  obferve 
the  Actors  but  as  they  are  her  Rivals,  and  take  off  the 
Obfervationof  the  Men  from  herfelf.  Befides  thefe  Species 
ef  Women,  there  are  the  Examples,  or  the  firft  of  the 
Mode :  Thefe  are  to  be  fuppofed  too  well  acquainted  with 
what  the  Actor  was  going  to  fey  to  be  moved  at  it.  After 
thefe  one  might  mention  a  certain  flippant  Set  of  Females 
who  are  Mimicks,  and  are  wonderfully  diverted  with  the 
Conduct  of  all  the  People  around  them,  and  are  Specta- 
tors only  of  the  Audience.  But  what  is  of  all  the  moil 
to  be  lamented,  is  the  Lofs  of  a  Party  whom  it  would  be 
worth  preferving  in  their  right  Senfes  upon  all  Occafions> 
and  thefe  are  thofe  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
"Innocent  or  the  Unaffected.  You  may  fometimes  fee 
$ne  of  thefe  fenfibly  touched  with  a  well-wrought  Inci- 
dent ;  but  then  fhe  is  immediately  fo  impertinently  ob- 
served by  the  Men,  and  frowned  at  by  fome  infenfible 
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Superior  of  her  own  Sex,  that  fhe  is  alhamed,and  lofes 
the  Enjoyment  of  the  moft  laudable  Concern,  Pit/,  Thus 
the  whole  Audience  is  afraid  of  letting  fall  a  Tear,  and 
fhun  as  a  Weaknefs  the  bell  and  worthieit  Part  of  our 
Senfe. 

SIR, 

\  S  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend  to  re- 
'  i\  form,  but  effects  it  amongft  People  of  any  Senfe; 
1  makes  me  (who  am  one  of  the  greateft  of  your  Ad- 

*  mirers)  give  yon  this  Trouble  to  defire  you  will  fettle 
'  the  Method  of  us  Females  knowing  when  one  another 

*  is  in  Town  :  For  they  have  now  got  a  Trick  of  never 
'  fending  to  their  Acquaintance  when  they  firil  come  ; 
'  and  if  one  does  not  vifit  them  within  the  Week  which 

*  they  flay  at  home,  it  is  a  mortal  Quarrel.  Now,  Dear 
'  Mr.  Spec,  either  command  them  to  put  it  in  the  Ad- 
'  vertifement  of  your  Paper,  which  is  generally  read  by 

*  our  Sex,  or  elfe  order  them  to  breathe  their  faucy  Foot- 
'  men  (who  are  good  for  nothing  elfe)  by  fending  them 
*■  to  tell  all  their  Acquaintance.  Jf  you  think  to  print  this, 
'  pray  put  it  into  a  better  Stile  as  to  the  fpelling  Part. 
'  The  Town  is  now  filling  every  Day,  and  it  cannot  be 

*  deferred,  becaufe  People  take  Advantage  of  one  ano- 

*  ther  by  this  Means  and  break  ofF  Acquaintance,  and  are 
'  rude :  Therefore  pray  put  this  in  your  Paper  as  foon 

*  as  you  can  pombly,  to  prevent  any  future  Mifcarriages 

*  of  this  Nature.     I  am,  as  I  ever  (hall  be,. 

Dear  Spec, 

Tour  mojl  obedient  bumble  Servant, 

Mary  MeanwelL 

*  PRAY  fettle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  Notification  of 

*  a  Perfon's  being  in  Town,    and  how  that  differs 

*  according  to  People's  Quality. 

Mr.  Spectator,  October  the  20th. 

*  T  Have  been  out  of  Town,  fo  did  not  meet  with  your 

*  -■-  Paper  dated  September  the  28th,  wherein  you,  to  my 

*  Heart's  Defire^expofe  that  curfed  Vice  of  infnaring  poor 

young 
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f  young  Girls,  and  drawing  them  from  their  Friends.   I 
f  affure  you  without  Flattery  it  has  faved  a  Prentice  of 
1  mine  from  Ruin  ;  and  in  Token  of  Gratitude  as  well 
'  as  for  the  Benefit  of  my  Family,    I  have  put  it  in   a 
r  Frame  and  Glafs,  and  hung  it  behind  my  Counter.     I 
;  mail  take  care  to  make  my  young  ones  read  it  every 
:   Morning,  to  fortify  them  againft  fuch  pernicious  Raf- 
cals.      I  know  not  whether  what  you  writ  was  Matter 
of  Fact,  or  your  awn  Invention  ;    but  this  1  will  take 
my  Oath  on,  the  firft  Part  is  fo  exactly  like  what  hap- 
pened  to   my  Prentice,    that  had  I  read  your  Paper 
then,  I   Ihould  have  taken  your  Method  to  have  fe- 
cured  a  Villain.     Go  on  and  profper. 

Your  mojl  obliged  humble  Servant. 
Mr.  Spectator, 

WITHOUT  Railery,  I  defire  you  to  infert  this 
"Word  for  Word  in  your  next,  as  you  value  a 
Lover's  Prayers.  You  fee  it  is  an  Hue  and  Cry  after 
a  ftray  Heart  (with  the  Marks  and  Blemimes  under- 
written) which  whoever  mall  bring  to  you,  mall  re- 
ceive Satisfaction.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  fail,  as 
you  remember  the  Paffion  you  had  for  her  to  whom 
you  lately  ended  a  Paper. 

Noble,  Generous,   Great  and  Good, 

But  never  to  be  underjiocd ; 

Fickle  as  the  Wind,  flill  changing, 

After  every  Female  ranging, 

Panting,  trembling,  fighing,  dying, 

But  addicled  much  to  Lying : 

When  the  Siren  Songs  repeats, 

Equal ' Meafures  jlill  it  beats-, 

Who-e"cr  Jkall  wear  it,   it  <vjillfmart  her, 

And  who  e'er  takes  it,  takes  a  Far  tar,  T 
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TlUJCtl'iih  Kef  6  yjtiV*  *!»P   hUl^ZTctt 

'EeS-Aw*  ky.eivov,  ££l  piy10vx.2x.vf.  Simonjdes.' 

Of  earthly  Goods  the  keji,  is  a  Good  Wife  ; 
A  Bad,  the  bitterefi  Curfe  of  human  Life. 

THERE  are  no  Authors  I  am  more  pleafed  with; 
than  thofe  who  fhew  human  Nature  in  a  Variety 
of  Views,    and  defcribe  the  feveral  Ages  of  the 
World  in  their  different  Manners.    A  Reader  cannot  be 
more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  the  Vir- 
tues and  Vices  of  his  own  Times  with  thofe  which  pre- 
\7ailed  in  the  Times  of  his  Forefathers ;  and  drawing  a 
Parallel  in  his  Mind  between  his  own  private  Character, 
and  that  of  other  Perfons,  whether  of  his  own  Age,  or 
of  the  Ages  that  went  before  him.     The  Contemplation 
of  Mankind   under  thefe  changeable  Colours,  is  apt  to 
fhame  us  out  of  any  particular  Vice,  or  animate  us  to 
any  particular  Virtue  ;  to  make  us  pleafed  or  difpleafed 
with  ourfelves  in  the  moll  proper   Points,   to  clear  our 
Minds  of  Prejudice  and  Prep  oiTefTion,  and   rectify  that 
Narrownefs  of  Temper  which  inclines  us  to  think  amifs 
©f  thole  who  diiFer  from  ourfelves. 

I  F  we  look  into  the  Manners  of-the  molt  remote  Ages 
of  the  World,  we  difcovv.r  human  Nature  in  her  Sim- 
plicity; and  the  more  we  come  downward  towards  our 
own  Times,  may  obferve  her  hiding  herfelf  in  Artifices 
and  Refinements,  polilhed  infennbly  out  of  her  Original 
Plainnefs,  and  at  length  intirely  loft  under  Form  and  Ce- 
remony, and  (.what  we  call)  Good-breeding.  Read  tbe 
Accounts  of  Men  and  Women  as  they  are  given  us  by 
the  mod  ancient  Writers,  both  Sacred  and  Profane,  and 
you  would  think  you  were  reading  the  Hiftory  cf  ano- 
ther Species, 

AMONG  the  Writers  of  Antiquity,  there  are  none 
who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the  Manners  of  their  re- 
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fpe&ive  Times  in  which  they  lived,  than  thofe  who  have 
employed  themfelves  in  Satire,  under  what  Drefs  foever 
it  may  appear ;  as  there  are  no  other  Authors  whofc 
Province  it  is  to  enter  fo  directly  into  the  Ways  of  Men, 
and  fet  their  Mifcarriages  in  fo  ftrong  a  Light. 

SIMONIDES,  a  Poet  famous  in  his  Generation,  is, 
I  think,  Author  of  the  oldeft  Satire  that  is  now  extant ; 
and,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  firft  that  was  ever  written.  This 
Poet  flourifhed  about  four  hundred  Years  after  the  Siege 
of  Troy  i  and  fhews,  by  his  way  of  Writing,  the  Simpli- 
city, or  rather  Coarfenefs,  of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived. 
I  have  taken  notice,  in  my  hundred  and  iixty  firft  Specu- 
lation, that  the  Rule  of  obferving  what  the  French  call 
the  Bienfeance,  in  an  Allufion,  has  been  found  out  of  lat- 
ter Years ;  and  that  the  Ancients,  provided  there  was  a 
Likenefs  in  their  Similitudes,  did  not  much  trouble 
themfelves  about  the  Decency  of  the  Comparifon.  The 
Satire  or  Iambicks  of '  Simonides,  with  which  I  fhall  en- 
tertain my  Readers  in  the  prefent  Paper,  are  a  remark- 
able Inftance  of  what  I  formerly  advanced.  The  Subject 
of  this  Satire  is  Woman.  He  defcribes  the  Sex  in  their 
■feveral  Characters,  which  he  derives  to  them  from  a 
fanciful  Suppofition  raifed  upon  the  Doctrine  of  Prae- 
exiftence.  He  tells  us,  That  the  Gods  formed  the  Souls 
of  Women  out  of  thofe  Seeds  and  Principles  which, 
compofe  feveral  Kinds  of  Animals  and  Elements ;  and 
that  their  good  or  bad  Difpofitions  arife  in  them  ac- 
cording as  fuch  and  fuch  Seeds  and  Principles  predo- 
minate in  their  Conftitutions.  I  have  tranflated  the  Au- 
thor very  faithfully,  and  if  not  Word  for  Word  (which 
our  Language  would  not  bear)  at  leaft  fo  as  to  com- 
prehend every  one  of  his  Sentiments,  without  adding 
any  thing  of  my  own.  I  have  already  apologized  for 
this  Author's  Want  of  Delicacy,  and  muft  further  pre- 
mife,  That  the  following  Satire  affects  only  fome  of 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Sex,  and  not  thofe  who  have  been 
refined  by  a  polite  Education,  which  was  not  fo  common 
in  the  Age  of  this  Poet. 

IN  the  Beginning  God  made  the  Souls  of  Womankind 
•ut  of  differetit  Materials,  and  in  a  feparate  State  from 
their  Bodies* 

TH£ 
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THE  Souls  of  one  Kind  of  Women  were  formed  out  of- 
t  hofe  Ingredients  which  compofe  a  Swine.  A  Woman  of  this 
Make  is  a  Slut  in  her  Houfe  and  a  Glutton  at  her  Table.  She 
is  uncleanly  in  her  Perfon,  a  Slattern  in  her  Drefs,  and  her 
Family  is  no  better  than  a  Dunghil. 

A  Second  Sort  of  Female  Soul  was  formed  out  of  the  fame 
Materials  that  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  a  Fox.  Such  an 
one  is  what  we  call  a  notable  difcerning  Woman ,  who  has  an 
hifight  into  every  Thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this 
Species  of  Females  there  arefome  virtuous  andfome  vicious. 

A  Third  Kind  of  Women  were  made  up  of  Canine  Par- 
ticles. Thefe  are  what  we  commonly  call  Scolds,  who  imitate 
the  Animals  out  of  which  they  were  taken ,  that  are  always 
bufy  and  barking,  that  fnarl  at  every  one  who  comes  in  their 
Way,   and  live  in  perpetual  Clamour. 

THE  Fourth  Ki?id  of  Women  were  made  out  of  the  Earth. 
Thefe  are  your  Sluggards,  who  pafs  avjay  their  Time  in  In- 
dolence  and  Ignorance,  hover  over  the  Fire  a  whole  Winter , 
and  apply  themfelves  with  Alacrity  to  no  kind  of  Bufnefs  but 
Eatin?. 

o 

"i  HE  Fifth  Species  of  Females  were  made  out  of  the  Sea, 
Thefe  are  Women  of  variable  uneven  Tempers,  fome times  all 
Storm  and  Tempejl,  fome  times  all  Calm  and  Sunjhine.  The 
Stranger  who  fees  one  of  thefe  in  her  Smiles  and  Smoothnefs, 
would  cry  her  up  for  a  Miracle  of  Good- humour  ;  but  on  a 
fudden  her  Looks  and  her  Words  are  changed,  Jhe  is  nothing 
but  Fury  and  Outrage,   Noife  and  Hurricane. 

T FIE  Sixth  Species  were  made  up  of  the  Ingredients 
which  compofe  an  Afs,  or  a  Beafl  of  Burden.  Thefe  are  natu- 
rally exceeding  flothful,  but,  upon  the  Husband's  exerting  his 
Authority,  will  live  upon  hard  Fare,  and  do  every  Thing  to 
pleafe  him.  They  are  however  far  from  being  averfe  to  Ve?ie- 
real  Pleafure,  andfeldom  refufe  a  Male  Companion. 

THE  Cat furnijhed Materials  for  a  Seventh  Species  of 
Women,  who  are  of  a  melancholy,  froward,  unamiable  Ma- 
ture, and  fo  repugnant  to  the  Offers  of  Love,  that  they  fly 
in  the  Face  of  their  Husband  when  he  approaches  them  with 
conjugal  Endearments.  This  Species  of  Women  are  likewife 
fubjecl  to  little  Thefts,   Cheats  and  Pilferings . 

THE  Mare  with  a  flowing  Mane,  which  was  never 
broke  to  any  fervile  Toil  and  Labour,  compofed  an  Eighth 
Species  of  Women.     Thefe  are  they  who  have  little  Regard 

fir. 
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for  their  Husbands,  who  pafs  away  their  Time  in  Dref/mg, 
Bathing,  and  Perfuming ;  who  throw  their  Hair  into  the 
mcefi  Curls,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  faireji  Flowers  and 
Garlands.  A  Woman  of  this  Species  is  a  'very  pretty  Thin? 
for  a  Stranger  to  look  upon,  hut  'very  detrimental  to  the 
Owner,  unlefs  it  be  a  King  or  Prince  who  takes  a  Fancy  to 
fuch  a  Toy. 

T HE  Ninth  Species  of  Females  were  taken  out  of  the 
Ape.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who 
have  nothing  beautifid  in  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  dstrad 
from  or  ridicule  every  Thing  ivhich  appears  fo  in  others. 

THE  Tenth  and  laji  Species  of  Women  were  mads  out 
of  the  Bee  ;  and  happy  is  the  Man  who  gets  fuch  an  one  for 
his  Wife.  She  is  altogether  faiiltlefs  and  unblameable  ',  her 
Family  flourifhes  and  improves  by  her  good  Management \ 
She  loves  her  Husband,  and  is  behved  by  him.  She  brings  him 
a  Race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  Children.  She  difti'aguijhes 
herfelf  'among  her  Sex.  Sheisfurrcundedwith  Graces.  She 
never  fts  among  the  loofe  Tribe  of  Women,  nor  paffes  away 
her  Time  with  them  in  wanton  Di/courfes.  She  is  full  of 
Virtue  and  Prudence,  and  is  the  befi  Wife  that  Jupiter  can 
beflcw  on  Man. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  Jambicks  with  the  Motto  of  this 
Paper,  which  is  a  Fragment  of  the  fame  Author :  A  Man 
cannot  pcffefs  any  Thing  that  is  letter  than  a  good  Woman, 
nor  any  thing  that  is  worje  than  a  bad  one. 

AS  the  Poet  has  fhewn  a  great  Penetration  in  this 
Diverfity  of  Female  Charafters,  he  has  avoided  the  Fault 
which  Juvenal  and  Monfieur  Bcileau  are  guilty  of,  the 
former  in  his  fixth,  and  the  other  in  his  Iail  Satire,  where 
they  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  Sex  in  general,  with- 
out doing  J  uftice  to  the  valuable  Part  of  it.  Such  levelling 
Satires  are  of  no  Ufe  to  the  World,  and  for  this  Reafon  I 
have  often  wondered  how  the  French  Author  above- 
mentioned,  who  was  a  Man  of  exquiiite  Judgment,  and 
a  Lover  of  Virtue,  could  think  human  I\  ature  a  proper 
Subject  for  Satire  in  another  of  his  celebrated  Pieces, 
which  is  called  The  Satire  upon  Man.  What  Vice  or  Frailty 
can  a  Difcourfe  correct.,  which  cenfures  the  whole  Species 
alike,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  by  fome  fuperficial  Strokes 
of  Wit,  that  Brutes  are  the  moll  excellent  Creatures  of 
the  two  ?     A  Satire  mould  expofe  nothing  but  what  is 

corrigible, 
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corrigible,  and  make  a  due  Difcrimination  between 
thofe  who  are,  and  thole  who  are  not  the  proper  Ob- 
jects of  it.  L 


VA 
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Nefcio  quomodo  inhesret  in  meniibus  quaji  feculorum  quoddam 
augurium  futurorum ;  idque  in  maximis  ingeniis  altijfi- 
mifque  animts  &  exiflit  maxime  &  apparet  facillime. 

Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft. 

there  is>  I  knovj  not  ho<w,  in  the  Minds  of  Men  a  certain 
Pre/age,  as  it  ivere,  of  a  future  Exifience  ;  and  this  takes 
the  deepeji  Root,  and  is  msji  difcoverable  in  the  gnatefi 
Genius's  and  mojl  exalted  Souls. 

To  the  Spectator. 
SIR, 

*  T  Am  fully  perfuaded  that  one  of  the  bell  Springs  of 
X  generous  and  worthy  Actions,  is  the  having  gene  - 

*  rous  aad  worthy  Thoughts  of  ourfelves.  Whoever 
'  has    a  mean  Opinion  of  the  Dignity  of  his  Nature, 

*  will  aft  in  no  higher  a  Rank  than  he  has  allotted  him- 
'  felf  in  his  own  Eilimation.  If  he  considers  his  Being 
'  as  circumfcribed  by  the  uncertain  Term  of  a  few  Year?, 

*  his  Defigns  will  be  contracted  into  the  fame  narrow 

*  Span  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  Exiftence.  How  can 
'  he  exalt  his  Thoughts  to  any  thing  great  and  noble, 

*  who  only  believes  that,  after  a  fhort  Turn  on  the  Stage 

*  of  this  World,   he  is  to  fink  into  Oblivion,  and  to  lofe 

*  his  Confcioufnefs  for  ever? 

'FOR  this  Reafon  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  fo  ufeful 
'  and  elevated  a  Contemplation  as  that  of  the  Soul's  1m- 

*  mortality  cannot  be  refumed  too  often.  There  is  not  a 
'  more  improving  Exercife  to  the  human  Mind,  than  to 
'  be  frequently  reviewing  its  own  great  Privileges  and 
«  Endowments  j  nor  a  more  effectual  Means  to  awaken  in 

*  us  an  Ambition  raifed  above  low  Objects  and  little  Pur- 

*  fuits,  than  to  value  ourfelves  as  Heirs  of  Eternity. 

f  IT 
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'  IT  is  a  very  great  Satisfaction  to  confider  the  befc 
and  wifeft  of  Mankind  in  all  Nations  and  Ages,  affert- 
ing,  as  with  one  Voice,  this  their  Birthright,  and  to 
find  it  ratify 'd  by  an  exprefs  Revelation.  At  the  fame 
time  if  we  turn  our  Thoughts  inward  upon  ourfelves, 
we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  fecret  Senfe  concurring 
with  the  Proofs  of  our  own  Immortality. 
'YOU  have,  in  my  Opinion,  raifed  a  good  prefump- 
tive  Argument  from  the  increafing  Appetite  the  Mind 
has  to  Knowledge,  and  to  the  extendino;  its  own  Facul- 
ties,  which  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  as  the  more  re- 
trained Perfection  of  lower  Creatures  may,  in  the  Limits 
of  a  fhort  Life.  I  think  another  probable  Conjecture 
may  be  raifed  from  our  Appetite  to  Duration  itfelf,  and 
from  a  Reflexion  on  our  Progrefs  through  the  feveral 
Stages  of  it:  We  are  complaining,  as  you  obferve  in  a 
former  Speculation,  of  the  Shortnefs  of  Life,  and  yet  are 
■perpetually  hurrying  ever  the  Parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at 
certain  little  Settlements,  or  imaginary  Points  of  Reft, 
nvhich  are  difperfed  up  and  demon  in  it. 
*  N  O  W  let  us  confider  what  happens  to  us  when  we 
arrive  at  thefe  imaginary  Points  of  Reft  :  Do  we  flop  our 
Motion,  and  fit  down  fatisfiedin  the  Settlement  we  have 
gain'd  ?  or  are  we  not  removing  the  Boundary,  and 
marking  out  new  Points  of  Reft,  to  which  we  prefs  for- 
ward with  the  like  Eagernefs,  and  which  ceafe  to  be 
foch  as  faft  as  we  attain  them  ?  Our  Cafe  is  like  that, 
of  a  Traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  mould  fancy  that 
the  Top  of  the  next  Hill  mufl  end  his  Journey,  be- 
caufe  it  terminates  his  Profoect :  but  he  no  fooner  ar- 
rives  at  it,  than  he  fees  new  Ground  and  other  Kills 
beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  before. 
'  THIS  is  io  plainly  every  Man's  Condition  in  Life, 
that  there  is  no  one  who  has  obferved  any  thing,  but 
may  obferve,  that  as  fall  as  his  Time  wears  away,  his 
Appetite  to  fomething  future  remains.  The  Ufe  there- 
fore I  would  make  of  it  is  this,  That  fmce  Nature  (as 
fome  love  to  exprefs  it)  does  nothing  in  vain,  or,  to 
fpeak  properly,  fince  the  Author  of  our  Being  has 
planted  no  wandering  Paffion  in  it,  no  Defire  which  has 
'  not  its  Object,  Futurity  is  the  proper  Object  of  the 
'  Paffion  fo  conltantly  exercis'd  about  it  ;  and  this  Reft- 

'  lefnefs 
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lefnefs  in  the  prefent,  this  affigning  ourfelves  over  to 
farther  Stages  of  Duration,  this  fuccelfive  grafping  at 
fomevvhat  ftill  to  come,  appears  to  me  (whatever  it  may 
to  others)  as  a  kind  of  InftincT:  or  natural  Symptom 
which  the  Mind  of  Man  has  of  its  own  Immortality. 
*  I  take  it  at  the  fame  time  for  granted,  that  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  is  fufficiently  eltablifhed  by  other 
Arguments :  And  if  fo,  this  Appetite,  which  otherwife 
would  be  very  unaccountable  and  abfurd,  feems  very 
reafonable,  and  adds  Strength  to  the  Conclufion.  But 
lam  amazed  when  I  confider  there  are  Creatures  capable 
of  Thought,  who,  in  fpite  of  every  Argument,  can 
form  to  themfelves  a  fullen  Satisfa&ion  in  thinking  other- 
wife.  There  is  fomething  fo  pitifully  mean  in  the  in- 
verted Ambition  of  that  Man  who  can  hope  for  Annihi- 
lation, and  pleafehimfelf  to  think  that  his  whole  Fabrick 
fhall  one  Day  crumble  into  Duft,  and  mix  with  the  Mafs 
of  inanimate  Beings,  that  it  equally  deferves  our  Admi- 
ration and  Pity.  The  Myftery  of  fuch  Mens  Unbelief  is 
not  hard  to  be  penetrated  ;  and  indeed  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  fordid  Hope  that  they  fhall  not  be 
immortal,  becaufe  they  dare  not  be  fo. 
'  THIS  brings  me  back  to  my  firfl Obfervation,  and 
gives  me  Occaiiontofay  further,  That  as  worthy  Actions 
fpring  from  worthy  Thoughts,  fo  worthy  Thoughts  are 
likewife  the  Confequence  of  worthy  Actions :  But  the 
Wretch  who  has  degraded  himfelf  below  the  Character 
of  Immortality,  is  very  willing  to  refign  his  Pretentions 
to  it,  and  to  fubftitute  in  its  E.oom  a  dark  negative 
Happinefs  in  the  Extinction  of  his  Being. 

THE  admirable  Shake/pear  has  given  us  a  flrong 
Image  of  the  unfupported  Condition  of  fuch  a  Perfon 
in  his  laft  Minutes  in  the  fecond  Part  of  ILm^Henry  the 
Sixth,  where  Cardinal  Beaufort f  who  had  been  con* 
cerned  in  the  Murder  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  is \ 
rep  refented  on  his  Death-bed.  After  fomefhort  confufed 
Speeches  which  mew  an  Imagination  difturbed  with 
Guilt,  juft  as  he  was  expiring,  King  Henry  Handing  by 
him  full  of  Compaffion,  fays, 

Lord  Cardinal  !  if  thou  think"1  ft  on  Heaven's  Blifs, 

Held  up  thy  Hand,    make  Signal  of  that  Hope  ! 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  Sign !  ■  m  •  ■  *  5  THE 
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*  T  H  E  Defpair  which  is  here  (hewn,  without  a  Word 

*  or  Action  on  the  Part  of  the  dying  Perfon,  is  beyond 
'  what  could  be  painted  by  the  moll  forcible  Expreffions 

*  whatever. 

'  I  fhall  not  purfue  this  Thought  farther,  but  only  add, 
'  That  as  Annihilation  is  not  to  be  had  with  a  Willi,  fo 

*  it  is  the  moil  abject  Thing  in  the  World  to  wifh  it. 
'  What  are  Honour,  F2me,  Wealth,  or  Power  when  com- 

*  pared  with  the  generous  Expectation  of  a  Being  with- 

*  out  End,  and  a  Happinefs  adequate  to  that  Being  ? 

*  I  fhall  trouble  you  no  farther ;  but  with  a  certain 
'  Gravity  which  thefe  Thoughts  have  given  me,  I  reflect 
'  upon  fome  Things  People  fay  of  you,  (as  they  will  of 
'  Men  who  diftinguifh  themfelves)  which  I  hope  are  not 
'  true ;  and  wifh  you  as  good  a  Man  as  you  are  an 
«  Author. 

J  am,    S  1  R, 

Your  ??ioft  obedient  hu?nble  Servant, 
Z  T.D. 


N°2ii       Thirfilay,  November  i. 

* -■- 

Ficlis  memitierit  nos  jocari  Falulis.      Phsedr.  1. 1 .  Prol. 
Let  it  be  remember  d  that  <nxe  fport  in  fabled  Stories. 

A  VING  lately  tranflated  the  Fragment  of  an  old 
Poet  which  defcribes  Wemankind  under  feveral 
Characters,  and  fuppofes  them  to  have  drawn 
their  different  Manners  and  Difpofitions  from  thofe  Ani- 
mals and  Elements  out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were 
compounded;  I  had  fome  Thoughts  of  giving  the  Sex 
their  Revenge,  by  laying  together  in  another  Paper  the 
many  vicious  Characters  which  prevail  in  the  Male  World, 
and  mewing  the  different  Ingredients  that  go  to  the 
making  up  of  fuch  different  Humours  and  Conflitutions. 
Horace  has  a  Thought  which  is  fomething  akin  feo  this, 
tthen,  in  order  to  e^cuie  himfelf  to  his  Miilrefs,  for  an 

Iareclivc 
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Invective  which  he  had  written  againft  her,   and  to  ac- 
count for  that  unreafonable  Fury  with  which  the  Heart 
of  Man  is  often  tranfported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Pro- 
metheus made  his  Man  of  Clay,  in  the  kneading  up  of 
the  Heart,    he  feafon'd  it  with  fome  furious  Particles  of 
the  Lion.     But  upon  turning  this  Plan  to  and  fro  in  my 
Thoughts,  I  obferved  fo  many  unaccountable  Humours 
in  Man,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what  Animals  to 
fetch  them.     Male  Souls  are  diverfify'd  with  fo  many 
Characters,  that  the  World  has  not  Variety  of  Materials 
Sufficient  to  furnifh  out  their  different  Tempers  and  In- 
clinations.    The  Creation,  with  all  its  Animals  and  Ele- 
ments, would  not  be  large  enough  to  fupply  their  fe- 
veral  Extravagancies. 

INSTEAD  therefore  of  purfuing  the  Thought  of 
Simonides,  I  (hall  obferve,  that  as  he  has  expofed  the  vici- 
ous Part  of  Women  from  the  Doctrine  of  Pr^exiftence, 
fome  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  have,    in  a  manner, 
Satirized  the  vicious  Part  of  the  human  Species  in  general, 
from  a  Notion  of  the  SouPs  Poftexiflence,  if  I  may  fo 
call  it;    and  that  as  Simonides  defcribes  Brutes    entring 
into  the  Compolition   of  Women,    others  have  repre- 
fented  human  Souls  as   entring  into   Brutes.     This  is 
commonly    termed    the  Doctrine    of    Tranfmigration, 
which  fuppofes  that  human  Souls,  upon  their  leaving  the 
Body,    become  the  Souls  of  fuch  Kinds   of  Brutes  as 
they  moft  refemble  in  their  Manners ;  or  to  give  an  Ac- 
count of  it  as  Mr.  Dryden  has  defcribed  it  in  his  Tranfia- 
tion  of  Pythagoras  his  Speech  in  the  fifteenth  Book  of 
Ovid,  where  that  Philofopher  diffuades  his  Hearers  from 
eating  Flefh : 

Thus  all  things  are  but  alter  d,  nothing  dies, 
A?id  here  and  there  tti  unbodyd  Spirit  flies  : 
By  Time,    or  Force,   or  Sicknefs  difpoj/efi'd, 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,   in  Bird  or  Beaft, 
Or  hunts  without  till  ready  Limbs  it  find, 
Jlnd  actuates  thofe  according  to  their  Kind: 
From  Tenement  to  Tenement  is  tofs'd: 
The  Soul  is  jlill  the  fame,  the  Figure  only  loft, 

Then 
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Then  let  not  Piety  be  put  to  Flight, 
To  pleafe  the  Tajie  of  Glutton-Appetite ; 
But  fuffer  inmate  Souls  fecure  to  dwell, 
Left  from  their  Seats  your  Parents  you  expel ; 
With  rabid  Hunger  feed  upon  your  Kind, 
Or  from  a  Beaji  dijlodge  a  Brothers  Mind, 

PLATO  in  the  Vifion  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  which 
I  may  poffibly  make  the  Subject  of  a  future  Speculation, 
records  fome  beautiful  Transmigrations;  as  that  the  Soul 
of  Orpheus,  who  was  mufical,  melancholy,  and  a  Woman- 
hater,  entered  into  a  Swan;  the  Soul  of  Ajax,  which 
was  all  Wrath  and  Fiercenefs,  into  a  Lion  ;  the  Soul  of 
Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and  imperial,  into  an 
Eagle ;  and  the  Soul  ofTherftes,  who  was  aMimick  and 
a  Buffoon,  into  a  Monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  Prologue  to  one  of  his  Comedies, 
has  touch'd  upon  this  Dottrine  with  great  Humour. 

Thus  AriftotleV  Soul  of  old  that  was, 
May  now  be  damned  to  animate  an  Afs ; 
Or  in  this  <very  Hovfe,  for  ought  we  know. 
Is  doing  pa'mful  Penance  in  fome  Beau. 

I  fhall  £11  up  this  Paper  with  fome  Letters  which  my 
laft  Tuefdafs  Speculation  has  produced.  My  following 
Correfpondents  will  mew,  what  I  there  obferved,  that 
the  Speculation  of  that  Day  affects  only  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Sex. 

From  my  Houfe  in  the  Strand,  October  30,  1 7 1 1 . 

Mr.  Spectator, 

c  TTPON  reading  your  Tuefdafs  Paper,  I  find  by  fe- 

'  \J    veral  Symptoms  in  my  ConfHtution  that  I  am  a 

*  Bee.     My  Shop,  or,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo,  my  Cell, 

*  is  in  that  great  Hive  of  Females  which  goes  by  the 

*  Name  of  The  New-Exchange ;  where  I  am  daily  em* 
'  ployed  in  gathering  together  a  little  Stock  of  Gain 
'  from  the  fineft  Flowers  about  the  Town,  I  mean  theLa- 

*  dies  and  theBeaus.  I  have  a  numerous  Swarm  of  Chil- 
'  dren,  to  whom  I  give  the  befl  Education  I  am  able:  But, 

*  Sir,  it  is  xny  Misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  Drone,  who 

*  lives 
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*  lives  upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any  thing  into 
[  the  common  Stock.  Now,  Sir,  as  on  the  one  hand  I 
'  take  care  not  to  behave  myfelf  towards  him  like  a 
'  Wafp,  fo  likewife  I  would  not  have  him  look  upon  me 

*  as  an  Humble-Bee ;  for  which  Reafon  I  do  all  I  can  to 
'  put  him  upon  laying  up  Provisions  for  a  bad  Day,  and 
'  frequently  represent  to  him  the  fatal  Effecls,  his  Sloth 
'  and  Negligence  may  bring  upon  us  in  our  old  Age.  I 
'  mufl  beg  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  your  good  Ad-r 
jf  vice  upon  this  Occafion,  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige 

Tour  Jmmble  Servant , 

MELISSA. 

SIR,  Picadilly,  Oclober  31,   1 7 1 1 . 

I  Am  joined  in  Wedlock  for  my  Sins  to  one  of  thofe 
Fillies  who  are  defcribed  in  the  old  Poet  with  that 
hard  Name  you  gave  us  the  other  Day.  She  has  a 
flowing  Mane,  and  a  Skin  as  foft  as  Silk  :  But,  Sir,  me 
pafTes  half  her  Life  at  her  Glafs,  and  almoft  ruins  me 
in  Ribbons.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft 
Man,  and  in  Danger  of  breaking  by  her  Lazinefs  and 
Expenfivenefs.  Pray,  Mailer,  tell  me  in  your  next  Pa- 
per, whether  I  may  not  expect  of  her  fo  much  Drud- 
gery as  to  take  care  of  her  Family,  and  to  curry  her 
Hide  in  cafe  of  Refufal. 

Tour  loving  Friend, 

Barnaby  Brittle. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Cheapfide,  Oclober  30. 

*  TT  Am  mightily  pleafed  with  the  Humour  of  the  Cat, 
«  JL  be  fo  kind  as  to  enlarge  upon  that  Subject. 

Tours  till  Death, 

Jonah  Henpeck. 

P.  S.  *  You  mull  know  I  am  married  to  a  Grimalkin. 

SIR,  Wapping,  October  31,  171 1. 

'  \a  VER  frnce  your  Spectator  of  Tuefday  laft  came  into 
'  fp^  our  Family,  my  Husband  is  plealedto  call  me  his 
'  Oceana,  becaufethe  fooiiih  old  Poet  that  you  have  tranf- 

Vol.  JUL  H  Mated 
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c  lated  fays,  That  the  Souls  of  fome  "Women  are  made  of 

*  Sea-Water.  This,  it  feems,  has  encouraged  my  Sauce- 
'  Box  to  be  witty  upon  me.    When  I  am  angry,  he  cries 

*  Pr'ythee  my  Dear  be  calm  -,  when  1  chide  one  of  my  Ser- 

*  vants,  Pr'y thee  Child  do  net  b/ufer.  He  had  the  impu- 

*  dence  about  an  Hour  ago  to  tell  me,  That  he  was  a  Sea- 
'  faring  Man,  andmuft  expect  to  divide  his  Life  between 

*  Storm  and  Sun/bine.  When  I  befcir  myfelf  with  any 
■*  Spirit  in  my  Family,  it  is  high  Sea  in  his  Houfe  ;  and 
'  when  I  fit  ftill  without  doing  any  thing,  his  Affairs  for- 
'  footh  are  Wind-hound.  When  I  ask  him  whe-ther  it  rains, 
'  he  makes  Anfwer,  It  is  no  Matter,  fo  that  it  be  fair 

*  Weather  within  Doors.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  cannot  fpeak 
*'  my  Mind  freely  to  hirn,  but  I  either/iW/  cr  rage,  or 

*  do  fomething  that  is  not  fit  fcr  a  civil  Y\  oman  to  near. 
'  Pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  fince  you  are  fo  fharp  upon 

*  other  Women,  let  us  know  what  Materials  your  Wife 
'  is  made  of,  if  you  have  one.  I  fuppofe  you  would 
•*  make  us  a  Parcel  of  poor-fpirited  tame  infipid  Crea- 
'  tures  ;   but,  Sir,   I  would  have  you  to  know,  we  have 

*  as  good  Paffions  in  us  as  yourfelf,  and  that  a  Woman 
■*  was  never  defigned  to  be  a  Milk- Sop. 

L  MARTHA    TEMPEST, 
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■Eripe  turpi 


Collajugo ,  liber,  liher  fum,  die  age — Hor.  Sat.  7. 1.  2.  v.  92. 

Loofe  thy  Neck  from  this  igncble  Chain , 
And  boldly  fay  thou  rt  free.  Creech. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

Never  look  upon  my  dear  Wife,  but  I  think  of  the 
Happinefs  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys,  in 
having  fuch  a  Friend  as  you  to  expofe  in  proper 
Colours  the  Cruelty  and  Perverfenefs  of  his  Milirefs. 
I  have  very  often  wifhed  you  vifited  in  our  Family,  and 
were  acquainted  with  my  Spoufe ;  me  would  afford 
ycu  for  fome  Months   at  leafi  Matter  enough  for  one 

'  OyCt 
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SpeSlator  a  Week.  Since  we  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  of 
your  Acquaintance,   give  me  leave  to  reprefent  to  you 
our  prefent  Circumftances  as  well  as  I  can  in  W 
You  are  to  know  then  that  I  am  not  of  a  very  different 
Conftifutibn  frOriV Nathaniel  Henrtidft,    whom  you  have 
lately   recorded   in  ,your  Speculations  ,*   and   have  a 
Wife  who  makes  a  more  tyrannical  Ufe  of  the  Know-' 
ledge  of  my  eafy  Temper  than  that  Lady  ever  pre- 
tended to.     We  had  not  been  a  Month  married,  wh    1 
five  found  in  me  a  certain  Pain  to  give  Offence,  and  an 
Indolence  that  made  me  bear  little  Inconveniences  ra- 
ther tiian  difpute  about  them.  From  this  Observation  it 
foon  came  to  that  pafs,  that  if  I  offered  to  go  ab 
me  would  get  between  me  and  the  Door,  kifs  me,  and 
fay  fhe  could  not  part  with  me  ;    and  then  down  again 
I  fat.    In  a  Day  or  two  after  this  firft  plsafant  Step" to- 
wards confining  me,   fhe  declared  to  me,  that  I  was  a!l 
the  World  to  her,  and  fhe  thought  fhe  ought  to  be  all 
the  World  to  me.     If,  faid  fhe,  my  Dear  loves  me  as 
much  as  I  love  him,  he  will  never  be  tired  of  my  Com- 
pany.    This  Declaration  was   followed  by  my  bemg 
denied  to  all  my  Acquaintance;  and  it  very  foon  came 
to  that  pafs,  that  to  give  an  Anfwer  at  the  Door  before 
my  Face,  the  Servants  would  ask  her  whether   I  was 
within  or  not ;    and  fhe  would  anfwer  No  with  great 
Fondnefs,  and  tell   me  I  was   a  good  Dear.     I  will 
not  enumerate  more  little  Circumftances  to  give  ypu  a 
livelier  Senfe  of  my  Condition ;  but  tell  you  in  general, 
that  from  fuch  Steps  as  thefe  at  firft,    I  now  live  the 
Life  of  a  Prifoner  of  State  ;    my  Letters  are  opened, 
and  I  have  not  the  Ufe  of  Pen,  Ink  and  Paper,  but  in 
her  Prefence.  I  never  go  abroad,  except  fhe  fometimes 
takes  me  with  her  in  her  Coach  to  take  the  Air,  if  it 
may  be  called  fo,   when  we  drive,  as  we  generally  do, 
with  the  GlaiTes  up.   I  have  overheard  my  Servants  la- 
ment my  Condition,   but  they  dare  not  bring  me  Mef- 
fages  without  her  Knowledge,    becaufe  they  doubt  my 
Refolution  to  Hand  by  'em.  In  the  midft  of  this  infipia 
Way  of  Life,  an  old  Acquaintance  of  mine,  Tom  Meggof, 
who  is  a  Favourite  with  her,  and  allowed  to  vifit  me  in 
her  Company  becaufe  he  fings  prettily,   has  roufed  me 
to  rebel,  and  conveyed  his  Intelligence  to  ms  in  the  fol- 

II  2  lowin 
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'  lowing  Manner.  My  Wife  is  a  great  Pretender  to  Mu- 
'  fick,    and  very  ignorant   of  it ;   but  far  gone  in  the 

*  Italian  Tafte.     Tom  goes  to  Armjlrong,  the  famous  fine 

*  Writer  of  Mufick,  and  defires  him  to  put  this  Sentence 
'  of  fully  in  the  Scale  of  an  Italian  Air,    and  write  it  out 

*  for  my  Spoufe  from  him.  An  ille  mihi  liber  cut  muliev 
'  imperat  ?  Cui  leges  imponit,  pr^fcribit,  jubet,  njetat,  quod 
'  t'idetur  P  Qui  nihil  imperanti  negare,  nihil  recufare 
'  audet  ?    Pofcit  ?    dandum  ejl.    Vocat?    eueniendum.  Ejicit? 

abeundum,     Minitatur  ?  extimifcendum.     Does  he  live  like 

*  a  Gentleman   <vuho  is  commanded  by   a   Woman  ?     He  to 

*  ixhomjbe  gives  Law,  grants  and  denies  nvhatjbe  pleafes? 
who  can  neither  deny  her  any  thing  Jbe  ash,  or  refufe  to  da 

'  any  thing  Jhe  commands  ? 

*  T  O  be  fhort,  my  Wife  was  extremely  pleafed  with 
'  it ;  faid  the  Italian  was  the  only  Language  for  Mufick  ; 

*  and  admired  how  wonderfully  tender  the  Sentiment 
1  was,  and  how  pretty  the  Accent  is  of  that  Language, 
t  with  the  reft  that  is  faid  by  Rote  on  that  Occafion. 
1  Mr.  Meggot  is  fent  to  fing  this  Air,  which  he  per- 
'  forms  with  mighty  Applaufe  ;  and  my  Wife  is  in  Ec- 
'  ftafy  on  the  Occafion,  and  glad  to  find,  by  my  being 
;  fo  much  pleafed,   that  I  was  at  laft  come  into  the  Nq- 

1  tion  of  the  Italian ;   for,    faid  me,  it  grows  upon  one 
:  when  one  once  comes  to  know  a  little  of  the  Language; 
!  and  pray,   Mr.  Meggot,  fing  again  thofe  Notes,    Nihil 
'•  bnpera7iii  negare,  nihil  recufare .     You  may  believe  I  was 
:  not  a  little  delighted  with  my  Friend  Tom's  Expedient 
;  to  alarm  me,    and  in  Obedience  to  his  Summons   I 
give  all  this  Story  thus  at  large;  and  I  am  refolved, 
when  this  appears  in  the  Speelator,  to  declare  for  my- 
felf.  The  manner  cf  the  Infurrection  I  contrive  by  your 
Means,  which  (hall  be  no  other  than  that  Tom  Meggot, 
who  is  at  our  Tea-table  every  Morning,  fhall  read  it  to 
u? ;  and  if  my  Dear  can  take  the  Hint,  and  fay  not  one 
Word,  but  let  this  be  the  Beginning  of  a  new  Life  with- 
out farther  Explanation,   it  is  very  well ;  for  as  foon  as 
the  SpeSator is  readout,  I  fhall,  without  more  ado,  call 
for  the  Coach,  name  the  Hour  when  I  fhall  be  at  home, 
if  I  come  at  all ;   if  I  do  not,  they  may  go  to  Dinner. 
If  my  Spoufe  only  fwells  and  fays  nothing,  Tom  and  I 
go  out  together,  and  ail*?s  well,  as  I  faid  before ;  but  if 

'  lhe 
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*  (he  begins  to  command  or  expoftulate,  you  mall  in  my 

*  next  to  you  receive  a  full  Account  of  her  Refinance  and 
«  Submiifion,  for  fubmit  the  dear  thing  mull  to, 

S  I  R, 

Tour  ?nofi  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Anthony  Freeman.' 

JP.  S.  '  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  deiire  this 
'  may  be  in  your  very  next.  T 


N Q  2 1 3     Saturday,  November  3 . 

—Mensfebiconfciaretfi*         Virg.  Mn.  i,  v.  608. 
d  Good  Intention, 

IT  is  the  great  Art  and  Secret  of  Chriftianity,  if  I  may 
ufe  that  Phrafe,  to  manage  our  Actions  to  the  bell  Ad- 
vantage, and  direct  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every 
thing  we  do  may  turn  to  Account  at  that  great  Day, 
when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  fet  before  us. 

I N  order  to  give  this  Confideration  its  full  Weight,  we 
may  call  all  our  Actions  under  theDivifion  of  fuch  as  are 
in  themfelves  either  Good,  Evil,  or  Indifferent.  Jfwe 
divide  our  Intentions  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  confider 
them  with  regard  to  our  Actions,  we  may  difcover  that 
great  Art  and  Secret  of  Religion  which  I  have  here  men- 
tioned. 

A  good  Intention  joined  to  a  good  Action,  gives  it  its 
proper  Force  and  Efficacy ;  joined  to  an  Evil  Action,  ex- 
tenuates its  Malignity,  and  in  fome  Cafes  may  take  it 
wholly  away ;  and  joined  to  an  indifferent  Action  turns 
it  to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far  as  human 
Actions  can  be  fo. 

I N  the  next  Place,  to  confider  in  the  fame  manner  the 
Influence  of  an  Evil  Intention  upon  our  Actions.  An 
Evil  Intention  perverts  the  bell  of  Actions,  and  makes 
them  in  reality,  what  the  Fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of 
Zeal  have  termed  the  Virtues  of  the  Heathen  World,  fo 

H  3  many 
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many  Joining  Sins.  It  deftroys  the  Innocence  of  an  indif- 
ferent A&ion,  and  gives  an  evil  Action  all  poflible  Black- 
nefs  and  Horror,  or  in  the  emphatical  Language  of  Sa- 
cred Writ,  makes  Sin  exceeding  Jin  fit  l. 

I  F,  in  the  laft  Place,  we  confider  the  Nature  of  an 
indifferent  Intention,  we  mail  find  that  it  deilroys  the 
Merit  of  a  good  Action;  abates,  but  never  takes  away, 
the  Malignity  of  an  evil  Action;  and  leaves  an  indif- 
ferent Action  in  its  natural  State  of  Indifference. 

IT  is  therefore  of  unfpeakable  Advantage  to  poiTefs 
our  Minds  with  an  habitual  good  Intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  Thoughts,  Words,  and  Actions  at  fome  laudable 
End,  whether  it  be  the  Glory  of  our  Maker,  the  Good 
of  Mankind,  or  the  Benefit  of  our  own  Souls. 

THIS  is  a  fort  of  Thrift  or  Good-Husbandry  in 
moral  Life,  which  does  not  throw  away  any  fmgle  Action, 
but  makes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can.  It  multiplies  the 
Means  of  Salvation,  increafes  the  Number  of  our  Virtues, 
and  diminiihes  that  of  our  Vices. 

THERE  is  fomething  very  devout,  though  notfolid, 
in  rfcoftas  Anfwer  to  Limbcrcb,  who  objects  to  him  the 
Multiplicity  of  Ceremonies  in  the  Jevajh  Religion,  as 
Warnings,  DrefTes,  Meats,  Purgations,  and  the  like. 
The  Reply  which  the  "Jew  makes  upon  this  Occafion,  is, 
to  the  bell  of  my  Remembrance,  as  follows  :  *  There  are 

*  not  Duties  enough  (fays  he)  in  the  effential  Parts  of  the 

*  Law  for  a  zealous  and  active  Obedience.  Time,  Place, 
'.  and  Perfon  are  requifite,  before  you  have  an  Opportu- 
'  tunity  of  putting  a  Moral  Virtue  into  Practice.  We  have 
'  therefore,  fays  he,  enlarged  the  Sphere  of  our  Duty, 
*■  and  made  many  Things,  which  are  inthemfelves  indif- 

*  ferent,  a  Part  of  our  Religion,  that  we  may  have  more 
'  Occaiions  of  {hewing  our  Love  to  God,  and  in  all  the 

*  Circumftances  of  Life  be  doing  fomething  to  pleafehim. 
MONSIEUR    St.    Evremond  has    endeavoured    to 

palliate  the  Superftitions  of  the  Roman-Catholick  Reli- 
gion with  the  fame  kind  of  Apology,  where  he  pretends 
to  confider  the  different  Spirit  of  the  Papifls  and  the  Cal- 
vinifts,  as  to  the  great  Points  wherein  they  difagree.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  former  are  actuated  by  Love,  and  the 
other  by  Fear  ;  and  that  in  their  Exprefiions  of  Duty 
and  Devotion  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  former 

feem 
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feem  particularly  careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may 
poffibly  pleafe  him,  a.nd  the  other  to  abstain  from  every 
thing  which  may  poflibly  difpleafe  him. 

BUT  notwithstanding  this  plaufibleReafon  with  which 
both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman-Catholick  would  excufe 
their  refpective  Superititions,  it  is  certain  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  them  very  pernicious  to  Mankind,  and  deftruclive 
to  Religion;  becaufe  the  Injunction  of  fuperfluous  Cere- 
monies makes  fuch  Actions  Duties,  as- were  before  indif- 
ferent, and  by  that  means  renders  Religion  more  bur- 
denfom  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  Nature,  betrays 
many  into  Sins  of  Omiffion  which  they  could  not  other- 
wife  be  guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  Minds  of  the  Vulgar  to 
the  fhadowy  uneiTential  Points,  inflead  of  the  more 
weighty  and  more  important  Matters  of  the  Law. 

THIS  zealous  and  active  Obedience  however  takes 
place  in  the  great  Point  we  are  recommending;  for,  if, 
inftead  of  prescribing  to  ourfelves  indifferent  Actions  as 
Duties,  we  apply  a  good  Intention  to  all  our  moft  indif- 
ferent Actions,  we  make  our  very  Existence  one  conti- 
nued Act  of  Obedience,  we  turn  our  Diverfions  and 
AmuSements  to  our  eternal  Advantage,  and  are  pleafmg 
him  (whom  we  are  made  to  pleafe)  in  all  the  Circpm- 
$ahces  and  Occurrences  of  Life. 

IT  is  this  excellent  Frame  of  Mind,  this  holy  Ofldouf- 
nefs  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  fuch)  which  is  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  ApoStle  in  that  uncommon  Precept, 
wherein  he  directs  us  to  propofe  to  ourfelves  the  Giory 
of  our  Creator  in  all  our  moil  indifferent  Actions,  whe- 
ther -jje  eat  or  drink ,   or  wbatfo&Ver  we  do. 

A  Perfon  therefore  who  is  pofTeffed  with  fuch  an  habi- 
tual good  Intention,  as  that  which  I  have  been  here 
fpeaking  of,  enters  upon  no  iingle  Circumftance  of  Life, 
without  coniidering  it  as  well-pieafmgtothe  great  Author 
of  his  Being,  conformable  to  the  Dictates  of  Reafon,  Sui- 
table to  human  Nature  in  general,  or  to  that  particular 
Station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him.  He  lives 
in  a  perpetual  Senfeof  the  Divine  Prefence,  regards  him- 
felf  as  acting,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Exiflence,  under 
the  Observation  and  Infpection  of  that  Being,  who  is 
privy  to  all  his  Motions  and  all  his  Thoughts,  who  knows 
his  Dovm-Jitting  and  his  Up-rijing,  who  is  about  his  Path, 
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and  about  his  Bed,  and  fpieth  out  all  his  Ways,  In  a 
word,  he  remembers  that  the  Eye  of  his  Judge  is  always 
upon  him,  and  in  every  Action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing 
what  is  commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who  will  here- 
after either  reward  or  punifh  it.  This  was  the  Character 
of  thofe  holy  Men  of  old,  who  in  that  beautiful  Phrafe 
of  Scripture  are  faid  to  have  walked  with  God. 

WHEN  I  employ  myfelf  upon  a  Paper  of  Morality, 
J  generally  coniider  how  I  may  recommend  the  particular 
Virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the  Precepts  or  Examples  of 
the  ancient  Heathens ;  by  that  Means,  if  poffible,  tofhame 
thofe  who  have  greater  Advantages  of  knowing  their 
Duty,  and  therefore  greater  Obligations  to  perform  it, 
into  a  better  Courfe  of  Life  :  Befides  that  many  among 
us  are  unreafonably  difpofed  to  give  a  fairer  hearing  to  a 
Pagan  Philofopher,  than  to  a  Chriftian  Writer. 

1  fhall  therefore  produce  an  Inftance  of  this  excellent 
Frame  of  Mind  in  a  Speech  of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted 
by  Erafmus.  This  great  Philofopher  on  the  Day  of  his 
Execution,  a  little  before  the  Draught  of  Poifon  was 
brought  to  him,  entertaining  his  Friends  with  a  Difcourfe 
on  the  Immqrtality  of  the  Soul,  has  thefe  Words:  Whe- 
ther or  ?io  God  will  approve  of  my  Actions,  1  know  not  ; 
hut  this  I  am  Jure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  Times  made  it  my 
Endeavour  to  pleafe  kirn,  and  1  have  a  good  Hope  that 
this  my  Endeavour  avell  be  accepted  hy  him.  We  find  in 
shefe  Words  of  that  great  Man  the  habitual  good  Intention 
which  I  would  here  inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine 
Philofopher  always  a&ed.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  Erafmus, 
who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman- Catholick,  was  fo  much 
tranfported  with  this  PafTage  of  Socrates,  that  he  could 
fcarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  Saint,  and  defiring 
him  to  pray  for  him ;  or  as  that  ingenious  and  learned 
Writer  has  exprefied  himfelf  in  a  much  more  lively  man- 
ner :  When  I  refefl  on  fuch  a  Speech  pronounced  by  fuch  a 
Perfon,  I  can  farce  forbear  crying  out,  S  ancle  Socrates, 
•ra  pro  nobis ;   0  holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us.  L 
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Ferierunt  tempora  longi 


Servitii Juv.  Sat.  3.  V.  1 24, 

A  long  Dependence  in  an  Hour  is  loft.  Drydik. 

I  Did  fome  time  ago  lay  before  the  World  the  unhappy- 
Condition  of  the  trading  Part  of  Mankind,  who  fufrer 
by  want  of  Punctuality  in  the  Dealings  of  Perfons 
above  them ;  but  there  is  a  Set  of  Men  who  are  much 
more  the  Objects  of  Companion  than  even  thofe,  and 
thefe  are  the  Dependents  on  great  Men,  whom  they  are 
pleafed  to  take  under  their  Protection  as  fuch  as  are  to> 
fhare  in  their  Friendship  and  Favour.  Thefe  indeed,  as 
well  from  the  Homage  that  is  accepted  from  them,  as 
the  Hopes  which  are  given  to  them,  are  become  a 
Sort  of  Creditors  ;  and  thefe  Debts,  being  Debts  of  Ho- 
nour, ought,  according  to  the  accuftomed  Maxim,  to  be 
firit  difcharged. 

WHEN  J  fpeak  of  Dependents,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derilood  to  mean  thofe  who  are  worthlefs  in  themfelves, 
or  who,  without  any  Call,  will  prefs  into  the  Company 
of  their  Betters.  Nor,  when  1  fpeak  of  Patrons,  do  t 
mean  thofe  who  either  have  it  not  in  their  Power,  or  have 
no  Obligation  to  afTift  their  Friends ;  but  I  fpeak  of  fuch 
Leagues  where  there  is  Power  and  Obligation  on  the  one 
Part,  and  Merit  and  Expectation  on  the  other. 

THE  Divifion  of  Patron  and  Client,  may,  I  be- 
lieve, include  a  Third  of  our  Nation ;  the  Want  of 
Merit  and  real  Worth  in  the  Client,  will  ihike  out 
about  Ninety-Nine  in  a  Hundred  of  thefe  ;  and  the 
Want  of  Ability  in  Patrons,  as  many  of  that  Kind. 
But  however,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  he  who 
will  take  up  another's  Time  and  Fortune  in  his  Ser- 
vice, though  he  has  no  ProfpecT:  of  rewarding  his  Me- 
rit towards  him,  is  as  unjull  in  his  Dealings  as  he  who 
takes  up  Goods  of  a  Tradefman  without  Intention, 
er  Ability  to  pay  him,     Of  the  few  of  the  Clais  which 
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I  think  fit.  to  confider,  there  are  not  two  in,  ten  who 
fucceed,  infomuch  that  I  know  a  Man  of  good  Senfs 
who  put  his  Son  to  a  Blackfmith,  tho1  an  Offer  was 
made  him  of  his  being  received  as  a  Page  to  a  Man  of 
Quality.  There  are  not  more  Cripples  come  out  of 
the  Wars  than  there  are  from  thofe  great  Services  ;  fome 
through  Difcontent  lofe  their  Speech,  fome  their  Me- 
mories, others  their  Senfes  or  their  Lives ;  and  I  fel- 
dom  fee  a  Man  thoroughly  difcontented,  but  I  conclude 
he  has  had  the  Favour  of  fome  ereat  Man.  I  have 
known  of  fuch  as  have  been  for  twenty  Years  together 
within  a  Month  of  a  good  Employment,  but  never 
arrived  at  the  Happinefs  of  being  poffefTed  of  any 
Thing. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  a  Man 
who  is  got  into  a  confiderable  Station,  mall  immedi- 
ately alter  his  Manner  of  treating  all  his  Friends,  and 
from  that  Moment  he  is  to  deal  with  vou  as  if  he  were 
your  Fate.  You  are  no  longer  to  be  consulted,  even 
in  Matters  which  concern  yourfelf ;  but  your  Patron 
is  of  a  Species  above  you,  and  a  free  Communi- 
cation with  you  is  not  to  be  expected.  This  perhaps 
may  be  your  Condition  all  the  while  he  bears  Office, 
and  when  that  is  at  an  end,  you  are  as  intimate  as 
ever  you  were,  and  he  will  take  it  very  ill  if  you 
keep  the  Diftance  he  prefcribed  you  towards  him  in 
his  Grandeur.  One  would  think  this  mould  be  a  Be- 
haviour a  Man  could  fall  into  with  the  worft  Grace 
imaginable  ;  but  they  who  know  the  World  have  feen 
it  more  than  once.  I  have  often,  with  fecret  Pity, 
heard  the  fame  Man  who  has  profefied  his  Abhor- 
rence againft  all  Kind  of  pailive  Behaviour,  lofe  Mi- 
nutes,  Hours,  Days,  and  Years  in  a  fruitlefs  Attendance 
en  one  who  had  no  Inclination  to  befriend  him. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regarded,  that  the  Great 
have  one  particular  Privilege  above  the  reft  of  the 
World,  of  being  flow  in  receiving  Iriiprefiicns  of  Kind- 
nefs,  and  quick  in  taking  Offence.  The  Elevation  above 
the  reft  of  Mankind,  except  in  very  great  Minds,  makes 
Men  fo  giddy,  that  they  do  not  fee  after  the  fame  man- 
ner they  did  before:  Thus  the^y  defpife  their  own  Friends, 
and  ftrivd  to  ext:nd  their  Jnterdl  to  new  Pretenders.  By 
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this  means  it  often  happens,  that  when  you  come  to 
know  how  you  loft  fuch  an  Employment,  you  will  find 
the  Man  who  got  it  never  dreamed  of  it ;  but,  forfooth,. 
he  was  to  be  furprifed  into  it,  or  perhaps  folicited  to  re- 
ceive it.  Upon  fuch  Occanons  as  thefe  a  Man  may  per- 
haps grow  out  of  humour  ;  if  you  are  fo,  all  Mankind 
will  fall  in  with  the  Patron,  and  you  are  an  Humourift 
and  untraceable  if  you  are  capable  of  being  four  at  a 
Difappointment :  But  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  you  do 
or  do  not  refent  ill  Ufage,  you  will  be  ufed  after  the 
fame  manner  ;  as  fome  good  Mothers  will  be  fure  t^ 
whip  their  Children  till  they  cry,  and  then  whip  them, 
for  crying. 

THERE  are  but  two  Ways  of  doing  any  thing  with, 
great  People,  and  thofe  are.  by  making  yourfelf  either 
confiderable  cr  agreeable :  The  former  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained but  by  finding  a  Way  to  live  without  them,  or 
concealing  that  you  want  them  ;  the  latter  is  only  by  fall- 
ing into  their  Tafte  and  Pleafures  :  This  is  of  all  the  - 
Employments  in  the  World  the  moil  fervile,  except  ic 
happens  to  be  of  your  own  natural  Humour.  For  to  be 
agreeable  to  another,  efpecially  if  he  be  above  you,  is 
not  to  be  pofterTed  of  fuch  Qualities  and  Accomplifhments. 
as  mould  render  you  agreeable  in  yourfelf,  but  fuch  as 
make  you  agreeable  in  refpect  to  him.  An  Imitation  of 
his  Faults,  or  a  Compliance,  if  not  Subfervience,  to  his 
Vices,   mull  be  the  Meafures  of  your  Conduct. . 

WHEN  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural  State  a 
Man  lives  in,  when  his  Patron  pleafes,  is  ended  ;  and 
his  Guilt  and  Complaifance  are  objected  to  him,  tho' 
the  Man  who  rejects  him  for  his  Vices  was  not  onr 
Partner  but  Seducer.  Thus  the  Client  (like  a  young- 
Woman  who  has  given  up  the  Innocence  which  made 
her  charmingj  has  not  only  loft  his  Time,  but  alfo  c; 
Virtue  which  could  vender  him  capable  of  relenting  the 
Injury  which  is  done  him. 

I  T  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  Tricks  of  turning 
you  oil  from  themfelves  to  Perfons  who  have  lefs  Pou\  r 
to  ferve  you,  the  Art  Or  being  forry  for  fuch  an  unac- 
countable Accident  in  your  Behaviour,-  that  fuch  a  one 
(vvho,  perhaps,  has  never  heard  of  you)  oppofes  youf 
Advancement ;  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  than  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  in  you,  you  are  flattered  with  a  Whifper,  that  'tis 
no  Wonder  People  are  fo  flow  in  doing  for  a  Man  of  your 
Talents  and  the  like. 

A  FTER  all  this  Treatment,  I  muft  ftill  add  the  plea- 
fanteft  Infolence  of  all,  which  I  have  once  or  twice  feen  ; 
to  wit,  That  when  a  filly  Rogue  has  thrown  away  one 
Part  in  three  of  his  Life  in  unprofitable  Attendance,  it  is 
taken  wonderfully  ill  that  he  withdraws,  and  is  refolved 
to  employ  the  reft  for  himfelf. 

WHEN  we  confider  thefe  Things,  and  reflect  upon 
fo  many  honeft  Natures  (which  one,  who  makes  Obfer- 
vation  of  what  pafTes,  may  have  feen)  that  have  mifcar- 
ried  by  fuch  fort  of  Applications,  it  is  too  melancholy  a 
Scene  to  dwell  upon  ;  therefore  I  mall  take  another  Op- 
portunity to  difcourfe  of  good  Patrons,  and  diftinguifli 
fuch  as  have  done  their  Duty  to  thofe  who  have  depended 
upon  them,  and  were  not  able  to  a£l  without  their  Fa- 
vour. Worthy  Patrons  are  like  Plato 's  Guardian  Angels, 
who  are  always  doing  good  to  their  Wards ;  but  negli- 
gent Patrons  are  like  Epicurus' 's  Gods,  that  lie  lolling  on 
the  Clouds,  and  inftead  of  Bleffmgs  pour  down  Storms 
and  Ternpefts  on  the  Heads  of  thofe  that  are  offering  In- 
cenfe  to  them.  T 
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•Ingenues  didicijfe  fideliter  artes 


I 


Emoliit  mores,  nee  jinit  ejfe  feros. 

Ovid.  Ep.  9.  1.  2.  de  Ponto,  v.  47.1 

Ingenuous  Arts,  where  they  an  Entrance  find. 
Soften  the  Manners,  andfubdue  the  Mind. 

Confider  an  human  Soul  without  Education  like 
Marble  in  the  Quarry,  which  fhews  none  of  its  inhe- 
rent Beauties,  'till  the  Skill  of  the  Polifaer  fetches  out 

the 
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the  Colours,  makes  the  Surface  mine,  and  difcovers  every 
ornamental  Cloud,  Spot,  and  Vein  that  runs  through  the 
Body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  fame  manner,  whe»  it 
works  upon  a  noble  Mind,  draws  out  to  View  every 
latent  Virtue  and  Perfection,  which  without  fuch  Helps 
are  never  able  to  make  their  Appearance. 

I F  my  Reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  Allu- 
Hon  fo  foon  upon  him,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
Inftance  to  illuftrate  the  Force  of  Education,  which 
Arifiotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  Do&rine  of  Sub- 
itantial  Forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  Statue  lies  hid  in 
a  Block  of  Marble ;  and  that  the  Art  of  the  Statuary  only 
clears  away  the  fuperfbous  Matter,  and  removes  the 
Rubbifh.  The  Figure  is  in  the  Stone,  the  Sculptor  only 
finds  it.  What  Sculpture  is  to  a  Block  of  Marble,  Educa- 
tion is  to  an  human  Soul.  The  Philofopher,  the  Saint, 
or  the  Hero,  the  Wife,  the  Good,  or  the  Great  Man, 
very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  Plebeian,  which  a 
proper  Education  might  have  dis-interred,  and  have 
Drought  to  light.  I  am  therefore  much  delighted  with 
reading  the  Accounts  of  favage  Nations,  and  with  con- 
templating thofe  Virtues  which  are  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated 5  to  fee  Courage  exerting  itfelf  in  Fiercenefs, 
Refolution  in  Obilinacy,  Wifdom  in  Cunning,  Patience 
in  SuJlennefs  and  Defpair. 

MENS  Paiftons  operate  varioufly,  and  appear  in  dif- 
ferent Kinds  of  Actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  rectify ""d  and  fway'd  by  Reafon.  When  one  hears 
of  Negroes,  who  upon  the  Death  of  their  Matters,  or 
upon  changing  their  Service,  hang  themfelves  upon  the 
next  Tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  our  American  Plan- 
tations, who  can  forbear  admiring  their  Fidelity,  tho'  it 
exprefTes  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  might  not 
that  favage  Greatnefs  of  Soul  which  appears  in  thefe  p©or 
Wretches  on  many  Occafions,  be  raifed  to,  were  it  rightly 
cultivated  ?  And  what  Colour  of  Excufe  can  there  be 
for  the  Contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  Part  of  our 
Species  ?  That  we  mould  not  put  them  upon  the  common 
foot  of  Humanity,  that  we  mould  only  fet  an  infignifi- 
cant  Fine  upon  the  Man  who  murders  them;  nay,  that 
we  mould,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the 
Profpe&s  of  Happinefs  in  another  World  as  well  as  in 

this, 
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this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the 
proper  Means  for  attaining  it? 

1  SINCE  I  am  engaged  on  this  Subje£t,  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  a  Story  which  I  have  lately  heard,  and 
which  is  fo  well  attefted,  that  I  have  no  manner  of 
reafon  to  fufpedt  the  Truth  of  it.  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of 
wild  Tragedy  that  paffed  about  twelve  Years  ago  at 
St.C&riJiopfcers,  one  of  our  Britijh  Leeward  Ifiands.  The 
Negroes  who  were  thePerfcns  concern' d  in  it,  were  all  of . 
them  the  Slaves  of  a  Gentleman  who  is  now  in  England. 

THIS  Gentleman  among  his  Negroes  had  a  young 
"Woman,  who  was  look'd  upon  as  a  moil  extraordinary 
Beauty  by  thofe  of  her  own  Complexion.  He  had  at. 
the  fame  time  two  young  Fellows  who  were  like  wife 
Negroes  and  Slaves,  remarkable  for  the  Comelinefs 
of  their  Perfons,  and  for  the  Friendfhip  which  they 
bore  to  one  another.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
both  of  them  fell  in  love  with  the  Female  Negroe 
above-mentioned,  who  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  taken  either  of  them  for  her  Hufoand,  provided 
they  could  agree  between  themfelves  which  mould  be 
the  Man.  But  they  were  both  fo  pafiionately  in  love 
with  her,  that  neither  of  them  could  think,  of  giving 
her  up  to  his  Rival ;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  io 
true  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them  would  think. 
of  gaining  her  without  his  Friend's  Confent.  The 
Torments  of  thefe  two  Lovers  were  the  Difcourfe  cf 
the  Family  to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  not 
forbear  obfervin<r  the  {trance  Complication  of  Paiiions 

o  or 

which  perplexed  the  Hearts  of  the  poor  Negroes,  that 
often  dropped  Expreilions  of  the  Uneafinefs  they  under- 
went, and  how  impoilible  it  was  for  either  of  them  ever 
to  be  happy. 

AFTER  a  long  Struggle  between  Love  and  Friend- 
fhip, Truth  and  Jealouiy,  they  one  Day  took  a  Walk 
together  into  a  Vvro,!,  carrying  the  Miilrefs  along  with' 
m:  Where,  after .abundance  of  Lamentations,  they 
ilabbed  her  to  the  Heart,  of  which  ihe  immediately  died. 
A  Slave  who  was  at  his  Work  rot  far  from  the 
where  this  aftoniihing  Piece  of  Cruelty  was  committed, 
hearing  the  Shrieks  of  the  dying  Perfon,  ran  to  fee  What 
was  the  Occafion  of  them.  He  there  difcovered  the  Wo- 
man 
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man  lying  dead  upon  the  Ground,  with  the  two  Negroes 
on  each  fide  of  her,  kifling  the  dead  Corps,  weeping  over 
it,  and  beating  their  Breafts  in  the  utmofl  Agonies  of 
Grief  and  Defpair.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  Englijh 
Family  with  the  News  of  what  he  had  feen  ;  who  upon 
coming  to  the  Place  faw  the  Woman  dead,  and  the  two 
Negroes  expiring  by  her  with  Wounds  they  had  given 
themfelves. 

WE  fee  in  this  amazing  Inftance  of  Barbarity,  what 
ftrange  Diforders  are  bred  in  the  Minds  of  thofe  Men 
whofe  Paffions  are  not  regulated,  by  Virtue,  and  difci- 
plined  byReafon.  Tho'  the  Aclion  which  I  have  recited 
is  in  itfelf  full  of  Guilt  and  Horror,  it  proceeded  from 
a  Temper  of  Mind  which  might  have  produced  very 
noble  Fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided  by  a 
fuitable  Education. 

IT  is  therefore  an  unfpeakable  Bleffing  to  be  born  in 
thofe  Parts  of  the  World  where  Wifdom  and  Knowledge 
flourish ;  tho'  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  there  are,  even  in  thefe 
Parts,  feveral  poor  uninflrucled  Perfons,  who  are  but  little 
above  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Nations  of  which  I  have 
been  here  fpeaking ;  as  thofe  who  have  had  the  Advan- 
tages of  a  more  liberal  Education,  rife  above  one  ano- 
ther by  feveral  different  Degrees  of  Perfection.  For  to 
return  to  our  Statue  in  the  Block  of  Marble,  we  fee  it 
fometimes  only  b°gun  to  be  chipped,  fometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  juft  fketched  into  an  human  Figure; 
fometimes  we  fee  the  Man  appearing  diftin&ly  in  all  his 
Limbs  and  Features,  fometimes  we  find  the  Figure  wrought 
up  to  a  great  Elegancy,  but  feldom  meet  with  any  to 
which  the  Hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
feveral  nice  Touches  and  Finimings. 

DISCOURSES  of  Morality,  and  Reflexions  upon 
human  Nature,  are  the  bed  Means  we  can  make  ufe  of 
to  improve  our  Minds,  and  gain  a  true  Knowledge  of  our- 
felves,  and  confequently  to  recover  our  Souls  out  of  the 
Vice,  Ignorance,  and  Prejudice,  which  naturally  cleave 
to  them.  I  have  all  along  profell  myfelf  in  this  Paper  a 
^Promoter  of  thefe  great  Ends;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  that 
I  do  from  Day  to  Day  contribute  fomething  to  the  po- 
licing of  Mens  Minds  :  at  leaft  my  Defign  is  laudable, 
whatever  the  Execution  may  be.    I  muft  confefsl  am  not 

a  little 
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a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  many  Letters  which  I  receive 
from  unknown  Hands,  in  Approbation  of  my  Endea- 
vours ;  and  muft  take  this  Opportunity  of  returning  my 
Thanks  to  thofe  who  write  them,  and  excufing  myfelf 
for  not  inferring  feveral  of  them  in  my  Papers,  which  I 
am  fenfible  would  be  a  very  great  Ornament  to  them. 
Should  I  publiih  the  Praifes  which  are  fo  well  penned, 
they  would  do  Honour  to  the  Perfons  who  write  them, 
but  my  publifhing  of  them  would  I  fear  be  a  fufficient 
Jnftance  to  the  World  that  I  did  not  deferve  them.       C 
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Siquidem  hercle  poJ/ist  nzlprius,  neque  fortius  : 
Verumji  incipies,  neque  perficies  naviter, 
Atque,  ubi  pati  non  poteris,  cum  nemo  expetet, 
Infecid  pace,  uJtro  ad  earn  venies,  indicans 
1e  amare,  iff  ferre  non  pofe:  Slclum  eft,  i licet, 
Pen/a  :  eludet,  ubi  te  viftum  fenferit. 

Ter.  Eun.  Afti.  Sc.i; 

If  indeed  you  can  keep  to  your  Resolution,  you  vuz'll  aft  a 
noble  and  a  manly  part :  but  if,  ivken  you  have  fet 
about  it,  your  Courage  fails  you,  and  you  make  a  vo- 
luntary Suhmiffion,  acknoivledgifig  the  Violence  of  your 
Pajfion,  and  your  Inability  to  hold  out  any  longer ;  alfs 
o*ver  nxjitfa yon r;  you  are  undone,  and  may  go  hang  your- 
felfi  Jhe  vjill  infult  over  you,  nxhen  Jhe  finds  you  her 
Slave. 

To  Mr.  Spectator. 
SIR, 

r~i~^  HIS  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  no 
fooner  taken  Coach,  but  his  Lady  was  taken,- 
with  a  terrible  Fit  of  the  Vapours,  which  'tis 
feared  will  make  her  mifcarry,  if  not  endanger  her 
Life;  therefore,  dear  Sir,  if  you  know  of  any  Receipt 
that  is   good  againft  this  faihionable  reigning  Diftem- 

'  per, 
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*  per,  be  pleafed  to  communicate  it  for  the  Good  of  the 
'  Publick,  and  you  will  oblige 

Tours, 

A.  Noewilu 

Mr.  Spectator, 

THE  Uproar  was  fo  great  afToon  as  I  had  read 
the  Spe&at-or  concerning  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  af- 
ter many  Revolutions  in  her  Temper,  of  raging,  fwoon- 
ing,  railing,  fainting,  pitying  herfelf,  and  reviling  her 
Hufband,  upon  an  accidental  coming  in  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Lady  (who  fays  fhe  has  writ  to  you  alfo)  fhe 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  in  a  Fit.  I  had  the 
Honour  to  read  the  Paper  to  her,'  and  have  a  pretty  good 
Command  of  my  Countenance  and  Temper  on  fuch 
Occafions ;  and  foon  found  my  hiftorical  Name  to  be 
Tom  Meggot  in  your  Writings,  but  concealed  myfelf 
till  I  faw  how  it  affected  Mrs.  freeman.  She  looked 
frequently  at  her  Hufhand,  as  often  at  me;  .and  Ihe 
did  not  tremble  as  me  filled  Tea,  till  fhe  came  to  the 
Circumftance  of  Armjlrongs  writing  out  a  Piece  of 
Tully  for  an  Opera  Tune :  Then  ihe  bunt  out,  She  was 
expofed,  fhe  was  deceiv'd,  fhe  was  wronged  and  abufed: 
The  Tea-cup  was  thrown  in  the  Fire ;  and  without 
taking  Vengeance  on  herSpoufe,  fhe  faid  of  me,  That 
I  was  a  pretending  Coxcomb,  a  Medler  that  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  interpofe  in  fo  nice  an  Affair  as  between 
a  Man  and  his  Wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman,  Madam, 
were  I  lefs  fond  of  you  than  I  am,  I  mould  not  have 
taken  this  Way  of  writing  to  the  Spectator,  to 
inform  a  Woman  whom  God  and  Nature  has  placed 
under  my  Direction,  with  what  I  requeft  of  her ;  but 
fmce  you  are  fo  indifcreet  as  not  to  take  the  Hint 
which  I  gave  you  in  that  Paper,  I  muit  tell  you,  Ma- 
dam, in  fo  many  Words,  that  ycu  have  for  a  long  and 
tedious  Space  of  Time  acted  a  Part  unfuitable  to  the 
Senfe  you  ought  to  have  of  the  Subordination  in  which 
you  are  placed.  And  I  mult  acquaint  you  once  for  all, 
that  the  Fellow  without,  ha  Tom  !  (here  the  Footman 
entered  and  anfwered  Madam)  Sirrah  don't  you  know 
my  Voice  ?  look  upon  me  when  I  fpeak  to  you :  I  fay, 

*  Madame 
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Madam,  this  Fellow  here  is  to  know  of  me  myfelf, 
whether  I  am  at  Leifure  to  fee  Company  or  not.  I  am 
from  this  Hour  Mailer  of  this  Koufe  ;  and  my  Bufinefs 
in  it,  and  everywhere  elfe,  is  to  behave  myfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  it  ihall  be  hereafter  an  Honour  to  you  to 
bear  my  Name;  and  your  Pride,  that  you  are  the  De-' 
light,  the  Darling  and  Ornament  of  a  Man  of  Honour, 
ufeful  and  efleemed  by  his  Friends;  and  I  no  longer 
one  that  has  buried  fome  Merit  in  the  World,  in  Com- 
pliance'to  a  froward  Humour  which  has  grown  upon 
an  agreeable  Woman  by  his  Indulgence.  Mr.  Freeman 
ended  this  with  aTendernefs  in  his  Afpecland  a  down- 
caft  Eye,  which  fhewed  he  was  extremely  moved  at  the 
Anguith  he  favv  her  in;  for  fhe  fat  fweHIne  with  Paf- 
fion,  and  her  Eyes  firmly  feed  on  the  Fire ;  wherL 
I,  fearing  he  would  lofe  again,  took  upon  me  to 
provoke  her  out  of  that  amiable  Sorrow  fhe  was  in,  to 
fall  upon  ms  ;  upon  which  1  faid  very  feafonably  for 
my  Friend,  That  indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was  become  the 
common  Talk  of  the  Town  ;  and  that  nothing  was  fo 
much  a  Jeff,  as  when  it  was  faid  in  Company  Mr.  Free- 
man has  promifed  to  come  to  fuch  a  Place.  Upon  which- 
the  good  Lady  turned  her  Softnefs  into  downright 
Rage,  and  threw  the  fcaltiing  Tea-kettle  upon  your 
humble  Servant;  flew  into  the  Middle  of  the  Room,, 
and  cried  out  me  was  the  unfortunatefl  of  all  Women  : 
Others  kept  Family  Diffatisfaclions  for  Hours  of  Pri- 
vacy and  Retirement :  No  Apology  was  to  be  made  to 
her,  no  Expedient  to  be  found,  no  previous  Manner  of 
breaking  what  was  amifs  in  her;  but  all  the  World  was 
to  be  acquainted  with  her  Errors,  without  the  leaft  Ad- 
monition. Mr.  Free?nan  was  c-oin£  to  make  a  foft'ning: 
Speech,  but  I  interpofed  ;  Look  you,  Madam,  I  have 
nothing  to  fay  to  this  Matter,  but  you  ought  to  con- 
fider  you  are  now  pad  a  Chicken ;  this  Humour,  which 
was  well  enough  in  a  Girl,  is  infufferable  in  one 
of  your  motherly  Character.  With  that  fhe  loft  all  Pa- 
tience, and  flew  directly  at  her  Hufband's  Periwig.  I 
got  her  in  my  Arms,  and  defended  my  Friend :  He 
making  Signs  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  too  much  ; 
I  beckoning,  nodding,  and  frowning  over  her  Shoulder, 
that  he  was  loft  if  he  did  not  perfrft.    In  this  manner  fhe. 

<  flew 
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flew  round  and  round  the  Room  in  a  Moment,  'till  the 
Lady  I  fpoke  of  above  and  Servants  entered;  upon 
which  me  fell  on  a  Couch  as  breathlefs.  I  (till  kept  up 
my  Friend ;  but  he,  with  a  very  filly  Air,  bid  them 
bring  the  Coach  to  the  Door,  and  we  went  off,  I 
forced  to  bid  the  Coachman  drive  on.  We  were  no 
fooner  come  to  my  Lodgings,  but  all  his  Wife's  Reh- 
tions  came  to  enquire  after  him;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's 
Mother  writ  a  Note,  wherein  fhe  thought  never  to  have 
feen  this  Day,    and  fo  forth. 

*  I N  a  word,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  thing  we 
have  no  Talents  for ;  and  I  can  obferve  already,  my 
Friend  looks  upon  me  rather  as  a  Man  that  knows  a 
Weaknefs  of  him  that  he  is  afhamed  of,  than  one  who 
has  refcu'd  him  from  Slavery.  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
am  but  a  young  Fellow,  and  if  Mr.  Freeman  fubmits,  I 
mail  be  locked  upon  as  an  Incendiary,  and  never  get  a 
Wife  as  lonp-  as  I  breathe.  He  has  indeed  fent  word 
home  he  (hall  lie  at  HampJIead  to-night ;  but  1  believe 
Fear  of  the  firft  Onfet  after  this  Rupture  has  too  great 
a  Place  in  this  Refolution.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very 
pretty  Sifter ;  fuppofe  I  delivered  him  up,  and  articled 
with  the  Mother  for  her  bringing  him  home.  If  he 
has  not  Courage  to  ftand  it,  (you  are  a  great  Cafuift) 
is  it  fuch  an  ill  thing  to  bring  myfelf  off,  as  well  as 
I  can  ?  What  makes  me  doubt  my  Man/  is,  that  I 
find  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  expoilulate  at  leaft  with 
her ;  and  Capt.  Sentrey  will  tell  you,  if  you  let 
your  Orders  be  difputed,  you  are  no  longer  a  Com- 
mander. I  wifh  you  could  advife  me  how  to  get  clear 
of  this  Bufinefs  handfomly. 

?  Yours,  Tom  Meggot. 


*M 
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Tburfday, 
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Tunc  fcetnina  Jimplex , 


Et  pariter  toto  repetitur  clamor  eb  emtro* 

Juv.  Sat.  6.  v.  326. 

Then  unrejlraind  by  Rules  of  Decency, 
Tti  ajjembled  Females  raife  a  general  Cry, 

I  Shall  entertain  my  Reader  to-day  with  fome  Letters 
from  my  Correfpondents.  The  firfl  of  them  is  the  De- 
scription of  a  Club,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  I  can- 
not determine ;  but  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the  Writer  of 
it,  whoever  me  is,  has  formed  a  kind  of  Nocturnal  Orgie 
cut  of  her  own  Fancy :  Whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  her 
Letter  may  conduce  to  the  Amendment  of  that  Kind  of 
Perfons  who  are  represented  in  it,  and  whofe  Characters 
are  frequent  enough  in  the  World. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

IN  fome  of  your  firft  Papers  you  were  pleafed  to  give 
the  Publick  a  very  diverting  Account  of  fever al 
Clubs  and  nocturnal  AfTemblies ;  but  I  am  a  Member 
of  a  Society  which  has  wholly  efcap'd  your  Notice,  I 
mean  a  Club  of  She-Romps.  We  take  each  a  Hackney- 
Coach,  and  meet  once  a  Week  in  a  large  upper  Cham- 
ber, which  we  hire  by  the  Year  for  that  Purpofe ;  our 
Landlord  and  his  Family,  who  are  quiet  People,  con- 
Handy  contriving  to  be  abroad  on  our  Club-Night.  We 
are  no  fooner  come  together,  than  we  throw  off  all  that 
Modeily  and  Refervednefs  with  which  our  Sex  are 
obliged  to  difguife  themfelves  in  publick  Places.  I  am 
not  able  to  exprefs  the  Pleafure  we  enjoy  from  Ten  at 
Night  'till  four  in  the  Morning,  in  being  as  rude  as 
you  Men  can  be  for  your  Lives.  As  our  Play  runs 
high,  the  Room  is  immediately  filFd  with  broken  Fans, 
torn  Petticoats,  Lappets,  or  Head-dreffes,  Flounces, 
Furbelows,  Garters,  and  Working- Aprons.  Iliad  for- 
got to  tell  you  at  Hrft,  that  befides  the  Coaches  we 

*  corns 
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*  come  in  ourfelres,  there  is  one  which  ftands  always 
'  empty  to  carry  offour  dead  Men,  for  fo  we  call  all  thofe 
'  Fragments  and  Tatters  with  which  the  Room  is  flrew'd, 
'  and  which  we  pack  up  together  in  Bundles  and  put  in- 
'  to  the  aforefaid  Coach:  It  is  no  fmall  Diverfion  for  us 
'  to  meet  the  next  Night  at  fome  Member's  Chamber, 
'  where  every  one  is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her 
'  from  this  confufed  Bundle  of  Silks,  Stuffs,  Laces,  and 
«  Ribbons.  I  have  hitherto  given  you  an  Account  of  our 
«  Diverfion  on  ordinary  Club-Nights;  but  muft  acquaint 
'  you  further,    that  once  a  Month  we  demolijh  a  Prude, 

*  that  is,  we  get  fome  queer  formal  Creature  in  among 

<  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  Inflant.  Our  laft  Month's  Prade 

*  was  fo  armed  and  fortified  in  Whalebone  and  Buck- 
«  ram,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  come  at  her  ;  but  you 
«  would  have  died  with  laughing  to  have  feen  how  the 

<  fober  aukward  Thing  looked  when  fhe  was  forced  out 

*  of  her  Intrenchments.     In  ftiort,   Sir,   it  is  impoffible 

*  to  give  you  a  true  Notion  of  our  Sport,  unlefs  you 
«  would  come  one  Night  amongft  us ;  and  tho'  it  be  di- 

<  redly  againft  the  Rules  of  our  Society  to  admit  a  Male 
«  Vilitant,  we  repofe  fo  much  Confidence  in  your  Silence 

*  and  Taciturnity,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  Club, 
«  at  our  laft  Meeting,  to  give  you  Entrance  for  one  Night 

<  as  a  Spectator. 

/  am  your  humble  Servant, 

Kitty  Termagant. 
P.S.  We  Jhall  demolijb  a  Prude  next  Thurfday. 

THO'  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  Offer,  I  do  not  at 
prefent  find  in  myfelf  any  Inclination  to  venture  my  Per- 
fon  with  her  and  her  romping  Companions.  I  mould 
regard  myfelf  as  a  fecond  Clodius  intruding  on  the  my- 
fterious  Rites  of  the  Bona  Deat  and  mould  apprehend  be- 
ing Demoli/bed  as  much  as  the  Prude. 

THE  following  Letter  comes  from  a  Gentleman, 
whofe  Tafte  I  find  is  much  too  delicate  to  endure  the 
leaft  Advance  towards  Romping,  I  may  perhaps  here- 
after improve  upon  the  Hint  he  has  given  me,  and  make 
it  the  Subjedl  of  a  whole  Spectator ;  in  the  mean  time 
take  it  as  it  follows  in  his  own  Words. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

IT  is  my  Misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  young 
Creature  who  is  daily  committing  Faults,  which 
though  they  give  me  the  utmofl  Uneafmefs,  I  know 
net  how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint  her  with. 
She  is  pretty,  drefles  well,  is  rich,  and  gcod-humour'd  $ 
but  either  wholly  negle&s,  or  has  no  Notion  of  that 
which  polite  People  have  agreed  to  diflinguiih  by  the 
Name  of  Delicacy.  After  our  Return  from  a  Walk  the 
other  Day  me  threw  herfelf  into  an  Eibow-Chair,  and 
profefTed  before  a  large  Company,  that/-*?  was  all  c-uer 
In  a  Sweat.  She  told  me  this  Afternoon  that  her  Sto- 
mach afrit;  and  was  complaining  Yefterday  at  Dinner 
of  fomething  thatjluek  in  her  Teeth.  I  treated  her  with 
a  Baiket  of  Fruit  laft  Summer,  which  me  eat  Co  very 
greedily,  as  almoit,  made  me  refoive  never  to  fee  her 
more.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  begin  to  tremble  whenever  I 
fee  her  about  to  fpeak  or  move.  As  fhe  does  not  want 
Senfe,  if  fhe  takes  thefeHintsI  am  happy  ;  if  not,  I  am 
more  than  afraid,  that  thele  1  hings  which  mock  me 
even  in  the  Eehaviour  of  a  Miftrefs,  will  appear  infup- 
portable  in  that  of  a  Wife. 

/  am,    SIR,  Tours,  Sec, 

MY  next  Letter  comes  from  a  Correfpondent  whom 
I  cannot  but  very  much  value,  upon  the  Account  which 
ihe  gives  of  herfelf. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  Am  happily  arrived  at  a  State  of  Tranquillity,  which 

*  ■*■  few  People  envy,  I  mean  that  of  an  old  Maid; 
«  therefore  being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  Medley 
'  of  Follies  which  our  Sex  is  apt  to  contracl  from  their 
'  filly  Fcndnefs  of  yours,  I  read  your  Ralleriea  on  us 
«  without  Provocation.     I  can  fay  with  Hamlet, 

-  Man  delights   not  me, 


Is  or  Woman  neither  

Therefore,  dear  Sir,  as  you  never  fpare  your  own  Sex, 
do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving  what  is  ridiculous  in  ours, 
and  you  will  oblige  at  leafl  one  Woman,    who  is 

Tour  Humble  Servant,     Sufannah  Froft. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

c  T  Am  Wife  to  a  Clergyman,  and  cannot  help  think- 
'  ing  thai:  in  your  Tenth  or  Tithe  Character  of  Wo- 
'  mankind  you  meant  myfelf,  therefore  I  have  no  Quarrel 
'  againft  you  for  the  other  Nine  Characters. 

X  Tour  Humble  Servant,  A.  B. 

N°  218     Friday,  November  9. 


Quid  de  quo  que  ~jiro,   Cif  cut  dicas,  frepe  caveto. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.  1.  1.  v.  68. 


Have  a  care 


Of  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where. 

P  0  o  L  y.1 

I  Happened  the  other  Day,  as  my  Way  is,  to  ftroll  in- 
to a  little  CofFee-houfe  beyond  Aldgate;  and  as  I  fat 
there,     two  or  three  very  plain  fenfible  Men  were 
talking  of  the  Spectator.     One  faid,   he  had  that 
Morning  drawn  the  great  Benefit  Ticket;  another  wiflied 
he  had  ;   but  a  third  ihaked  his  Head  and  faid,  It  was 
pity  that  the  Writer  of  that  Paper  was   fuch  a  fort  of 
.  Man,  that  it  was  no  great  Matter  whether  he  had  it  or 
no.  He  is,  it  feems,  faid  the  good  Man,  the  moll  extra- 
vagant Creature  in  the  World ;  has  run  thro'  vaft  Sums, 
and  yet  been  in  continual  Want;  a  Man,  for  all  he  talks 
fo  well  of  Oeconomy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  Offices  of  Life 
by  reafon  of  his  Profufenefs.     It  would  be  an  unhappy 
Thing  to  be  his  Wife,    his  Child,    or  his  Friend;    and 
yet  he  talks  as  well  of  thofe  Duties  of  Life  as  any  one. 
Much  Reflexion  Ins  brought  me  to  (o  czfy  a  Contempt 
for  every  thing  which  is  falfe,  that  this  heavy  Accufation 
gave  me  no  manner  of  Uneafmefs  ;    but  at  the  fame  time 
it  threw  me  into  deep  Thought  upon  the  Subject  of  Fame 
in  general;  and  I  could  not  but  pity  fuch  as  were  fo  weak, 
s.3  to  v^lue  what  the  common  People  fay  out  of  their 

own 
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own  talkative  Temper  to  the  Advantage  or  Diminution 
of  thofe  whom  they  mention,  without  being  moved  ei- 
ther by  Malice  or  Good-will.  It  will  be  too  long  to 
expatiate  upon  the  Senfe  all  Mankind  have  of  Fame,  and 
the  inexpreilible  Pleafure  which  there  is  in  the  Approba- 
tion of  worthy  Men,  to  all  who  are  capable  of  worthy 
Aftions;  but  methinks  one  may  divide  the  general  Word 
Fame  into  three  different  Species,  as  it  regards  the  dif- 
ferent Orders  of  Mankind  who  have  any  Thing  to  do 
with  it.  Fame  therefore  may  be  divided  into  Glory, 
which  refpefts  the  Hero;  Reputation,  which  is  preferved 
by  every  Gentleman  ;  and  Credit,  which  mufl  be  fup- 
ported  by  every  Tradefman.  Thefe  Poffeffions  in  Fame 
are  dearer  than  Life  to  thefe  Characters  of  Men,  or  rather 
are  the  Life  of  thofe  Chara&ers.  Glory,  while  the  Hero 
purfues  great  and  noble  Enterprifes,  is  impregnable  ; 
and  all  the  Affailants  of  his  Renown  do  but  Ihew  their 
Pain  and  Impatience  of  its  Brightnefs,  without  throwing 
the  leaft  Shade  upon  it.  If  the  Foundation  of  an  high 
Name  be  Virtue  and  Service,  all  that  is  offered  againftit 
is  but  Rumour,  which  is  too  fhort-liv'd  to  Hand  up  ia 
Competition  with  Glory,  which  is  everlafting. 

REPUTATION,  which  is  the  Portion  of  every 
Man  who  would  live  with  the  elegant  and  knowing  Part 
of  Mankind,  is  as  liable  as  Glory,  if  it  be  as  well  found- 
ed ;  and  the  common  Caufe  of  human  Society  is  thought 
concerned  when  we  hear  a  Man  of  good  Behaviour  ca- 
lumniated :  Befides  which,  according  to  a  prevailing 
Cuflom  amongfl  us,  every  Man  has  his  Defence  in  his 
own  Arm  :  and  Reproach  is  foon  checked,  put  out  of 
Countenance,  and  overtaken  by  Difgrace. 

THE  moll  unhappy  of  all  Men,  and  the  moll  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Malignity  or  Wantonnefs  of  the  common 
Voice,  is  the  Trader.  Credit  is  undone  in  Whifpers. 
The  Tradesman's  Wound  is  received  from  one  who  is 
more  private  and  more  cruel  than  the  Ruffian  with  the 
Lanthorn  and  Dagger.  The  Manner  of  repeating  a 
Man's  Name,— As ;  Mr.  Cam,  Oh  f  do  you  leave  your  Money 
at  his  Shop  ?  Why,  do  you  knoiv  Mr.  Searoom  ?  He  is  in- 
deed a  general  Merchant.  I  fay,  I  have  feen,  from  the 
Iteration  of  a  Man's  Name,  hiding  one  Thought  of  him, 
and  explaining  what  you  hide,  by  faying  fomething  to  his 

Advantage 
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Advantage  when  you  (peak,  a  Merchant  hurt  in  his  Credit; 
and  him  who,  every  Day  he  lived,  literally  added  to  the 
Value  of  his  Native  Country,  undone  by  one  who  was 
only  a  Burden  and  a  Blemifh  to  it.  Since  every  Body  who 
knows  the  World  is  fenfible  of  this  great  Evil,  how  care- 
ful ought  a  Man  to  be  in  his  Language  of  a  Merchant? 
It  may  poflibly  be  in  the  Power  of  a  very  fh allow  Crea- 
ture to  lay  the  Ruin  of  the  belt  Family  in  the  moil  opulent 
City ;  and  the  more  fo,  the  more  highly  he  deferves  of 
his  Country  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  farther  he  places  his  Wealth 
out  of  his  Hands,  to  draw  home  that  of  another  Climate. 

I  N  this  Cafe  an  ill  Word  may  change  Plenty  into 
Want,  and  by  a  rafh  Sentence  a  free  and  generous  For- 
tune may  in  a  few  Days  be  reduced  to  Beggary.  How 
little  does  a  giddy  Prater  imagine,  that  an  idle  Phrafe  to 
the  Disfavour  of  a  Merchant,  may  be  as  pernicious  in  the 
Confequence,  as  the  Forgery  of  a  Deed  to  bar  an  Inhe- 
ritance would  be  to  a  Gentleman  ?  Land  {lands  where  it 
did  before  a  Gentleman  was  calumniated,  and  the  State 
of  a  great  Aclion  is  juil  as  it  was  before  Calumny  was  of- 
fered to  diminifh  it,  and  there  is  Time,  Place  and  Occa- 
fion,  expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived  againfl  thofe 
Characters ;  but  the  Trader  who  is  ready  only  for  probable 
Demands  upon  him,  can  have  no  Armour  againfl:  the  Tn- 
quifitive,  the  Malicious,  and  the  Envious,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  Cry  to  his  Difhonour.  Fire  and  Sword 
are  ilow  Engines  of  Definition,  in  Comparifon  of  the 
Babbler  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Merchant. 

FOR  this  Reafon  I  thought  it  an  imitable  Piece  of 
Humanity  of  a  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  had 
great  Variety  of  Affairs,  and  ufed  to  talk  with  Warmth 
enough  againft  Gentlemen  by  whom  he  thought  him- 
felf  ill  dealt  with  ;  but  he  would  never  let  any  thing  be 
urged  againfl  a  Merchant  (with  whom  he  had  any  DiiFe- 
rence)  except  in  a  Court  of  Juflice.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  to 
fpeakillof  a  Merchant,  was  to  begin  his  Suit  with  Judgment 
and  Execution.  One  cannot,  I  think,  fay  more  on  thisOc- 
cafion,  then  to  repeat,  That  the  Merit  of  the  Merchant  is 
above  that  of  all  other  Subjects ;  for  while  he  is  untouched 
in  his  Credit,  his  Hand-writing  is  a  more  portable  Coin 
for  the  Service  of  his  Fellow-Citizens,  and  his  Word  the 
Gold  0^  Ophir  to  the  Country  wherein,  he  refides.  T 
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Fix  ea  nofira  <voco     ■■     -  Ovid.  Met.  1.  1 3 .  v.  1  ai  » 

^£^£  1  fierce  call  our  own* 

THERE  are  but  few  Men,  who  are  not  ambitious 
of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  the  Nation  or 
Country  where  they  live,  and  of  growing  confi- 
derable  among  thofe  with  whom  they  eonverfe.  There 
is  a  kind  of  Grandeur  and  Refpecl,  which  the  meanefl 
and  moft  iniignificantPart  of  Mankind  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure in  the  little  Circle  of  their  Friends  and  Acquaintance. 
The  pooreil  Mechanick,  nay  the  Man  who  lives  upon 
common  Alms,  gets  him  his  Set  of  Admirers,  and  de- 
lights in  that  Superiority  which  he  enjoys  over  thofe  who 
are  in  fomerefpects  beneath  him.  This  Ambition,  which 
is  natural  to  the  Soul  of  Man,  might  methinks  receive  a 
very  happy  Turn  ;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  directed,  con- 
tribute as  much  to  a  Perfon's  Advantage,  as  it  generally 
does  to  his  Uneafmefs  and  Difquiet. 

I  mail  therefore  put  together  fome  Thoughts  on  this 
Subject,  which  I  have  not  .met  with  in  other  Writers ;  and 
ihall  fet  them  down  as  they  have  occurred  to  me,  with- 
out being  at  the  pains  to  connect  or  methodife  them. 

ALL  Superiority  and  Preeminence  that  one  Man  can 
fcave  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  Notion  of  Qua- 
lity y  which,  coniidered  at  large,  is  either  that  of  For- 
tune, Body,  or  Mind.  The  mil  is  that  which  confifts  in 
Birth,  Title,  or  Riches ;  and  is  the  moft  foreign  to  our 
Natures,  and  what  we  can  the  leafl  call  our  own  of  any 
of  the  three  Kinds  of  Quality.  In  relation  to  the  Body, 
Quality  arifes  from  Health,  Strength,  or  Beauty;  which 
are  nearer  to  us^  and  more  a  Part  of  ourfelves  than  the 
former.  Quality,  as  it  regards  the  Mind,  has  its  Rife 
from  Knowledge  or  Virtue ;  and  i3  that  which  is  more 
efiential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  unjted  with  us  than 
either  cf  the  othsf  two, 

THE 
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THE  Quality  of  Fortune,  tho'  a  Man  has  lefs  Reafon 
to  value  himfelf  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the  Body  or 
Mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  Quality  which  makes  the 
nioft  ihining  Figure  in  the  Eye  of  the  World. 

AS  Virtue  is  .the  moil  reafonable  and  genuine  Source 
of  Honour,  we  generally  find  in  Titles  an  Intimation  of 
fome  particular  Merit  that  mould  recommend  Men  to  the 
high  Stations  which  they  poiTefs.  Holinefs  is  afcribed  to 
the  Pope  ;  Majefty  to  Kings ;  Serenity  or  Mildnefs  of 
Temper  to  Princes ;  Excellence  or  Perfe&ion  to  Ambaf- 
fadors ;  Grace  to  Archbifhops ;  Honour  to  Peers  ;  Wor- 
fhip  or  Venerable  Behaviour  to  Magiftrates ;  and  Reve- 
rence, which  is  of  the  fame  Import  as  the  former,  to  the; 
inferior  Clergy. 

IN  the  Founders  of  great  Families,  fuch  Attributes  of 
Honour  are  generally  correfpondent  with  the  Virtues  of 
the  Perfon  to  whom  they  are  applied ;  but  in  the  Depen- 
dents they  are  too  often  the  Marks  rather  of  Grandeur 
than  of  Merit.  The  Stamp  and  Denomination  Hill  con- 
tinues, but  the  intrinfick  Value  is  frequently  loft. 

THE  Death-bed  mews  the  Emptinefs  of  Titles  in  a 
true  Light.  A  poor  difpirited  Sinner  lies  trembling  under 
the  Apprehenfions  of  the  State  he  is  entring  on  ;  and  is 
asked  by  a  grave  Attendant  how  his  Holinefs  does  ? 
Another  hears  himfelf  addreffed  to  under  the  Title  of 
Highnefs  or  Excellency,  who  lies  under  fuch  mean  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Mortality  as  are  the  Difgrace  of  human 
Nature.  Titles  at  fuch  a  time  look  rather  like  Infults 
and  Mockery  than  Refpett. 

THE  Truth  of  it  is,  Honours  are  in  this  World  un- 
der no  Regulation  ;  true  Quality  is  negie&ed,  Virtue  is 
oppreffed,  and  Vice  triumphant.  The  lail  Day  will  rec- 
tify this  Diforder,  and  afiign  to  every  one  a  Station  fui- 
table  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Character,-  Ranks  will  be 
then  adjufted,  and  Precedency  fet  right. 

METHINKS  we  lhould  have  an  Ambition,  if  not 
to  advance  ourfelves  in  another  World,  at  leail  to  pre- 
ferve  our  Poft  in  it,  and  outfhine  our  Inferiors  in  Virtue 
here,  that  they  may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a  State  which 
is  to  fettle  the  Diftin&ion  for  Eternity. 

MEN  in  Scripture  are  called  Strangers  and  Sojourners 
upon  Earth,  and  Life  a  Pilgrimage.    Several  Heathen,  as 
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well  as  Chriftian  Authors,  under  the  fame  kind  of  Me- 
taphor, have  reprefented  the  World  as  an  Jnn,  which 
was  only  defigned  to  furnilh  us  with  Accommodations  in 
this  our  Paffage.  It  is  therefore  very  abfurd  to  think  of 
fetting  up  our  Reft  before  we  come  to  our  Journey's  End, 
and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  Reception  we  mall 
there  meet,  than  to  fix  our  Thoughts  on  the  little  Con- 
veniences and  Advantages  which  we  enjoy  one  above 
another  in  the  Way  to  it. 

E  P 1  C  TE  TUS  makes  ufe  of  another  Kind  of 
Allufion,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  pro- 
per to  incline  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  Poft  in  which 
^Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  here,  fays  he,  as  in 
a  Theatre,  where  every  one  has  a  Fart  allotted  to 
him.  The  great  Duty  which  lies  upon  a  Man  is  to  act 
his  Part  in  Perfection.  We  may  indeed  fay,  that  our 
Part  does  not  fuit  us,  and  that  we  could  acl:  another 
better.  But  this  (fays  the  Philofopher)  is  not  our 
Bufinefs.  All  that  we  are  concerned  in  is  tc  excel 
in  the  Part  which  is  given  us.  If  it  be  an  improper  one, 
the  Fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in  him  who  has  cajl 
our   feveral  Parts,    and  is  the   great   Difpofer  of  the 

Prama. 

THE  Part  that  was  acted  by  this  Philofopher  him- 
felf  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  he  lived  and  died 
a  Slave.  His  Motive  to  Contentment  in  this  Particu- 
lar, receives  a  very  great  Inforcement  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Confideration,  if  we  remember  that  our 
Parts  in  the  other  World  will  be  new  caft,  and  that 
Mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different  Stations  of 
Superiority  and  Preeminence,  in  Proportion  as  they 
have  here  excelled  one  another  in  Virtue,  and  performed 
in  their  feveral  Polls  of  Life  the  Duties  which  belong  to 
them. 

THERE  are  many  beautiful  Paffages  in  the  little 
Apocryphal  Book,  intitled,  The  Wifdom  of  Solomon, 
to  fet  forth  the  Vanity  of  Honour,  and  the  like  tem- 
poral Blelfmgs  which  are  in  fo  great  Repute  among 
Men,  and  to  comfort  thofe  who  have  not  the  PofTei- 
fion  of  them.  It  reprefents  in  very  warm  and  noble 
Terms  this  Advancement  of  a  good  Man  in  the  other 
World,  and  the  great  Surprife  which  it  will  produce 

among 
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among  thofe  who  are  his  Superiors  in  this.  f  Then  (hall 
■  the  righteous  Man  ftand  in  great  Boldnefs  before  tie 
'  Face  of  fuch  as  have  afflicted  him,  and  made  no  Ac- 
'  count  of  his  Labours.  When  they  fee  it,  they  mail' 
'  be  troubled  with  terrible  Fear,  and  mail  be  amazed  at 
'  the  Strangenefs  of  his  Salvation,  fo  far  beyond  all  that 
'  they  looked  for.  And  they  repenting  and  groaning 
'  for  Anguifh  of  Spirit,  fhall  fay  within  themfelves  -, 
'  This  was  he  whom  we  had  fometime  in  Derifion,  and 
'  a  Proverb  of  P%.eproach  We  Fools  accounted  his  Life 
'  Madnefs,  and  his  End  to  be  without  Honour.  Kow  is 
'  he  numbered  among  the  Children  of  God,  and  his 
'  Lot  is  among  the  Saints ! 

I  F  the  Reader  would  fee  the  Defcription  of  a  Life 
that  is  pafTed  away  in  Vanity  and  among  the  Shadows  of 
Pomp  and  Greatnefs,  he  may  fee  it  very  finely  drawn  in 
the  fame  Place.  In  the  mean  time,  fince  it  is  neceffary 
in  the  prefent  Confutation  of  Things,  that  Order  and 
Diftindtion  mould  be  kept  in  the  World,  we  mould  be 
happy,  if  thofe  who  enjoy  the  upper  Stations  in  it,  would 
endeavour  to  furpafs  others  in  Virtue,  as  much  as  in 
Rank,  and  by  their  Humanity  and  Condefcenfion  make 
their  Superiority  eafy  and  acceptable  to  thofe  who  are 
beneath  them ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are- 
in  meaner  Polls  of  Life,  would  confider  how  they  may 
better  their  Condition  hereafter,  and  by  a  juft  Deference 
and  Submiffion  to  their  Superiors,  make  them  happy  in 
thofe  I^lefTings  with  which  Providence  has  thought  iit  to 
diftinguiia  them.  C 
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Rumor ef que  fer it  <vario<<  Virg,  Mn.  12.  v.  22$, 

A  thoufand  Rumours  fpreads, 

S  IX, 

WHY  will  you  apply  to  my  Father  for  my  Love  ? 
I  cannot  help  it  if  he  will  give  you  my  Perfon ; 
but  I  allure  you  it  is  not  in  his  Power,  not 
even  in  my  own,  to  give  you  my  Heart.  Dear  Sir,  do 
but  confider  the  ill  Confequence  of  fuch  a  Match  ;  you 
are  Fifty-five,  I  Twenty-one.  You  are  a  Man  of  Bufi- 
nefs,  and  mightily  converfant  in  Arithmetick  and  making 
Calculations;  be  pleafed  therefore  to  confider  what 
Proportion  your  Spirits  bear  to  mine,  and  when  you 
have  made  a  juft  Eftimate  of  the  neceffary  Decay  on 
one  Side,  and  the  Redundance  on  the  other,  you  will 
aft  accordingly.  This  perhaps  is  fuch  Language  as  you 
may  not  expect  from  a  young  Lady  ;  but  my  Happinefs 
is  at  Stake,  and  I  mult  talk  plainly.  I  mortally  hate 
you ;  and  fo,  as  you  and  my  Father  agree,  you  may 
take  me  or  leave  me  :  But  if  you  will  be  fo  good  as 
'  never  to  fee  me  more,  you  will  for  ever  oblige, 

SIR,   Tour  moji  humble  Servant, 

Henrietta; 
Mr.  Spectator, 
'  r  ■"">  H  E  R  E  are  fo  many  Artifices  and  Modes  of  falfe 

*  A      Wit,    and  fuch  a  Variety  of  Humour  difcovers 

*  itfelf  among  its  Votaries,  that  it  would  be  impofiible 
'  t©  exhaufl  fo  fertile  a  Subject,  if  you  would  think  fit  to 
c  refume  it.    The  following  Inftances  may,  if  you  think 

*  fit,  be  added  by  way  of  Appendix  to  your  Difcourfes 
6  on  that  Subject. 

'  THAT  Feat    of  Poetical  Activity  mentioned  by 

*  Horace,  of  an  Author  who  could  compofe  two  hundred 

*  Verfes  while  he  Hood  upon  one  Leg>  has  been  imitated 

I  (as 
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'  (as  I  have  heard)  by  a  modern  Writer;  who  priding  him- 

■  felf  on  the  Hurry  of  his  Invention,  thought  it  no  fmall 
'  Addition  to  his  Fame  to  have  each  Piece  minuted  with 
1  the  exact  Number  of  Hours  or  Days  it  coll  him  in  the 
'  Compofition.     He  could  tafte  noPraife  till  he  had  ac- 

■  quainted  you  in  how  fhort  Space  of  Time  he  had  de- 
1  ferved  it ;  and  was  not  fo  much  led  to  an  Oftentation 
•  of  his  Art,  as  of  his  Difpatch. 


•Accipe  Jt  i'i:y 


Accipiam  tabulas ;   detur  nobis  locus,  her  a, 
Cujiodes  :  <vidiamus  uter  plus  fcribere  pejjit. 

Hor.  Sat.  4.  1.  1.  v.  14, 

Here's  Pen  and  Ink,  and  Time,  and  Place;  let's  try, 
Who  can  write  moft,  and  fafteft,  you  or  I.     Creech. 

'THIS  was  the  whole  of  his  Ambition  ;  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  but  think  the  Flights  of  this  rapid  Author 
very  proper  to  be  oppofed  to  thofe  laborious  Nothings 
which  you  have  obferved  were  the  Delight  of  the  Ger- 
man Wits,  and  in  which   they  fo  happily  got  rid  of 
fuch  a  tedious  Quantity  of  their  Time. 
■  I  have  known  a  Gentleman  of  another  Turn  of  Hu- 
mour, who,  defpifing  the  Name  of  an  Author,  never 
:  printed  his  Works,  but  contracted  his  Talent,  and  by 
;  the  help  of  a  very  fine  Diamond  which  he  wore  on 
(  his  little  Finger,  was  a  considerable  Poet  upon  Glaf?. 
'  He  had  a  very  good  Epigrammatick  Wit ;  and  there 
;  was    not    a    Parlour   or  Tavern- Window  where   he 
1  vifited  or  dined  for  fome  Years,   which  did  not  re- 
'  ceive  fome  Sketches  or  Memorials  of  it.     It  was  his 
f  Misfortune  at  laft  to  lofe  his  Genius  and  his  Ring  to  a 
'  Sharper  at  Play,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  a 
'  Verfe  fince. 

1  BUT  of  all  Contractions  or  Expedients  for  Wit,  I 
'  admire  that  of  an  ingenious  Projector  whofe  Book  I 
'  have  feen.  This  Virtuofo  being  a  Mathematician,  has, 
6  according  to  his  Tafte,  thrown  the  Art  of  Poetry  into 
1  a  mort  Problem,  and  contrived  Tables  by  which  any 
1  one  without  knowing  a  Word  of  Grammar  or  Senfe, 
'  may,  to  his  great  Comfort,  be  able  to  compofe,  or  ra- 
*  ther  to  erect  Latin  Verfes.     His  Tables  are  a  kind  of 

I  4  *  Poetical 
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Poetical  Logarithms,  which  being  divided  into  feveral 

Squares,  and  all  infcribed  with  fo  many  incoherent 

Words,  appear  to  the  Eye  fomewhat  like  a  Fortunc- 

-  telling  Screen.  What  a  joy  muil  it  be  to  the  unlearned 

'  Operator  to  iind  that  thefe  Words  being  carefully  col-- 

*  le&ed  and  writ  down  in  Order  according  to  the  Pro- 

*  blem,  fcart  of  themfelves  into  Hexameter  and  Penta- 

*  meter  Verfes  ?  A  Friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  Student  in 

*  Aftrclogy,  meeting  with  this  Book,  performed  the 
'  Operation,  by  the  Rules  there  fet  down:  he  mewed 
'  his  Verfes  to  the  next  of  his  Acquaintance,  whohappen- 

*  ed  to  underiland  Latin  :    and  bema;  informed  thev  de- 

*  fcribed   a  Tempeft  of  Wind,    very  luckily  prefixed 

*  them,  together  with  a  Translation,  to  an  Almanack 

*  he  was  jufc  then  printing,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 

*  foretold  the  laft  great  Storm. 

'  I  think  the  only  Improvement  beyond  this,  would 
'  be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  mentioned 

*  to    a  ftupid  Pretender  to  Poetry,    as  the  Project  of  a 

*  Dutch  Mechanick,  viz.   a  Mill  to  make  Verfes.   This 

*  being  the  moil  compendious  Method  of  all  which  have 
'  yet  been  propofed,  may  defer ve  the  Thoughts  of  our 

*  modern  Virtuofi  who  are  employed  in  new  Difcoveries 
'  for  the  publick  Good  :  and  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
'  to  ccnfider,  whether  in  an  Ifland  where  few  are  con- 
1  tent  without  being  thought  Wits,  it  will  not  be  a  com- 
1  mon  Benefit,  that  Wit  as  well  as  Labour  fhould  be 
f  made  cheap. 

/  am,  S  1  R, 

2'our   humble    Servant,    &c. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  OFTEN  dine  at  a  Gentleman's  Houfe,  whera 
there  are  two  young  Ladies  in  themfelves  very 
agreeable,  but  very  cold  in  their  Behaviour,  becauie 
they  underiland  me  for  a  Perfon  ihat  is  to  break  my 
Mind,  as  the  Phraie  is,  very  fuddenly  to  one  of  them. 
But  I  take  this  Way  to  acquaint  them,  that  I  ana  not  in 
Love  with  either  of  them,  in  Hopes  they  will  ufe  me 
with  that  agreeable  Freedom  and  Indifference  which 

*  the/ 
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«  they  do  all  the  reft  of  the  World,  and  not  to  drink  to 
«  one  another  only,  but  fometimes  call  a  kind  Look,  with 
t  their  Service  to, 

SIR,  Tour  humble  Servant' 

Mr.  Spectator, 

'T  AMa  young  Gentleman,  and  take  it  for  a  Piece  of 
'  -*■  Good-breeding  to  pull  off  my  Hat  when  I  fee  any 
'  thing  peculiarly  charming  in  any  Woman,  whether  I 
'  know  her  or  not.  I  take  care  that  there  is  nothing 
'  ludicrous  or  arch  in  my  Manner,  as  if  I  were  to  betray 
'  a  Woman  into  a  Salutation  by  way  of  Jeft  or  Humour ; 
'  and  yet  except  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  I  find  me 
■  ever  takes  it  for  a  Rule,  that  me  is  to  look  upon  this. 

*  Civility  and  Homage  I  pay  to  her  fuppofed  Merit,  as 

*  an  Impertinence  or  Forwardnefs  which  me  is  to  ob- 
'  ferve  and  negleft.  I  wifh,  Sir,  you  would  fettle  the 
'  Bufinefs  of  Salutation;  and  pleafe  to  inform  me  how 
'  I  mall  refill  the  fudden  Impulfe  I  have  to  be  civil  t® 

*  what  gives  an  Idea  of  Merit ;  or  tell  thefe  Creaturefe 

*  how  to  behave  themfelves  in  Return  to  the  Efteem  I 

*  have  for  them.  My  Affairs  are  fuch,  that  your  Deci- 

*  fion  will  be  a  Favour  to  me,    if  it  be  only  to  fave  the 

*  unneceffary  Expence  of  wearing  out  my  Hat  fo  faft 

*  as  I  do  at  prefent. 

2  amy 

$  1  R, 

Tours,  T.  D. 

P.  S.  '  THERE  are  feme  that  do  know  me,  and 
f  woa't  bow  to  me.  T 


I  5  Tw/daj, 
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From  Eggs,  which  fir  ft are  fet  upon  the  Board > 
To  Apples  ripe,  with  which  it  /aft  is  ft  or  d. 

WHEN  I  have  finifhed  any  of  my  Speculations, 
it  is  my  Method  to  confider  which  of  the  an- 
cient Authors  have  touched  upon  the  Subject 
that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  fome  cele- 
brated Thought  upon  it,  or  a  Thought  of  my  own  ex- 
preffed  in  better  Words,  or  fome  Similitude  for  the  II- 
luftration  of  my  Subject.  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the 
Motto  of  a  Speculation,  which  I  rather  choofe  to  take  out 
of  the  Poets  than  the  Profe -writers,  as  the  former  gene- 
rally give  a  finer  Turn  to  a  Thought  than  the  latter, 
and  by  couching  it  in  few  Words,  and  in  harmonious 
Numbers,   make  it  more  portable  to  the  Memory. 

MY  Reader  is  therefore  fure  to  meet  with  at  leaft  one 
good  Line  in  every  Paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  Imagi- 
nation entertained  by  a  Hint  that  awakens  in  his  Memory 
fome  beautiful  PafTage  of  a  Ciaffick  Author. 

IT  was  a  Saying  of  an  ancient  Philofopher,  which  I 
£nd  fome  of  our  Writers  have  afcribed  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  perhaps  might  have  taken  occanon  to  repeat 
it,  That  a  good  Face  is  a  Letter  of  Recommendation.  It 
naturally  makes  the  Beholders  inquifitive  into  the  Per- 
fon  who  is  the  Owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepoffefTes 
them  in  his  Favour.  A  handfom  Motto  has  the  fame 
Effect.  Befides  that  it  always  gives  a  fupernurnerary 
Beauty  to  a  Paper,  and  is  fometimes  in  a  manner  necef- 
fary  when  the  Writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  appear  a 
Paradox  to  vulgar  Minds,  as  itihews  that  he  is  fupported 
by  good  Authorities,  and  is  not  fingular  in  his  Opinion. 

I  mull  confefs,  the  Motto  is  of  little  Ufe  to  an  un- 
learned Reader,  for  which  Reafon  I  confider  it  only  as  a 
Word  to  the  Wife,    But  as  for  my  unlearned  Friends,  if 

they 
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they  cannot  relifh  the  Motto,  I  take  care  to  make  Pro- 
viiion  for  them  in  the  Body  of  my  Paper.  If  they  do 
not  underftand  the  Sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know 
very  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with  Entertainment 
in  the  Houfe ;  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleafed 
than  with  a  plain  Man's  Compliment,  who,  upon  his 
Friend's  telling  him  that  he  would  like  the  Spectator  much 
better  if  he  underftood  theMotto,  replied,  That  good  Win* 
needs  no  Bujh, 

I  have  heard  of  a  Couple  of  Preachers  in  a  Country 
Town,  who  endeavoured  which  ihould  outfhine  one 
another,  and  draw  together  the  greateft  Congregation. 
One  of  them  being  well  verfed  in  the  Fathers,  ufed  to 
quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin  Sentence  to  his  illite- 
rate Hearers,  who  it  feems  found  themfelves  fo  edified 
by  it,  that  they  flocked  in  greater  Numbers  to  this  learn- 
ed Man  than  to  his  Rival.  The  other  finding  his  Congre- 
gation mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length 
what  was  the  Occafion  of  it,  refolved  to  give  his  Parifh 
a  little  Latin  in  his  Turn  ;  but  being  unacquainted  with 
any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digefted  into  his  Sermons  the 
whole  Book  of  j^W  Genus,  adding  however  fuch  Ex- 
plications to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the  Benefit 
of  his  People.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in  pr&- 
fenii,  which  he  converted  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
Ufe  of  his  Pariihioners.  This  in  a  very  little  time 
thickned  his  Audience,  filled  his  Church,  and  routed  his 
Antagonift. 

THE  natural  Love  to  Latin,  which  is  fo  prevalent 
in  our  common  People,  makes  me  think  that  my  Specu- 
lations fare  never  the  worfe  among  them  for  that  little 
Scrap  which  appears  at  the  Head  of  them  ;  and  what 
the  more  encourages  me  in  the  Ufe  of  Quotations  in  an 
unknown  Tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  Ladies,  whofe  Ap- 
probation I  value  more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned 
World,  declare  themfelves  in  a  more  particular  manner 
pleafed  with  my  Greek  Mottos. 

DESIGNING  this  Day's  Work  for  a  Differtation 
upon  the  two  Extremities  of  my  Paper,  and  having  alrea- 
dy difpatch'd  my  Motto,  I  (hall,  in  the  next  Place,  difcourfe 
upon  thofe  fmgle  Capital  Letters,  which  arc  placed  at  the 
End  of  it;  and  which  have  afforded  great  Matter  *f  Specu- 
lation 
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lation  to  the  Curious.  I  have  heard  various  Conjectures 
upon  this  Subject.  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  Mark  of 
thofe  Papers  that  are  written  by  the  Clergyman,  though 
others  afcribe  them  to  the  Club  in  generai :  That  the 
Papers  marked  with  R  were  written  by  my  Friend  Sir 
Roger:  That  L  fignifies  the  Lawyer,  whom  I  have 
defcribed  in  my  fecond  Speculation ;  and  that  T  ftands 
for  the  Trader  or  Merchant :  But  the  Letter  X,  which 
is  placed  at  the  End  of  fome  few  of  my  Papers,  is 
that  which  has  puzzled  the  whole  Town,  as  they  can- 
not think  of  any  Name  which  begins  with  that  Let- 
ter, except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of 
them  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  Hand  in  thefe 
Speculations. 

I  N  Anfwer  to  thefe  inquifitive  Gentlemen,  who  have 
many  of  them  made  Inquiries  of  me  by  Letter,  I  mufl 
tell  them  the  Reply  of  an  ancient  Philofopher,  who  car- 
ried fomething  hidden  under  his  Cloke.  A  certain  Ac- 
quaintance defiring  him  to  let  him  know  what  it  was  he- 
covered  fo  carefully ;  I  cover  it,  fays  he,  on  purpofe  that 
you  fiould  not  know.  I  have  made  ufe  of  thefe  obfcure 
Marks  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  They  are,  perhaps,  little 
Amulets  or  Charms  to  preserve  the  Paper  againft  the 
Fafcination  and  Malice  of  evil  Eyes ;  for  which  Reafon 
I  would  not  have  my  Reader  furprifed  ;  if  hereafter  he 
fees  any  of  my  Papers  marked  with  a  Q,  a  Z,  a  Y,  aa 
&c.  or  with  the  Word  Abracadabra. 

I  mall,  however,  fo  far  explain  myfelf  to  the  Reader, 
as  to  let  him  know  that  the  Letters,  C,  L,  and  X,  are 
Cabaliftical,  and  carry  more  in  them  than  it  is  proper 
for  the  World  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thofe  who  are 
verfed  in  the  Phiiofophy  of  Pythagoras,  and  fwear  by  the 
*letrachtys,  that  is  the  Number  Four,  will  know  very  well 
that  the  Number  Ten,  which  is  fignified  by  the  Le  ter  X, 
(and  which  has  fo  much  perplexed  the  Town)  has  in 
it  many  particular  Powers;  that  it  is  called  by  Plaionlck 
Writers  the  Complete  Number;  that  One,  Two,  Three 
and  Four  put  together  make  up  the  Number  Ten  ;  and 
that  Ten  is  all.  But  thefe  are  not  Myfteries  for  ordinary 
Readers  to  be  let  into.  A  Man  mull  have  fpent  many 
Years  in  hard  Study  before  he  saa  arrive  at  the  Know- 
ledge of  them, 

W£ 
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WE  had  a  Pvabbinical  Divine  in  England,  who  was 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  EJJ'ex  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Time, 
that  had  an  admirable  Head  for  Secrets  of  this  Nature. 
Upon  his  taking  the  Doclor  of  Divinity's  Degree,  he 
preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  upon  the 
Firft  Verfe  of  the  Firft  Chapter  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Chro- 
?:icles)'m  which,  fays  he,  you  have  the  three  following  Words, 

Adam,  Sheth,  Enojb. 
He  divided  this  fhortText  into  many  Parts,  and  by  difco- 
vering  feveral  Mylleries  in  each  Word,  made  a  molt  learn- 
ed and  elaborate  Difcourfe.  The  Name  of  this  profound 
Preacher  was  Dr.  Alabajier,  of  whom  the  Reader  may 
find  a  more  particular  Account  in  Dr.  Fullers  Book  of 
Englijh  Worthies.  This  Inflance  will,  I  hope,  convince  my 
Readers  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fine  Writing 
in  the  Capital  Letters  which  bring  up  the  Rear  of  my 
Paper,  and  give  them  fome  Satisfaction  in  that  Particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  Explication  of  thefe  Matters,  I  mull  re- 
fer them  to  Time,  which  difcovers  all  Things.  C 
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Cur  alter  fratrum  cejjare,  cif  ludere,  cif  ungi, 
Prof er at  Herodis  paknetis  pinguibus — 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  v.  183. 
Why,  of  two  Brothers,  one  his  Pleafure  loves, 
Prefers  his  Sports  to  Herod  's  fragrant  Groves.       Cre  e  c  h. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  I  ",|  HERE  is  one  thing  I  have  often  look'd  for  in 
J^      your  Papers,  and  have  as  often  wondered  to  find 

*  myfelf  difappointed;  the  rather,  becaufe  I  think 

*  it  a  Subject  every  way  agreeable  to  your  Deiign,  and  by 
'  being  left  unattempted  by  others,  feems  referved  as  a 
'  proper*  Employment  for  you  ;    I  mean  a  Difquifition, 

*  from  whence  it  proceeds,    that  Men  of  the  brighteft 

*  Parts,  and  moll  comprehenfive  Genius,  completely  fur- 
'  nillied  with  Talents  for  any  Province  in  human  Af- 
'  fairs ;  fuch  as  by  their  wife  LefTons  of  Oeconomy  to  others 
I  have  made  it  evident,  that  they  have  the  jufteft  Notions 

1  of 
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*  of  Life,  and  of  true  Senfe  in  the  Conduct  of  it i 

(  from  what  unhappy  contradictious  Caufe  it  proceeds, 
'  that  Perfons  thus  finifhed  by  Nature  and  by  Art,  ihould 
«  fo  often  fail  in  the  Management  of  that  which  they  (o 

*  well  underftand,  and  want  the  Addrefs  to  make  a  right 
«  Application  of  their  own  Rules.  This  is  certainly  a  pro- 
'  digious  Inconfiftency  in  Behaviour,  and  makes  much 
'  fuch  a  Figure  in  Morals  as  a  monftrous  Birth  in  Na- 

*  turals,   with  this  Difference  only,    which  greatly  ag- 

*  gravates  the  Wonder,  that  it  happens  much  more  fre- 

*  quently;  and  what  aBlemifh  does  it  caft  upon  Wit  and 

*  Learning  in  the  general  Account  of  the  World  ?  And 
'  in  how  difadvantageous  a  Light  does  it  expofe  them 

*  to  the  bufy  Clafs  of  Mankind,  that  there  mould  be 
c  fo  many  Inilances  of  Perfons  who  have  fo  conducted 
?  their  Lives  in  fpite  of  thefe  tranfcendent  Advantages, 
'  as  neither  to  be  happy  in  themfelves,  nor  ufeful  to  their 

*  Friends ;  when  every  Body  fees  it  was  intirely  in  their 

*  own  Power  to  be  eminent  in  both  thefe  Characters?  For 
'  my  part,  I  think  there  is  no  Reflexion  more  aftonifhing, 

*  than  to  confider  one  of  thefe  Gentlemen  fpending  a  fair 

*  Fortune,  running  in  every  Body's  Debt  without  the 

*  leaft  Apprehenfion  of  a  future  Reckoning,  and  at  laft 

*  leaving  not  only  his  own  Children,  but  pombly  thofe  of 

*  other  People,  by  his  Means,  in  ltarving  Circumftances ; 

*  while  a  Fellow,  whom  one  would  fcarce  fufpeft  to  have 

*  a  human  Soul,   fhall  perhaps  raife  a  vail  Eftate  out  of 

*  Nothing,  and  be  the  Founder  of  a  Family  capable  of 

*  being  very  confiderable  in  their  Country,  and  doing 
'  many  illuftrious  Services  to  it.     That  this  Cbfervation 

*  is  jufl,  Experience  has  put  beyond  all  Difpute.    But 

*  though  the  Fact  be  fo  evident  and  glaring,  yet  the 
e  Cauies  of  it  are  fiiil  in  the  Dark  j  which  makes  me 

*  perfuade  myfelf,  that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  Piece 
'  of  Entertainment  to  the  Town,  to  inquire  into  the 
'  hidden  Sources  of  fo  unaccountable  an  Evil. 

lam,  SIR, 

Tour  moji  Humble  Servant. 

WHAT  this  Correfpondent  wonders  at,  has  beenMat- 
ter  of  Admiration  ever  fince  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as 

frumaa 
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human  Life.  Horace  refle&s  upon  this  Inconfiflency  very 
agreeably  in  the  Character  of  Tigellius,  whom  he  makes  a 
mighty  Pretender  to  Oeconomy,  and  tells  you,  you  might 
one  Day  hear  him  fpeak  the  moft  philofophick  Things 
imaginable  concerning  being  contented  with  a  little,  and 
his  Contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  NeceiTaries,  and  in 
half  a  Week  after  fpend  a  thoufand  Pound.  When  he 
fays  this  of  him  with  relation  to  Expence,  he  defcribes 
him  as  unequal  to  himfelf  in  every  other Circumftance  of 
Life.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider  lavifh  Men  carefully, 
we  fhali  find  it  always  proceeds  from  a  certain  Incapaci- 
ty of  poffeffing  themfelves,  and  finding  Enjoyment  in 
their  own  Minds.  Mr.  Dryden  has  exprefled  this  very 
excellently  in  the  Character  of  Zimri. 

A  Man  fo  various ',  that  he  feem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  Mankind's  Epitome. 

Stiff  in  Opinion,  always  in  the  Wrong, 

Was  every  Thing  by  Starts,   and  Nothing  long} 

But  in  the  Courfe  of  one  revolving  Moon, 

Was  Chymijl,  Tidier,  State/man,  and  Buffoon. 

Then  all  for  Women,  Painting,  Rhiming,  Drinking^ 

Be/ides  ten  thoufand  Freaks  that  died  in  thinking  ; 

Blejl  Madman,  vuho  could  every  Hour  employ 

Jnfomething  nevj  to  vjijh  or  to  enjoy  ! 

In  fquandring  Wealth  'was  his  peculiar  Art} 

Nothing  voent  unrevjarded  but  Defert* 

THIS  loofe  State  of  the  Soul  hurries  the  Extravagant 

from  one  Purfuit  to  another;  and  the  Reafon  that  his  Ex- 

pences  are  greater  than  another's,  is,  that  his  Wants  are 

alfo  more  numerous.     But  what  makes  fo  many  go  on 

in  this  Way  to  their  Lives  End,  is,  that  they  certainly  do 

not  know  how  contemptible  they  are  in  the  Eyes  of  the 

reft  of  Mankind,  or  rather,  that  indeed  they  are  not  fo 

contemptible  as  they  deferve.    Tidly  fays,  it  is  the  greateit 

of  Wickednefs  to  leflen  your  paternal  Eilate.  And  if  a  Man 

would  thoroughly  confider  how  much  worfe  than  Banifh- 

ment  it  mull  be  to  his  Child,  to  ride  by  the  Eftate  which 

mould  have  been  his,  had  it  not  been  for  his  Father's  In- 

juftice  to  him,   he  would  be  fmitten  with  the  Reflexion 

Baore  deeply  than  can  be  underftood  by  any  but  one  who 

fs 
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h  a  Father.  Sure  there  can  be  nothing  more  afflicting, 
than  to  think  it  had  been  happier  for  his  Son  to  have 
been  born  of  any  other  Man  living  than  himfelf. 

IT  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  very  important  LefTon,  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary 
Life,  and  to  be  able  to  relifh  your  Being  without  the 
Tranfport  of  fome  Paffion,  or  Gratification  of  fome  Ap- 
petite. For  want  of  this  Capacity,  the  World  is  filled  with, 
Whetters,  Tipplers,  Cutters,  Sippers,  and  all  the  nume- 
rous Train  of  thofe  who,  for  want  of  Thinking,  are  forced 
to  be  ever  exerciiing  their  Feeling  or  Tafting.  It  would 
be  hard  on  this  Occafion  to  mention  the  harmlefs 
Smokers  of  Tobacco  and  Takers  of  Snuff. 

THE  flower  Part  of  Mankind,  whom  my  Correfpon- 
dent  wonders  fnould  get  Eftates,  are  the  more  immediately 
formed  for  that  Purfuit :  They  can  expeft  diftant  Things 
without  Impatience,  becaufe  they  are  not  carried  out  of 
their  Way  either  by  violent  Paffion  or  keen  Appetite  to 
any  Thing.  To  Men  addicted  to  Delights,  Bufinefs  is  an 
Interruption  ;  to  fuch  as  are  cold  to  Delights,  Bufinefs  is 
an  Entertainment.  For  which  Reafon  it  was  faid  to  one 
who  commended  a  dull  Man  for  his  Application,  No 
^ 'hanks  to  him ;  if  he  had  no  Bufinefs,  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do.  T 
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O  fua<vis  Anima  !  qualem  te  dicam  bonam 
Antehacfuife,    tales  cum  fint  reliquiae  ! 

Phaedr.  Fab.  i.   1.  3.  v.  5.. 

O  fvueet  Soul!   ho<w  good  mufi  you  have  been  heretofore*. 
tuhen  your  Remains  are  fo  delicious  ! 

HEN  I  reflect  upon  the  various  Fate  of  thofe 
Multitudes  of  ancient  Writers  who  flourimed  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  I  confider  Time  as  an  immenfe 
Ocean,  in  which  many  noble  Authors  are  intirely  fwal- 
lowed  up,  many  very  much  mattered  and  damaged,  fome 
quite  disjointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while  fome  have 
wholly  efcaped  the  common  Wreck ;  but  the  Number  of 
the  lait  is  very  fmall. 
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apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  <vafio.  Virg.^En.  I .  v.  1 22. 
One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vail  Abyfs. 

AMONG  the  mutilated  Poets  of  Antiquity,  there 
is  none  vvhofe  Fragments  are  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of 
Sappho.  They  give  us  a  Tafte  of  her  Way  of  v-'riting, 
which  is  perfectly  conformable  with  that  extraordinary 
Character  we  find  of  her,  in  the  Remarks  of  thofe 
great  Criticks  who  were  converfant  with  her  Works 
when  they  were  intire.  One  may  fee  by  what  is  left 
of  them,  that  ihe  followed  Nature  in  all  h*-r  Thoughts, 
without  defcending  to  thofe  little  Points,  Conceits,  and 
Turns  of  Wit  with  which  many  of  our  modern  Ly- 
ricks  are  fo  miferably  infected.  Her  Soul  feems  to  have 
been  made  up  of  Love  and  Poetry  :  She  felt  the  Paflion 
in  all  its  Warmth,  and  defcribed  it  in  all  its  S;mptoms. 
She  is  called  by  ancient  Authors  the  Tenth  Mule;  and 
by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacus  the  Son  of  Vulcan, 
who  breathed  out  nothing  but  Flame.  I  do  not  know, 
by  the  Character  that  is  given  of  her  Works,  whether 
it  is  not  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind  that  they  are  loft. 
They  are  filled  with  fuch  bewitching  Tcndernefs  and 
Rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
given  them  a  Reading. 

AN  inconilant  Lover,  called  Phaon,  occafioned  great 
Calamities  to  this  poetical  I  ady.  She  fell  defperately  in 
Love  with  him,  and  took  a  Voyage  into  Sicily,  in  Pur- 
fuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  himfelf  thither  on 
purpofe  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  .ifland,  and  on 
this  Occafion,  me  is  fuppofed  to  have  made  the  Hymn  to 
Venus,  with  a  Translation  of  which  I  mall  preient  my 
Reader.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  for  procuring  that 
Happinefs  which  flie  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon  was  ftill  ob- 
durate, 3.ndSappho  fo  tranfportedwith  the  Violence  of  her 
Pailion,that  ihe  was  refolved  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  Price. 

THERE  was  a  Promontory  in  Acarnania  called  Leu- 
cate,  on  the  Top  of  which  was  a  little  Temple  dedicated 
to  Apollo.  In  this  Temple  it  was  ufual  for  dcfpairirig  Lo- 
vers to  make  their  Vows  in  fecret,  and  afterwards  to  fling 
themfelves  from  the  Top  of  the  Precipice  into  the  Sea, 
where  they  were  fometimes  taken  up  alive.  This  Place 
was  therefore  called,  The  Lover  s  Leap-,  and  whether  or  no 

the 
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the  Fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  Resolution  that  could 
p-ufh  them  to  fo  dreadful  a  Remedy,  or  the  Bruifes  which 
they  often  received  in  their  Fall,  banifhed  all  the  tender 
Sentiments  of  Love,  and  gave  their  Spirits  another  Turn; 
thofe  who  had  taken  this  Leap  were  obferved  never  to 
relapfe  into  that  Paffion.  Sappho  tried  the  Cure,  but  pe- 
riihed  in  the  Experiment. 

AFTER  having  given  this  ihort  Account  of  Sappho 
fo  far  as  it  regards  the  following  Ode,  I  fhall  fub- 
join  the  Tranflation  of  it  as  it  was  fent  me  by  a  Friend, 
whofe  admirable  Paftorals  and  Winter-Piece  have  been 
already  fo  well  received.  The  Reader  will  find  in  it  that 
pathetick  Simplicity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  him,  and  (o 
fuitable  to  the  Ode  he  has  here  tranflated.  This  Ode  in 
the  Greek  (befides  thofe  Beauties  obferved  by  Madam 
DacierJ  has  feveral  harmonious  Turns  in  the  Words, 
which  are  not  loft  in  the  Englijh.  I  muft  farther  add, 
that  the  Tranflation  has  preferved  every  Image  and  Sen- 
timent of  Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  has  all  the  Eafe  and 
Spirit  of  an  Original .  In  a  word,  if  the  Ladies  have  a 
mind  to  know  the  Manner  of  Writing  praclifed  by  the  fo 
much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may  here  fee  it  in  its  ge- 
nuine and  natural  Beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  affected 
Ornaments. 

AnHYMN  to  VENUS. 

I. 

O  Venus  Beauty  of  the  Skies, 

To  whom  a  Thoufand  Temples  rife, 

Gaily  falfe  in  gentle  Smiles, 

Full  of  Lo^ve -perplexing  Wiles  ; 

O  Goddefs  !  from  my  Heart  remove 

The  wafting  Cares  and  Pains  of  Lovf. 

II. 

If  ever  thou   haft  kindly   heard 
A  Song  in  foft  Diftrefs  preferrd, 
Propitious   to    my  tuneful  Vonv, 
O  gentle  Goddefs  !    hear  me  now. 
Defend  thou  bright,     immortal  Gueft, 
In  all  thy  radiant  Charms  confeftt 

III.  Thou 
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in. 

Thou  once  didfl  leave  Almighty  Jove> 

And  all  the  Golden  Roofs  above : 

The  Car  thy  wanton  Sparrows  drew, 

Hovring  in  Air  they  lightly  flew  ; 

As  to  my  Bower  they  wingd  th&ir  Way, 

I  Jaw  their  quivering  Pinions  play. 

The  Birds   difmijl   (while  you  remain  J 
Bore   back  their  empty  Car   again : 
Then  you  with  Looks   divinely  mild, 
In  e-iiry  heavnly  Feature  fmiPd, 
And  ajk'd  what  new  Complaints  I  madi^ 
And  why  I  caltd  you  to  my  Aid  ? 

V. 
What  Frenzy  in  my  Bofom  ragd, 
And  by  what  Cure  to   be  afjuagdt 
What  gentle  Youth  I  would  allure, 
Whom  in  my  artful  Toils  fecure? 
Who  does  thy  tender  Heart  fubdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 

VI. 
The*  now  he  fhuns  thy  longing  Arms, 
He  foon  Jhall  court  thy  flighted  Charms  5 
The?  now  thy  Offerings  he  defpife, 
He  foon  to  thee  Jhall  facrifice ; 
Thd>  novo  he  freeze,   he  foon  Jhall  burn? 
And  be  thy  Viclim  in  his  Turn. 

VII. 
Celejlial  Viftant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  Prejhice  I  implore  t 
In  Pity  come  and  eafe  my  Grief, 
Bring  my  difemperd  Soul  Relief, 
Favour  thy  Suppliant's  hidden  Fires, 
And  give  me  All  my  Heart  dejires. 

M  ADAM  Dacier  obferves,  there  is  fomething  very 
pretty  in  that  Circumftance  of  this  Ode,  wherein  Venus  is 
defcribed  as  fending  away  her  Chariot  upon  her  Arrival  at 
Sappho's  Lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  a  fhort  tran- 
fient  Vint  which  me  intended  to  make  her.  This  Ode 
was  preserved  by  an  eminent  Greek  Critick,  who  inferted 
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it  intire  in  his  Works,  as  a  Pattern  of  Perfection  in  the 
Structure  of  it. 

LONGINUS  has  quoted  another  Ode  of  this  great 
ToettCs,  which  is  likewife  admirable  in  its  Kind,  and  has 
been  trahflated  by  the  fame  Hand  with  the  foregoing  one. 
I  mall  oblige  my  Reader  with  it  in  another  Paper.  In 
the  mean  while,  I  cannc:  but  wonder,  that  thefe  two 
finimed  Pieces  have  never  been  attempted  before  by  any 
of  our  own  Countrymen.  But  the  Truth  of  it  is,  the 
Compofitions  of  the  Ancients,  which  have  not  in  them 
any  of  thofe  unnatural  Witticiims  that  are  the  Delight  of 
ordinary  Readers,  are  extreme  /  difficult  to  render  into 
another  Tongue,  fo  as  the  Beauties  of  the  Original  may 
not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the  Trunflation.  .  C 
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—  Fulgente  trahit  conjlriftos  Gloria  curru 

I\on  n:inus  ignotos  generojts  —      Hor.  Sat.  6.  I.I.  V.  23. 

—  Glory  s  Jhining  Chariot  fiviftly  draws 

With  equal  Whirl  the  noble  and  the  bafe.  CREECH, 

IF  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  Multitude  of  Mankind, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  Principles  of  Attion 
in  every  Individual,  it  will,  I  think,  feem  highly  pro- 
bable that  Ambition  runs  through  the  whole  Species,  and 
that  every  Man  in  Proportion  to  the  Vigour  of  his  Com- 
plexion is  more  or  lefs  a&uated  by  it.  It  is.  indeed  no 
uncommon  Thing  to  meet  with  Men,  who,  by  the  na- 
tural Bent  of  their  Inclinations,  and  without  the  Disci- 
pline of  Philofophy,  afpire  not  to  the  Heights  of  Power 
and  Grandeur;  who  never  fet  their  Hearts  upon  a  nume- 
rous Train  of  Clients  and  Dependencies,  nor  other  gay 
Appendages  of  Greatnefs;  who  are  contented  with  a  Com- 
petency, and  will  not  molefl  their  Tranquillity  to  gain  an 
Abundance:  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that 
fuch  a  Man  is  not  Ambitious ;  his  Defires  may  have  cut 
out  another  Channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  Purfuits ; 
the  Motive  however  may  be  ftill  the  fame;  and  in  thefe 

Cafes 
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Cafes  likewife  the  Man  may  be  equally  punYd  on  with 
the  Deiire  of  Diltin&ion. 

THOUGH  the  pure  Confcioufnefs  of  worthy  Ani- 
ons, abitradted  from  the  Views  of  popular  Applaufe,  be 
to  a  generous  Mind  an  ample  Reward,  yet  the  Defire  of 
Diftindtion  was  doubtlefs  implanted  in  our  Natures  as 
an  additional  Incentive  to  exert  ourfelves  in  virtuous 
Excellence. 

THIS  Paflion  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  Purpofes  ;  fo  that  we  may 
account  for  many  of  the  Excellencies  and  Follies  of  Life 
upon  the  fame  innate  Principle,  to  wit,  the  Deiire  of 
being  remarkable:  For  this,  as  it  has  been  differently 
cultivated  by  Education.  Study  and  Converfe,  will  bring 
forth  fuitable  Effects  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous  Dii- 
pofition,  or  a  corrupt  Mind ;  it  does  accordingly  exprefs 
itfelf  in  Acts  of  Magnanimity  or  felnih  Cunning,  as  it 
meets  with  a  good  or  a  weak  Underftanding.  As  it  has 
been  employed  in  embellifhing  the  Mind,  or  adorning 
the  Outfide,  it  renders  the  Man  eminently  praife-wor- 
thy  cr  ridiculous.  Ambition  therefore  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined only  to  one  Paffion  or  Purfuit ;  for  as  the  fame 
Humours,  in  Conflitutions  otherwife  different,  affect  the 
Body  after  different  Manners,  fo  the  fame  afpiring  Prin- 
ciple within  us  fometimes  breaks  forth  upon  one  Object, 
fometimes  upon  another. 

IT  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  is  as  great  Deiire 
of  Glory  in  a  Ring  of  Wreftlers  or  Cudgel -Players,  a3  in 
any  other  more  refined  Competition  for  Superiority.  No 
Man  that  could  avoid  it,  would  ever  fuffer  his  Head  to 
be  broken  but  out  of  a  Principle  of  Honour.  This  is  the 
fecret  Spring  that  pufhes  them  forward ;  and  the  Supe- 
riority which  they  gain  above  the  undiftinguihYd  many, 
.does  more  than  repair  thofe  Wounds  they  have  received 
in  the  Combat.  'Tis  Mr.  Wallers  Opinion,  that  Julius 
Cafor,  had  he  not  been  Mailer  of  the  Roman  Empire,  would 
in  all  Probability  have  made  an  excellent  Wreitler. 

Great  Julius   on  the  Mountains  .bred, 
A  Flock  perhaps  or  Herd  had  led ; 
He  that  the  World  fab  dud,    had  been 
Mat  the  bejl  Wreftler  on  the  Green. 

That 
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That  he  fubdu'd  the  World,  was  owing  to  the  Acci- 
dents of  Art  and  Knowledge ;  had  he  not  met  with 
thofe  Advantages,  the  fame  Sparks  of  Emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  diftin- 

fuifh  himfelf  in  fome  Enterprife  of  a  lower  Nature.- 
ince  therefore  no  Man's  Lot  is  fo  unalterably  fixed  in 
this  Life,  but  that  a  thoufand  Accidents  may  either  for- 
ward or  difappoint  his  Advancement,  it  is,  methinks,  a 
pleafant  and  inoffenfive  Speculation,  to  confider  a  great 
Man  as  diveiled  of  all  the  adventitious  Circumftances  of 
Fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down  in  one's  Imagination  to 
that  low  Station  of  Life,  the  Nature  of  which  bears  fome 
cliftant  Refemblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at  prefent  pof- 
fefled  of.  Thus  one  may  view  him  exercifing  in  Minia- 
ture thofe  Talents  of  Nature,  which  being  drawn  out  by 
Education  to  their  full  Length,  enable  him  for  the  Dis- 
charge of  fome  important  Employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  may  raife  uneducated  Merit  to  fuch  a  Pitch  of 
Greatnefs  as  may  feem  equal  to  the  poffible  Extent  of 
his  improved  Capacity. 

THUS  Nature  furnifhes  a  Man  with  a  general  Ap- 
petite of  Glory,  Education  determines  it  to  this  or  that 
particular  Object.  The  Defire  of  Diftinction  is  not,  I 
think,  in  any  Inftance  more  obfervable  than  in  the  Va- 
riety of  Outfides  and  new  Appearances,  which  the 
modilh  Part  of  the  World  are  obliged  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  themfelves  remarkable;  for  any  Thing 
glaring  and  particular,  either  in  Behaviour  or  Apparel, 
is  known  to  have  this  good  Effect,  that  it  catches  the 
Eye,  and  will  not  fufFer  you  to  pafs  over  the  Perfon  {o 
adorned  without  due  Notice  and  Obfervation.  Jt  has 
likewife,  upon  this  Account,  been  frequently  refented 
as  a  very  great  Slight,  to  leave  any  Gentleman  out  of  a 
Lampoon  or  Satire,  who  has  as  much  Right  to  be  there 
as  his  Neighbour,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  the  Perfon  not 
eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  this  paiho- 
nate  Fondnefs  for  Diflinction  are  owing  various  fro- 
lickfom  and  irregular  Practices,  as  fallying  out  into 
Nocturnal  Exploits,  breaking  of  Windows,  fmging  of 
Catches,  beating  the  Watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a 
Day,  killing  a  great  Number  of  Horfes ;  with  many 
other  Ente/prifes  of  th$  like  fiery  Nature ;  For  certainly 
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many  a  Man  is  more  rakifh  and  extravagant  than  he 
would  willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on 
and  give  their  Approbation. 

ONE  very  common,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
abfurd  Ambition  that  ever  mewed  itfelf  in  human  Na- 
ture, is  that  which  comes  upon  a  Man  with  Experience 
and  old  Age,  the  Seaion  when  it  might  be  expected  he 
mould  be  wifeft ;   and  therefore  it  cannot  receive  any  of 
thofe  lefTeningCircum. lances  which  do,  in  fome  meafure, 
excufe  the  disorderly  Ferments  of  youthful  Blood:  I  mean 
the  Paflion  for  getting  Money,  exclufive  of  the  Character 
of  the  provident  Father,  the  affectionate  Husband,  or  the 
generous  Friend.  It  may  be  remarked,    for  the  Comfort 
of  honefl:  Poverty,  that  this  Defire  reigns  moll  in  thofe 
who  have  but  few  good  Qualities  to  recommend  them. 
This  is  a  Weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  Soil.  Huma- 
nity, Good-nature,  and  the  Advantages  of  a  liberal  Edu- 
cation,  are  incompatible  with  Avarice.     Tis  ftrange  to 
fee  how  fuddenly  this  abject  Paflion  kills  all  the  noble 
Sentiments  and  generous  Ambitions  that  adorn  human 
Nature;    it  renders  the  Man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevilh  and   cruel  M after,  a  fevere  Parent,    an  unfoci- 
able  Husband,  a  diftant  and  miflrultful  Friend.  But  it  is 
more  to  the  prefent  Purpofe  to  confider  it  as  an  abfurd 
Paflion  of  the  Heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious  Affection 
of  the  Mind.    As  there  are  frequent  Inflances  to  be  met 
with  of  a  prcud  Humility,  fo  this  Paflion,  contrary  to 
molt  others,  affects  Applaufe,  by  avoiding  all  Show  and 
Appearance ;  for  this  Reafon  it  will  not  fometimes  endure 
even   the  common  Decencies  of    Apparel.    A  covetous 
Man  will  call  himfelf  poor,   that  you  may  Jbotb  bis  Fa?iity 
by  co7itradicli?ig  bim.     Love  and  the  Defire  of  Glory, 
as  they  are  the  moft  natural,  fo  they  are  capable  of  being 
refined  into  the  moft  delicate  and  rational  Paflions.   'Tis 
true,   the  v   ie  Man  who  ftrikes  out  of  the  fecret  Paths 
of  a  priva     ^ife,  for  Honour  and  Dignity,  allured  by  the 
Splendor  of  a  Court,  and  the  unfelt  Weight  of  publick 
Employment,  whether  he  fucceeds  in  his  Attempts  or  no, 
ufually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  Greatnefs  to 
difcern  the  Dawbing;  he  is  then  defirous  of  extricating 
himfelf  out  of  the  Hurry  of  Life,  that  he  may  pafs  away 
_ihe  Remainder  of  his  Days  in  Tranquillity  and  Retirement. 

IT 
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IT  may  be  thought  then  but  common  Prudence  in  a 
Man  not  to  change  a  better  S'ate  for  a worfe,  nor  ever  to 
quit  that  which  he  knows  he  fhall  take  up  again  with 
Pleafure;    and   yet  if  human  Life  be  not  a  little  moved 
with  the  gentle  Gales  of  Hopes   and  Fears,  there  may 
be  fome  Danger  of  its  ftagnating  in  an  unmanly  Indolence 
and  Security.  It  is  a  known  Story  of  Domitian,  that  after 
he  had  poffefTed  himfelf  of  the  Roman  Empire,  his  De- 
iires  turn'd  upon  catching  Flies.    A&ive  and  mafculine 
Spirits  in  the  Vigour  of  Youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
remain  at  Reft  ;   If  they  debar  themfelves  from  aiming 
at  a  noble  Objedt,  their  Delires  will  move  downwards,  and. 
they  will  feel  themfelves  actuated  by  fome  low  and  abject 
Paflion.  Thus  if  you  cut  off  the  top  Branches  of  a  Tree, 
and  will  not  fuffer  it  to  grow  any  higher,    it  will  not 
therefore  ceafe  to  grow,  but  will  quickly  moot  out  at  the 
Bottom.  The  Man  indeed  who  goes  into  the  World  only 
with  the  narrow  Views  of  Self-interefl,  who  catches  at 
the  Applaufe   of  an  idle  Multitude,  as  he  can  find  no 
folid  Contentment  at  the  End  of  his  Journey,  fo  he  de- 
fences to  meet  with  Difappointments  in  his  Way;  but  he 
who  is  actuated  by  a  noble  Principle,  whofe  Mind  is  fo 
far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  Profpect  of  his  Country's 
Good,  who  is  enamoured  with  that  Praife  which  is  one 
of  the  fair  Attendants  of  Virtue,  and  values  not  thofe  Ac- 
clamations which  are  not  feconded  by  the  impartial  Tefti- 
mony  of  his  own  Mind  ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  Sta- 
tion which  Providence  has  at  prefent  allotted  him,  but 
yet  would  willingly  advance  himfelf  by  juftifiable  Means 
to  amore-rifmg  and  advantageous  Ground;  fuch  a  Man 
is  warmed  with  a  generous  Emulation;    it  is  a  virtuous 
Movement  in  him  to  wilh  and  to  endeavour  that  his 
Power  of  doing  Good  may  be  equal  to  his  Will. 

THE  Man  who  is  fitted  out  by  Nature,  and  fent  into 
the  World  with  great  Abilities,  is  capable  of  doing  great 
Good  or  Mifchief  in  it.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
Care  of  Education  to  infufe  into  the  untainted  Youth 
early  Notices  of  juflice  and  Honour,  that  fo  the  poffible 
Advantages  of  good  Parts  may  not  take  an  evil  Turn, 
nor  be  perverted  to  bafe  and  unworthy  Purpofes.  It  is 
the  Bufinefs  of  Religion  and  Philofophy  not  fo  much 
to  extinguiih  our  Pafiions,  as  to  regulate  and  direct  them 

to 
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to  valuable  well-chofen Objects:  When  thefe  have  point- 
ed out  to  us  which  Courfe  we  may  lawfully  fleer,  'tis  no 
Harm  to  fet  out  all  our  Sail ;  if  the  Storms  and  Tempefh 
of  Adverfity  mould  rife  upon  us,  and  not  fuffer  us  to 
make  the  Haven  where  we  would  be,  it  will  however 
prove  no  fmall  Confolation  to  us  in  thefe  Circumftances, 
that  we  have  neither  miftaken  our  Courfe,  nor  fallen  in- 
to Calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

RELIGION  therefore  (were  we  to  confider  it  no 
farther  than  as  it  interpofes  in  the  Affairs  of  this  Life)  is 
highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  Veneration  ;  as  it 
fettles  the  various  Pretenfions,  and  otherwife  interfering 
Interefts  of  mortal  Men,  and  thereby  confults  the  Harmo- 
ny and  Order  of  the  great  Community  ;  as  it  gives  a 
Man  room  to  play  his  Part,  and  exert  his  Abilities;  as  it 
animates  to  Actions  truly  laudable  in  themfelve3,  in  their 
Effecls  beneficial  to  Society ;  as  it  infpires  rational 
Ambition,  correct  Love,  and  elegant  Defire. 


N°  225      Saturday,  November  17. 


Nullum  numen  abejlji  jit  Prudentia 

Juv.  Sat.  io.v.  365. 

Prudence  fupplies  the  Want  ofevry  God. 

IHave  often  thought  if  the  Minds  of  Men  were  laid 
open,  we  mould  fee  but  little  Difference  between 
that  of  the  wife  Man  and  that  of  the  Fool.  There 
are  infinite  Reveries,  numberlefs  Extravagancies,  and  a 
perpetual  Train  of  Vanities  which  pafs  through  both.  The 
great  Difference  is  that  the  firft  knows  how  to  pick  and 
cull  his  Thoughts  for  Converfation,  by  fuppreffing  fome, 
and  communicating  others ;  whereas  the  other  lets  them 
all  indifferently  fly  out  in  Words.  This  fort  of  Difcre- 
tion,  however,  has  no  Place  in  private  Converfation  be- 
tween intimate  Friends.  On  fuch  Occafions  the  wifeft  Men 
very  often  talk  like  the  weakeft  ;  for  indeed  the  talking 
with  a  Friend  is  nothing  elie  but  thinking  aloud. 
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TULLV  has  therefore  very  juftly  expofed  a  Precept 
delivered  by  fome  ancient  Writers,  That  a  Man  Ihould 
live  with  his  Enemy  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might*leave 
him  room  to  become  his  Friend;  and  with  his  Friend 
in  fuch  amanner,  that  if  he  became  his  Enemy,  it  mould 
not  be  in  his  Power  to  hurt  him.  The  firft  Part  of  this 
Rule,  which  regards  our  Behaviour  towards  an  Enemy, 
is  indeed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential ;  but 
the  latter  Part  of  it  which  regards  our  Behaviour  towards 
a  Friend,  favours  more  of  Cunning  than  of  Difcretion, 
and  would  cut  a  Man  off"  from  the  greatefr.  Pleafures  of 
Life,  which  are  the  Freedoms  of  Converfation  with  a 
Bofom  Friend.  Befides  that  when  a  Friend  is  turned  in- 
to an  Enemy,  and,  (as  the  Son  of  Siracb  calls  him)  a 
Bewrayer  of  Secrets,  the  World  is  juft  enough  to  accufe 
the  Perfidioufnefs  of  the  Friend,  rather  than  the  Indif- 
cretion  of  the  Perfon  who  confided  in  him. 

DISCRETION  does  not  only  mew  itfelf  in  Words, 
but  in  all  the  Circumftsnces  of  Action  ;  and  is  like  an 
Under-Agent  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in 
the  ordinary  Concerns  of  Life. 

THERE  are  many  more  mining  Qualities  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  but  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  as  Difcretion  ; 
it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  Value  to  all  the  reft,  which 
fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  Times  and  Places,  and 
turns  them  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Perfon  who  is  pof- 
fiffed  of  them.  Without  it  Learning  is  Pedantry,  and 
Wit  Impertinence ;  Virtue  itfelf  looks  like  Weaknefs  ; 
the  belt  Parts  only  qualify  a  Man  to  be  more  fprightly  ia 
Errors,  and  active  to  his  own  Prejudice. 

NOR  does  Difcretion  only  make  a  Man  the  Matter  of 
his  own  Parts,  but  of  other  Mens.  The  difcreet  Man 
finds  out  the  Talents  ofthofe  he  converfes  with,  and 
knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper  Ufes.  Accordingly 
if  we  look  into  particular  Communities  and  Divifions  of 
Men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  Man,  not  the 
Witty,  nor  the  Learned,  nor  the  Brave,  who  guides  the 
Converfation,  and  gives  Meafures  to  the  Society.  A  Man 
with  great  Talents,  but  void  of  Difcretion,  is  like  Poly- 
fbemus  in  the  Fable,  ftrong  and  blind,  endued  with  an 
irrefiftible  Force,  which  for  want  of  Sight  is  of  no  Ufe 
to  him. 

THOUGH 
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THOUGH  a  Man  has  all  other  Perfections,  and 
wants  Difcretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  Confequence  in 
the  World  ;  but  if  he  has  this  fingle  Talent  in  Perfec- 
tion, and  but  a  common  Share  of  others,  he  may  do 
what  he  pleafes  in  his  particular  Station  of  Life. 

AT  the  fame  time  that  I  think  Difcretion  the  moll 
ttfeful  Talent  a  Man  can  be  Mailer  of,  I  look  upon  Cun- 
ning to  be  the  Accomplilhment  of  little,  mean,  ungene- 
rous Minds.     Difcretion  points  out  the  nobleft  Ends  to 
us,  and  purfues  the  moft  proper  and  laudable  Methods  of 
attaining  them  :  Cunning  has  only  private  felfifh  Aims, 
and  fticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  fucceed. 
Difcretion  has  large  and  extended  Views,  and,  like  a 
well-formed  Eye,  commands  a  whole  Horizon:  Cunning 
is  a  Kind  of  Short-fightednefs,  that  difcovers  the  mi- 
nuteft  Objecls  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  ta 
difcern  things  at  a  diltance.    Difcretion,  the  more  it  is 
difcovered,  gives  a  greater  Authority  to  the  Perfon  who 
potfelfes  it :  Cunning,  when  it  is  once  detefted,  lofes  its 
Force,  and  makes  a  Man  incapable  of  bringing  about 
even  thofe    Events  which   he  might  have  done,   had 
he  palled  only  for   a  plain  Man.    Difcretion  is  the  Per- 
fection of  Reafon,  and  a  Guide  to  us  in  all  the  Duties  of 
Life;  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  Inftinct,  that  only  looks  out 
after  our  immediate  Intereft  and  Welfare.    Difcretion  is 
only  found  in  Men  of  Itrong  Senfe  and  good  Underftand- 
ings :     Cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  Brutes  them- 
felves,    and  in  Perfons  who  are  but  the  fewell  Removes 
from  them.     In  Ihort  Cunning  is  only  the  Mimick  of 
Difcretion,  and  may  pafs  upon  weak  Men,  in  the  fame 
manner  as   Vivacity  is   often  miftaken   for  Wit,    and 
Gravity  for  Wifdom. 

THE  Call  of  Mind  which  is  natural  to  a  difcreet 
Man,  makes  him  look  forward  into  Futurity,  and  con- 
fider  what  will  be  his  Condition  Millions  of  Ages  hence, 
as  well  as  what  it  is  at  prefent.  He  knows  that  the  Mi- 
fery  or  Happinefs  which  are  referv'd  for  him  in  another 
World,  loie  nothing  of  thtir  Reality  by  being  placed 
at  fo  great  Diflance  from  him.  The  Objecls  do  not  ap- 
pear little  to  him  becaufe  they  are  remote.  He  confiders 
that  thofe  Pleafures  and  Pains  which  lie  hid  in  Eternity, 
approach   nearer   to  him  every  Moment,  and  will  be 
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prefent  with  hirn^  in  their  full  Weight  and  Meafure,  as 
much  as  thofe  Pains  and  Pleafures  which  he  feels  at  this- 
very  Inftant.  For  this  Reafon  he  is  careful  to  fecure  to 
himfelf  that  which  is  the  proper  Happinefs  of  his  Nature, 
and  the  ultimate  Defign  of  his  Being.  He  carries  his 
Thoughts  to  the  End  of  every  A&ion,  and  confiders  the 
moll  diflant  as  well  as  the  moll  immediate  Effects  of  it. 
He  fuperfedes  every  little  Profpedl  of  Gain  and  Advan- 
tage which  offers  itfelf  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  con- 
Jiftent  with  his  Views  of  an  Hereafter.  In  a  word,  his 
Hopes  are  full  of  Immortality,  his  Schemes  are  large  and 
glorious,  and  his  Conduct  fuitable  to  one  who  knows  his 
true  Intereft,  and  how  to  purfue  it  by  proper  Methods. 

I  have,  in  this  EfTay  upon  Difcretion,  confiuered  it  both 
as  an  Accompliihment  and  as  a  Virtue,    and  have  there- 
fore defcribed  it  in  its  full  Extent ;    not  only  as  it  is  con- 
verfant  about  worldly  Affairs,  but  as  it  regards  our  whole 
Existence ;  not  only  as  it  is  the  Guide  of  a  mortal  Crea- 
ture, but  as  it  is  in  general  the  Director  of  a  reafonable 
Being.     It  is  in  this  Light  that  Difcretion  is  reprefented 
by  the  wife  Man,    who  fometimes  mentions  it  under  the 
Name  of  Difcretion,  and  fometimes  under  that  of  Wif- 
dom.  It  is  indeed  (as  defcribed  in  the  latter  Part  of  this 
Paper)  the  greateft  Wifdom,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
Power  of  every  one  to  attain.     Its  Advantages  are  infi- 
nite, but  its  Acquifition  eafy;  or  to  fpeak  of  her  in  the 
Words  of  the  Apocryphal  Writer  whom  I  quoted  in  my 
laft  Saturday's  Paper,  IVifdom  is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth 
away,  yet  Jhe  is  eafily  feen  of  them  that  love  her,  and  found 
of  fuch  as  feek  her.     She  preventeth  them  that  defire  her,  in 
making  h  erf  elf  fir jl  known  unto  them.     He  that  feeketh  her 
early,  /ball  have  no  great  Travel :  for  he  Jb all  find  her  fit- 
ting at  his  Doorj.     To  think  therefore  upon  her  is  Perfetlion 
of  Wifdom,  andwhofo  vjatcheth  for  her /ball  quickly  be  with- 
cut  Care.     For  Jhe  goeth  about  feeking  fuch  as  are  worthy  of 
her,  Jbeweth  herfelf  favourably  unto  them  in  the  Ways,  and 
tneeteib  them  in  every  Thought.  Q 
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•Mutum  eft  piclura  poema. 


A  Pi  ft ure  is  a  Poem  without  Words. 

I  Have  very  ofcen  lamented  and  hinted  my  Sorrow  in 
feveral  Speculations,  that  the  Art  of  Painting  is- 
made  fo  little  Ufe  of  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
Manners.  When  we  coniider  that  it  places  the  Action 
of  the  Perfon  reprefented  in  the  mod  agreeable  Afpect 
imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  exprefs  the  Paifion  or 
Concern  as  it  fits  upon  him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  under 
thofe  Features  the  Height  of  the  Painter's  Imagination, 
What  ftrong  Images  of  Virtue  and  Humanity  might  we 
not  expect  would  be  inftilled  into  the  Mind  from  the 
Labours  of  the  Pencil  ?  There  is  a  Poetry  which  would 
be  understood  with  much  lefs  Capacity,  and  lefs  Expence: 
of  Time,  than  what  is  taught  by  Writings ;  but  the  Ufe 
of  it  is  generally  perverted,  and  that  admirable  Skill  pro- 
ftituted  to  the  bafeft  and  moll  unworthy  Ends.  Who  is 
the  better  Man  for  beholding  the  mo&  beautiful  Venus , 
the  beft  wrought  Bacchanal,  the  Images  of  Sleeping  Cu- 
pids, languishing  Nymphs,  or  any  of  the  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  Gods,  GoddefTes,  Demigods,  Satyrs,  Poly- 
phemes,  Sphinxes,  or  Fawns  ?  But  if  the  Virtues  and 
Vices,  which  are  fometimes  pretended  to  be  reprefented 
under  fuch  Draughts,  were  given  us  by  the  Painter  in 
the  Characters  of  real  Life,  and  the  Perfons  of  Men  and 
Women  whofe  Actions  have  rendered  them  laudable 
or  infamous  ;  we  mould  ^ot  fee  a  good  Hiitory-Piece 
without  receiving  an  inftrudtive  Lecture.  There  needs- 
no  other  Proof  of  this  Truth,  than  the  Teilimony  of 
every  reafonable  Creature  who  has  feen  the  Cartons  in 
her  Majefty's  Gallery  at  Hampton-Court :  Thefe  are  Re« 
prefentations  of  no  lefs  Actions  than  thofe  of  our  blef- 
fed  Saviour  and  his  Apoitles.  As  I  now  fit  and  recol- 
lect the  warm  Images  which  the  admirable  Raphael  has 
xaifed,  it  is  impoflible  even  from  the  faint  Traces  in  one's 
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Memory  of  what  one  has  not  feen  thefe  two  Years,  to. 
be  unmoved  at  the  Horror  and  Reverence  which  appear 
W  the  whole  Aflembly  when  the  mercenary  Man  fell- 
down  dead;  at  the  Amazement  of  the  Man  born  blind,, 
when  he  firft  receives  Sight ;  or  at  the  gracekfs  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Sorcerer,  when  he  is  ftruck  blind.  The  Lame, 
when  they  firft  find  Strength  in  their  Feet,  ftand  doubt- 
ful of  their  new  Vigour.  The  heavenly  Apoftles  ap- 
pear acting  thefe  great  Things,  with  a  deep  Senfe  of 
the  Infirmities  which  they  relieve,  but  no  Value  of  them- 
felves  who  adminiiter  to  their  Weaknefs.  They  know 
themfelves  to  be  but  Inftruments ;  and  the  generous  Dif- 
trefs  they  are  painted  in  when  divine  Honours  are  of- 
fered to  them,  is  a  Reprefentation  in  the  moll  exquifite 
Degree  of  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs.  When  St.  Paul  is 
preaching  to  the  Atheniafis,  with  what  wonderful  Art  are 
almoft  all  the  different  Tempers  of  Mankind  repre- 
fented  in  that  elegant  Audience  ?  You  fee  one  credudous 
of  all  that  is  faid,  another  wrapt  up  in  deep  Sufpence, 
another  faying  there  is  fome  Reafon  in  what  he  fays, 
another  angry  that  the  Apoftle  deftroys  a  favourite  Opi- 
nion which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up,  another  wholly 
convinced  and  holding  out  his  Hands  in  Rapture,  while 
the  Generality  attend,  and  wait  for  the  Opinion  of 
thofe  who  are  of  leading  Characters  in  the  Aflembly.  I 
will  not  pretend  fo  much  as  to  mention  that  Chart  on 
which  is  drawn  the  Appearance  of  our  blefled  Lord  after 
his  Refurrection.  Preient  Authority,  late  Sufferings,  Hu- 
mility and  Majefly,  defpotick  Command,  and  divine 
Love,  are  at  once  feated  in  his  celeftial  Afpect.  The  Fi- 
gures of  the  eleven  Apoftles  are  all  in  the  fame  Pafhon  of 
Admiration,  but  difcover  it  differently  according  to  their 
Characters.  Peter  receives  his  Mafters  Orders  on  his 
Knees  with  an  Admiration  mixed  with  a  more  particular 
Attention  :  The  two  next  with  a  more  open  Ecftafy, 
though  ftill  conftrained  by  the  Awe  of  the  divine  Pre- 
fence  :  The  beloved  Difciple,  whom  I  take  to  be  the 
Right  of  the  two  firft  Figures,  has  in  his  Countenance 
Wonder  drowned  in  Love;  and  the  laft  Perfonage,  whofe 
Back  is  towards  the  Spectators,  and  his  Side  towards  the 
Prefence,  one  would  fancy  to  be  St.  Thomas,  as  abafhed 
by  the  Conscience  of  his  former  Diffidence  i  which  per- 
plexed 
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plexed  Concern  it  is  poflible  Raphael  thought  too  hard  a 
Tafic  to  draw  but  by  this  Acknowledgment  of  the  Diffi- 
culty to  defcribe  it. 

THE  whole  Work  is  an  Exercife  of  the  higheft  Piety 
in  the  Painter ;  and  all  the  Touches  of  a  religious  Mind 
are  expreffed  in  a  Manner  much  more  forcible  than  can 
poffibly  be  performed  by  the  moll  moving  Eloquence. 
Thefe  invaluable  Pieces  are  very  jullly  in  the  Hands  of 
the  greateft  and  moll  pious  Sovereign  in  the  World ;  and 
cannot  be  the  frequent  Objedl  of  every  one  at  their  own 
Leifure :  But  as  an  Engraver  is  to  the  Painter  what  a 
Printer  is  to  an  Author,  it  is  worthy  Her  Majefty's  Name, 
that  me  has  encouraged  that  noble  Artift,  Monfieur 
Dorigny,  to  publiih  thefe  Works  of  Raphael.  We  have  of 
this  Gentleman  a  Piece  of  the  Transfiguration,  which, 
I  think,  is  held  a  Work  fecond  to  none  in  the  World. 

METHINKS  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our  People 
©f  Condition  after  their  large  Bounties  to  Foreigner* 
of  no  Name  or  Merit,  mould  they  overlook  this  Oc- 
calion  of  having,  for  a  trifling  Subfcription,  a  Work 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  a  Man  of  Senfe  to  behold ,. 
without  being  warmed  with  the  noblefl  Sentiments  that 
can  be  infpired  by  Love,  Admiration,  Companion,  Con- 
tempt of  this  World,  and  Expectation  of  a  better. 

IT  is  certainly  the  greatell  Honour  we  can  do  our 
Country,  to  diftinguiih  Strangers  of  Merit  who  apply 
to  us  with  Modeily  and  Diffidence,  which  generally  ac- 
companies Merit.  No  Opportunity  of  this  Kind  ought 
to  be  neglected;  and  a  moduli  Behaviour  mould  alarm 
us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lofe  fomething:  excel- 
lent  under  that  Difadvantage  in  the  Pefi'effor  of  that 
Quality.  My  Skill  in  Paintings,  where  one  is  not  di- 
rected by  the  Paflion  of  the  Pictures,  is  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  I  am  in  very  great  Perplexity  when  I  offer 
to  fpeak  of  any  Performances  of  Painters  of  Landfkips,, 
Buildings,  or  fingle  Figures.  This  makes  me  at  a  lois 
how  to  mention  the  Pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  expofes  to 
Sale  by  Auction  on  Wednefday  next  in  Shandois-Jlreet : 
But  having  heard  him  commended  by  thofe  who  have 
bought  of  him  heretofore  for  great  Integrity  in  his  Deal- 
ing, and  overheard  him  himfelf  (tho'  a  laudable  Painter) 
iky,  Nothing  of  his  own  was  fit  to  come  into  the  Room 

K  4  with 
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with  thcfe  he  had  to  fell,  I  fear'd  I  fnould  lofe  an  Oc- 
caiion  of  ferving  a  Man  of  Worth,  in  omitting  to  fpeak 
of  his  Auction.  T 
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T&V  pCLiTAV  cLTTG^VS  Hi    Kl'(JiCL7a,  TvVdL  (LhlV ' y.(tl 
'  Q-Tcp  7 COS  du'nvf  ffKCTTtctCZ?)  'Oat/J    0    y£l-7TiV(, 
£lNftt  U-h     •'SrO&fl6?*J,  T&  >g  //Cty  T€oP  ettPv  7ilVK7d.!. 

Theocr> 

IN  my  laft  Thurfdays  Paper  I  made  mention  of  a  Place 
called  The  Lover  s  Leap,  which  I  find  has  raifed  a  great 
Cuiioiity  among  feveral  of  my  Correfpondent?.  I 
there  told  them  that  this  I  eap  was  ufed  to  be  taken 
from  a  Promontory  of  Leucas.  This  Leucas  was  for- 
merly a  Part  of  AcarnarAa,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  nar- 
row Neck  of  Land,  which  the  Sea  has  by  Length  of 
Time  overflowed  and  walhed  away  ;  fo  that  at  prefent 
Leucas  is  divided  from  the  Continent,  and  is  a  little  Ifland 
in  the  Ionian  Sea.  'I  he  Promontory  of  this  Jfland,  from 
whence  the  Lover  took  his  Leap,  was  formeily  called 
Leucate.  If  the  Reader  has  a  mind  to  know  both  the 
J  Hand  and  the  Promontory  by  their  modern  Titles, 
he  will  find  in  his  Map  the  ancient  Ifland  of  Leucas  under 
the  Name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the  ancient  Promontory  of 
Leucate  under  the  Name  of  The  Cafe  of  St.  Mauro. 

S I  IN  L  E  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  Antiquity,  I 
mull  obferve  that  Theocritus  in  the  Motto  prefixed  to 
my  Paper,  defcribes  one  of  his  defpairing  Shepherds 
ad'drefling  himfelf  to  his  Miftrefs  after  the  following 
manner,  Mas!  What  will  become  of  me!  Wretch  that 
I  am  !  Will  you  not  hear  me  ?  Til  thronv  off  my  Clothes, 
and  take  a  Leap  into  that  Part  of  the  Sea  nxhich  is 
fo  much  frequented  ky  Olphis  the  Fifkerman.  And  the? 
1  Jhculd  ejeape  mith  my  Life,  I  knew  ycu  njciil  be 
fleafed  with   it.      I    ihall   leave    it    with   the  Criticks 

to 
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to  determine  whether  the  Place,  which  this  Shepherd  fo 
particuJarly  points  out,  was  not  the  above-mentioned 
Leucate,  or  at  leaft  fome  other  Lover's  Leap  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  had  the  fame  Effect.  I  cannot  believe, 
as  all  the  Interpreters  do,  that  the  Shepherd  means  no- 
thing farther  here  than  that  he  would  drown  himfelf, 
fince  he  reprefents  the  IiTue  of  his  Leap  as  doubtful,  by- 
adding,  That  if  he  mould  efcape  with  Life,  he  knows  his 
Miftrefs  would  be  pleafed  with  it;  which  is  according  to 
our  Interpretation,  that  fhe  would  rejoice  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  Lover  who  was  fo  troublefcm  to  her. 

AFTER  this  fnort  Preface,  I  mall  prefent  my  Plea- 
der with  fome  Letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this 
Subject.     The  firit  is  fent  me  by  a  Pkyiician. 

Mr,  Spectator, 

THE  Lover's  Leap,  which  you  mention  in  your 
223d  Paper,  was  generally,  I  believe,  a  very  ef- 
fectual Cure  for  Love,  and  not  only  for  Love,  but  for 
all  other  Evils.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  was  iuch  a 
Leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  Paf- 
fion  for  Leaner.  A  Man  is  in  no  Danger  of  breaking 
his  Heart,  who  breaks  his  Neck  to  prevent  it.  I  know 
very  well  the  Wonders  which  ancient  Authors  relate 
concerning  this  Leap  ;  and  in  parcicular,  that  very- 
many  Perfons  who  tried  it,  e  leaped  n&t  only  «ritii 
their  Lives  bat  their  Limbs.  If  by  this  Means  they 
got  rid  of  their  Love,  tho'  it  may  in  part  be  aferibed 
to  the  Reafons  you  give  for  it  -,  why  may  not  wer 
fuppofe  that  the  cold  Bath  into  which  thev  plunged- 
themfeives.  had  alio  fome  Share  in  their  Cure  ?  A- 
Leap  into  the  Sea  or  into  any  Creek  of  S  'iters, 

very  often  gives  anew  Motion  to  the  Spirit,  and  a  nc 
Turn  to  the  Blood ;  for  which  Reafon  we  prescribe  ir 
in  Diftemrers  which  no  other  Medicine  will  reach.  J 
could  produce  a  Quotation  out  of  a  very  reneial 
Author,  in  which  the  Frenzy  produced  by  Love,  is 
compared  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  3i:ing  of  a 
mad  Do*  Bu:  as  this  Comvarifon  ij  a  little  too  ccane 
for  your  Paper,  and  might  look  a;  if  it  were  cited  to 
ridicule  the  Author  who  has  made  ufe  of  it;  I  i- 

iy  hint  at  it,  and  defire  you  to  oosfidei  whether.  .:  \ 
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Frenzy  produced  by  thefe  two   different  Caufes  be  of 
the  fame  Nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be  cured  by 

*  the  feme  Means. 

lam,  SIR, 

Tour  moji  humble.  Servant, 

and  Well-vcijher, 

AESCULAPIUS.. 
Mr.  Spectator, 

I  Am  a  young  Woman  crofTed  in  Lore.  My  Story  i» 
xery  long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  Heads 
of  it :  A  young  Gentleman,  after  having  made  his  Ap- 
plications tome  for  three  Years  together,  and  filled  my 
Head  with  a  thoufand  Dreams  of  Happinefs,  fome  few 
Days  fince  married  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what  Part 
of  the  World  your  Promontory  lies,  which  you  call  The 
Lowers  Leap,  and  whether  one  may  go  to  it  by  Land  ? 
But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  loll  its  Virtue,  and  that  a 
Woman  of  our  Times  would  find  no  more  Relief  in 
taking  fuch  a  Leap,  than  in  fir.ging  an  Hymn  to  Venus, 
So  that  I  mull  cry  out  with  Dido  in  Drydens  Virgil, 

A1*  !  cruel  Heaven,  thai  made  no  Cure  for  Love  / 

Tour  difcoxfolate  Servant, 

ATHENAIS. 

Mister  Spictat»r, 

«   \  K  Y  Heart   is  fo  full   of  Lofes   and  Paffions  for 

*  XV-L  Mrs.  G<winifrid,  and  me  is  fo  pettifh  and  over- 

*  run  with  Cholers  againll  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good 
'  Happinefs  to  have  my  Dwelling  (which  is  placed  by 

*  my  Creat-Cranfather  upon  thePottom  of  an  Hill)  no 
«  fartruer  Difcance  but  twenty  Mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap, 
«  I  would  indeed  indeafour  to  preak  my  Neck  upon 

*  it  on  Purpofe.     Now,  good  Miller  Spictatur  of 

*  Crete  Pritaiv,  you  mult  know  it  there  is  in  Caer- 
1  narvanjhire  a  very  pig  Mountain,  the  Clory  of  all 
htWalts-,  which  is  named  Penmainmaure,    and  you  mull 

*  alfo  know,  it  is  no  great  Journey  on  Foot  from  me  ; 
*.b,utthe   Road  is  flony  and  bad  for  Shooes.     Now, 

*  there  is  upon  the  Forehead  of  this  Mountain  a  very 

'T  high 
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'  high  Rock,  (like  a  Parifh  Steeple)  that  cometh  a  huge 
1  deal  over  the  Sea  j  fo  when  I  am  in  my  Melancholies, 

*  and   I  do  throw  myfelf  from  it,    I  do  defire  my  fery 

*  good  Friend  to  tell  me  in  his  Spiclatur,  if  I  mall  be 

*  cure  of  my  griefous  Lofes ;  for  there  is  the  Sea  clear  as 

*  Glafs,  and  as  creen  as  the  Leek :  Then  likewife  if  I  be 
'  drown,  and  preak  my  Neck,  if  Mrs.  Gnmntfrid  will 
'  not  lofe  me  afterwards.    Pray  be  fpeedy  in  your  An- 

*  fwers,  for  I  am  in  crete  Hafte,  and  it  is  my  Tefires  to 
c  do  my  Pufmefs  without  Lofs  of  Time.  I  remain  with. 
'  cordial  AfFeclions,  your  ever  lofing  Friend,. 

Dwuytb  ap  Sbenkyn. 

P.  S.  '  My  Law-fuits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but 
'  I  have  loft  my  Caufes ;  and  fo  have  made  my  Refolu- 
'  tions  to  go  down  and  leap  before  the  Frofts  begin  ;  for 

*  I  am  apt  to  take  Colds. 

RIDICULE,  perhaps,  is  a  better  Expedient  againlt 
Love  than  fober  Advice,  and  I  am  of  Opinion,  thatii/«- 
dibras  and  Dor.  Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the. 
Extravagancies  of  this  Paffion,  as  any  of  the  old  Philo- 
fophers.  I  mall  therefore  publifh  very  fpeedily  the 
Translation  of  a  little  Greek  Manufcript,  which  is  fent 
me  by  a  learned  Friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  Piece 
of  thofe  Records  which  were  kept  in  the  Temple  of 
Jpollo,  that  flood  upon  the  Promontory  of  Leucate.  The 
Reader  will  find  it  to  be  a  Summary  Account  of  feveral 
Perfons  who  tried  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  of  the  Succefs 
they  found  in  it.  As  there  feem  to  be  in  it  fome  Ana- 
chronifms  and  Deviations  from  the  ancient  Orthography,. 
I  am  not  wholly  fatistied  myfelf  that  it  is  authentick,  and 
not  rather  the  Production  of  one  of  thofe  Grecian  Sq- 
phifters,  who  have  impofed  upon  the  World  feveral  fpu- 
rious  Works  of  this  Nature.  I  fpeak  this  by  way  of 
Precaution,  becaufe  I  know  there  are  feveral  Writers,  of 
uncommon  Erudition,  who  would  not  fail  to  expofe  my 
ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  tripping  in  a  Mattgr  of 
fo  greac  Moment,  C 

mm 
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P  ercunftatoremfugito,  nam  Garrulus  idem  eft. 

Hor.  Ep.  1 8.  1.  i.  v.  69. 

Shun  the  inquifiti<ve  and  curious  Man  ; 

For  'what  he  hears  he  nvill  relate  again.  Poo  L  Y. 

THERE  is  a  Creature  who  has  all  the  Organs  of 
Speech,  a  tolerable  good  Capacity  for  conceiving 
what  is  faid  to  it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper 
Behaviour  in  all  the  Occurrences  of  common  Life ; 
but  naturally  very  vacant  of  Thought  in  itfelf,  and 
therefore  forced  to  apply  itfelf  to  foreign  Afliftances. 
Of  this  Make  is  that  Man  who  is  very  inquiiitive. 
You  may  ofren  obferve,  that  tho'  he  fpeaks  as  good 
Senfe  as  any  Man  upon  any  thing  with  which  he 
is  well  acquainted,  he  cannot  truft  to  the  Range  of  his 
own  Fancy  to  entertain  himfelf  upon  that  Foundation, 
but  goes  on  Hill  to  new  Inquiries.  Thus,  tho'  you 
know  he  is  fit  for  the  moll:  polite  Converfation,  you 
fhall  fee  him  very  well  contented  to  fit  by  a  Jockey, 
giving  an  Account  of  the  many  Revolutions  in  his 
Horfe's  Health,  what  Potion  he  made  him  take,  how 
that  agreed  with  him,  how  afterwards  he  came  to  his 
Stomach  and  his  Exercife,  or  any  the  like  Imperti- 
nence ;  and  be  as  well  pleafed  as  if  you  talked  to 
him  on  the  moft  important  Truths.  This  Humour  is 
far  from  making  a  Maa  unhappy,  tho'  it  may  fubjecl 
him  to  Rallery  ;  for  he  generally  falls  in  with  a  Perfon 
who  feems  to  be  born  for  him,  which  is  your  talkative 
Fellow.  It  is  fo  ordered,  that  there  is  a  fecret  Bent,  as 
natural  as  the  Meeting  of  different  Sexes,  in  thefe  two 
Characters,  to  fuppiy  each  other's  Wants.  I  had  the 
Honour  the  other  Day  to  fit  in  a  publick  Room,  and 
law  an  inquifitive  Man  look  with  an  Air  of  Satisfaction 
cpon  the  Approach  of  one  of  thefe  Talkers.  The  Man, 
«f  ready  Utterance  fat  down  by  him,  and  rubbing  his 
Head,  leaning  on  his  Arm,  and  making  an  uneafy  Coun- 
tenance, h«  began  j  *  There  is  no  manner  of  News  To- 

*  dav, 
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'  day.     I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  Matter  with  me,  but 

*  I  flept  very  ill  laft  Night ;  whether  I  caught  Cold  or  no, 
'  I  know  not,  but  I  fancy  I  do  not  wear  Shoes  thick 
'  enough  for  the  Weather,  and  I  have  coughed  all  this 
'  Week  :  It  muft  be  fo,    for  the  Cuftom  of  warning  my 

*  Head  Winter  and  Summer  with  cold  Water,  prevents 

*  any  Injury  from  the  Seafon  entering  that  Way  ;  fo  it 
'  muft  come  in  at  my  Feet ;  But  I  take  no  Notice  of  it : 
'  as  it  comes  fo  it  goes.  Moft  of  our  Evils  proceed  from 
:  too  much  Tendernefs ;  and  our  Faces  are  naturally  as 
'  little  able  to  refill  the  Cold  as  other  Parts.  The  Indian 
'  anfwered  very  well  to  an  European,  who  afked  him  how 
'  he  could  go  naked  ;  I  am  all  Face. 

I  obferved  this  Difcourfe  was  as  welcome  to  my  gene- 
ral Inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  Confequen.e  could 
have  been ;  but  fome  Body  calling  our  Talker  to 
another  Part  of  the  Room,  the  Inquirer  told  the  next 
Man  who  fat  by  him,  that  Mr.  fuch  a  one,  who  was 
juft  gone  from  him,  ufed  to  warn  his  Head  in  cold 
Water  every  Morning;  and  fo  repeated  almoft  ver- 
batim all  that  had  been  faid  to  him.  The  Truth  is, 
the  Inquiiitive  are  the  Funnels  of  Converfation ;  they 
do  not  take  in  any  thing  for  their  own  Ufe,  but 
merely  to  pafs  it  to  another :  They  are  the  Channels 
through  which  all  the  Good  and  Evil  that  is  fpoken 
in  Town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are  offended  at  them, 
or  think  they  fuffer  by  their  Behaviour,  may  them- 
felves  mend  that  Inc®nvenience ;  for  they  are  not  a  ma- 
licious People,  and  if  you  will  fupply  them,  you  may 
contradict  any  thing  they  have  faid  before  by  their  own 
Mouths.  A  farther  Account  of  a  thing  is  one  of  the 
gratefulleft  Goods  that  can  arrive  to  them ;  and  it  is  fel- 
dom  that  they  are  more  particular  than  to  fay,  The  Town 
will  have  it,  or  I  have  it  from  a  good  Hand :  So  that 
there  is  room  for  the  Town  to  know  the  Matter  more 
particularly,  and  for  a  better  Hand  to  contradict  what 
was  faid  by  a  good  one. 

I  have  not  known  this  Humour  more  ridiculous  than 
in  a  Father,  who  has  been  earneitly  folicitous  to 
have  an  Account  how  his  Son  has  pafied  his  leifure 
Hours;  if  it  be  in  a  Way  thoroughly  infignificant,  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  Joy  than  an  Inquirer  difeoyers  in 

feeing 
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feeing  him  follow  fo  hopefully  his  own  Steps  :  But  this 
Humour  among  Men  is  moit  pleafant  when  they  are 
laying  fomething  which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third 
Perfon  to  hear,  and  yet  is  in  itfelf  indifferent,  The 
other  Day  there  came  in  a  well-dreffed  young  Fellow, 
and  two  Gentlemen  of  this  Species  immediately  fell  a 
whifpering  his  Pedigree.  I  "could  overhear,  by  Breaks, 
She  was  his  Aunt ;  then  an  Anfwer,  Ay,  fhe  was  of  the 
Mother's  Side  :  Then  again  in  a  little  lower  Voice,  His 
Father  wore  generally  a  darker  Wig ;  Anfwer,  Not  much.. 
But  this  Gentleman  wears  higher  Heels  to  his  Shoes. 

AS  the  Inquifitive,  in  my  Opinion,  are  fuch  merely 
from  a  Vacancy  in  their  own  Imaginations,  there  is  no- 
thing, methinks,  fo  dangerous  as  to  communicate  Se- 
crets to  them ;  for  the  fame  Temper  of  Inquiry  makes 
them  as  impertinently  communicative  :  But  no  Man, 
though  he  converfes  with  them,  need  put  himfelf  in 
their  Power,  for  they  will  be  contented  with  Matters  of 
lefs  Moment  as  well.     When  there  is  Fuel  enough,   n<? 

matter  what  it  is Thus  the  Ends  of  Sentences  in 

the  News  Papers,  as,  This  wants  Confirmation,  This  oc- 
cajions  many  Speculations,  and  Time  will  difco<ver  the 
Event,  are  read  by  them,  and  confidered  not  as  mere 
Expletives. 

ONE  may  fee  now  and  then  this  Humour  accompa- 
nied with  aninfatiable  Defire  of  knowing  what  pafTes, 
without  turning  it  to  any  Ufe  in  the  world  but  merely 
their  own  Entertainment.  A  Mind  which  is  gratified  this 
Way  is  adapted  to  Humour  and  Pleafantry,  and  formed 
for  an  unconcerned  Chara&er  in  the  World  ;  and,  like 
myfelf,  to  be  a  mere  Spectator.  This  Curiofity,  with- 
out Malice  or  Self-intereft,  lays  up  in  the  Imagina- 
tion a  Magazine  of  Circumftances  which  cannot  but  en- 
tertain  when  they  are  produced  in  Converfation.  If  one 
were  to  know,  from  the  Man  of  the  firft  Quality  to  the 
meaneft  Servants,  the  different  Intrigues,  Sentiments, 
Pleafures,  and  Interefts  of  Mankind,  would  it  not  be  the 
moit  pleafing  Entertainment  imaginable  to  enjoy  fo  con- 
ftant  a  Farce,  as  the  obferving  Mankind  much  more 
different  from  themfelves,  in  their  fecret  Thoughts  and 
publick  Aclions,    than  in  their  Night-caps   aad   long 
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Afc*.  Spectator, 

PLUTARCH  tells  us,  that  Caius  Gracchus,  the 
Romany  was  frequently  hurried  by  his  Paflion  in- 
to To  loud  and  tumultuous  a  way  of  Speaking,  and  fo 
drained  his  Voice  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed.  To  re- 
medy this  Excefs,  he  had  an  ingenious  Servant,  by 
Name  Licinius,  always  attending  him  with  a  Pitch  pipe, 
or  Inftrument  to  regulate  the  Voice ;  who,  whenever 
he  heard  his  Mafter  begin  to  be  high,  immediately 
touched  a  foft  Note ;  at  which,  'tis  laid,  Caius  would 
prefently  abate  and  grow  calm. 

'UPON  recollecting  this  Story,  I  have  frequently 
wondered  that  this  ufeful  Inftrument  mould  have  been 
fo  long  difcontinued ;  efpecially  fince  we  find  that  this 
good  Office  of  Licinius  has  preferved  his  Memory 
for  many  hundred  Years,  which,  methinks,  mould 
have  encouraged  fome  one  to  have  revived  it,  if  not 
for  the  publick  Good,  yet  for  his  own  Credit.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  our  loud  Talkers  are  fo  fond 
of  their  own  Noife,  that  they  would  not  take  it 
well  to  be  check'd  by  their  Servants  :  But  granting 
this  to  be  true,  furely  any  of  their  Hearers  have  a 
very  good  Title  to  play  a  foft  Note  in  their  own 
Defence.  To  be  fhort,  no  Licinius  appearing  and 
the  Noife  increafmg,  I  was  refolved  to  give  this  late 
long  Vacation  to  the  Good  of  my  Country ;  and  I 
have  at  length,  by  the  Afiiftance  of  an  ingenious 
Artift,  (who  works  to  the  Royal  Society)  almoft 
complea  ed  my  Defign,  and  mall  be  ready  in  a  fhort 
Time  to  furniih  the  Publick  with  what  Number  of 
thefe  Inilruments  they  pleafe,  either  to  lodge  at  Cof- 
fee-houfes,  or  carry  for  their  own  private  Uie.  In  the 
mean  time  I  mail  pay  that  Helped  to  feveral  Gen- 
tlemen, who  I  know  will  be  in  Danger  of  offending 
againft  this  Inftrument,  to  give  them  notice  of  it  by 
private  Letters,  m  which  I  mall  only  write,  Get  a 
Licinius. 

1  I  mould  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but  that  I  muft 
not  conclude  without  defiringyouto  accept  one  of  thefe 
Pipes,  which  fhall  b3  left  for  you  with  Buckley  ;  and 
*  which  I  hope  will  be  Serviceable  to  you,  fince  as  you 

*  are 
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c  are  filent  yourfelf  you  are  moft  open  to  the  Infults  of 
f  the  Noify. 

J  am,   SIR,    Sec.    W.  B. 

'  I  had  almofl:  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  as  an  Im_ 
1  provement  in  this  Inftrument,  there  will  be  a  particu_ 
1  lar  Note,  which  I  call  a  Hufh-Note  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
[  made  ufe  of  again!*  a  long  Story,  Swearing,  Obftene- 
E  nefs,  and  the  like.  T 
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Spirat  adhuc  amor, 


Vi'vuntque  commijji  calores 

JEolia:  jidibus  puella.  Hor.  Od.9.  1.  4.  V.  I©„ 

Sappho's  charming  Lyre 
Preferves  her  foft  Dejire, 
And  tunes  our  ravi/frd  Souls  to  Love,  Creech. 

AMONG  the  many  famous  Pieces  of  Antiquity 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  there  is  the 
Trunk  of  a  Statue  which  has  loft  the  Arms,  Legs, 
and  Head ;  but  difcovers  fuch  an  exquifite  Workman- 
ship in  what  remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Angela  declared 
he  had  learned  his  whole  Art  from  it.  Indeed  he  ftudied 
it  fo  attentively,  that  he  made  moll  of  his  Statues,  and 
even  his  Pi&ures  in  that  Gufto,  to  make  ufe  of  the  Italian 
Phrafe ;  for  which  Reafon  this  maimed  Statue  is  ftill 
called  Michael  Angela's  School. 

A  Fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  delign  for  the  Sub- 
ject of  this  Paper,  is  in  as  great  Reputation  among  the 
Poets  and  Criticks,  as  the  mutilated  Figure  abovemen- 
tioned  is  among  the  Statuaries  and  Painters.  Several 
of  our  Countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particular,  feem 
very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  Dramatick 
Writings,  and  in  their  Poems  upon  Love. 

WHATEVER  might  have  been  the  Occafion  of 
this  Ode,  the  Englilh  Reader  will  enter  ijato  theUeau- 

sifs 
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ties  of  it,  if  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
Perfon  of  a  Lover  fitting  by  his  Miflrefs.  I  fhall  fet  to 
View  three  different  Copies  of  this  beautiful  Original : 
The  firft  is  a  Translation  by  Catullus,  the  fecond  by 
Monfieur  Boileau,  and  the  laft  by  a  Gentleman  whofe 
Translation  of  the  Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  fo  deiervedly 
admired. 

Ad  LESBIAM. 

Ille  mi  par  ejje  Deo  <videtury 
Ule,  Ji  fas  ef,  fuperare   Di<vosy 
Qui  fedens   adverfus    identidem   te 

$  peel  at,    iff  audit 
Dulce  ridentem,    mifero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  fenfus  mihi:    nam  fimul  te, 
Lejbia,  adfpexi,    nihil  eji  fuper  mi 

Quod  loquar  amens. 
Lingua  fed  torpet :    tenuis  fub  artus 
Flamma  dimanat,  fonitu  fuopte 
Tinniunt  aures:    gemina  teguntur 

Lumina  nocle, 

MY  learned  Reader  will  know  very  well  the  Reafon 
why  one  of  thefe  Verfes  is  printed  in  Roman  Letter} 
and  if  he  compares  this  Translation  with  the  Original, 
will  find  that  the  three  firft  Stanzas  are  rendred  almoft 
Word  for  Word,  and  not  only  with  the  fame  Ele- 
gance, but  with  the  fame  fhortTurn  of  ExprefTion  which 
is  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek,  and  fo  peculiar  to  the 
Sapphic k  Ode.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  Reafon  Ma- 
dam Dacier  has  told  us,  that  this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  pre- 
ferved  intire  in  Longinus,  fince  it  is  manifest  to  any 
one  who  looks  into  that  Author's  Quotation  of  it,  that 
there  mutt  at  leafl  have  been  another  Stanza,  which  is 
not  tranfmitted  to  us. 

THE  fecond  Translation  of  this  Fragment  which  I 
fhall  here  cite,  is  that  of  Monfieur  Boileau. 

Heureux  !  qui  pre s  de  toi,  pour  tot  feuh  foupire : 
Quijouit  duplaifr  de  f  entendre  parler : 
Qui  te  <voit  quelquefois  doucement  lui  fourire, 
Les  Dieux,  dans  fon  bonheur,  pewvent-ils  tegaler  P 
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ye  fens  de  <veine  en  <veine  une  fab  tile  flamtne 
Courir  par  tout  mon  corps,  Ji-tot  que  je  te  <vois  : 
Et  dans  les  doux  tranfports,  ou  s'egare  mon  ame, 
J^e  ne  fcaurois  trowver  de  langue,  ni  de  evoix. 

Vn  nuage  confusfe  repand  fur  ma  'vue, 
ye  nentens  plus,  je  tombe  en  de  dbuces  langueurs  ; 
Et  pale,  fans  haleine,  interdite,    efperdue, 
Unfriffon  mefaifit,  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs, 

THE  Reader  will  fee  that  this  is  rather  an  Imitation 
than  a  Tranfiation.  The  Circumftances  do  not  lie  fa 
thick  together,  and  follow  one  another  with  that  Vehe- 
mence and  Emotion  as  in  the  Original.  In  fhort, 
Monfieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the  Poetry,  but  not 
all  the  Paflion  of  this  famous  Fragment.  I  fhall,  in  the 
laft  Place,  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  Englifh  Trans- 
lation. 

J. 

Blefi  as  tW  immortal  Gods  is  Be, 
The  Youth  who  fondly  fits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  fpeak  and  fweetly  fmile* 

II. 

'Twas  this  depri<vd  my  Soul  of  Rejf, 
And  raised  fuch  Tumults  in  my  Breaf } 
For  while  I  gazd,    in  Tranfport  toji, 
My  Breath  was  gone,    my  Voice  was  lojf : 

III. 

My  Bofom  glow'd ;    the  fubtle  Flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  'vital  Frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  Eyes  a  Darknefs  hung  j 
My  Ears  with  hollow  Murmurs  rung. 

IV. 

In  dewy  Damps  my  Limbs  were  chilTd ; 
My  Blood  with  gentle  Horrors  thrill V; 
My  feeble  Pulfe  forgot  to  play ; 
1  fainted,  funk,  and  dyd  away* 
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INSTEAD  of  giving  any  Charafter  of  this  laft 
Tranflation,  I  jfhall  defire  my  learned  Reader  to  look  into 
the  Criticifms  which  Longinus  has  made  upon  the  Origi- 
nal. By  that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the  Tranf- 
lations  he  ought  to  give  the  Preference.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  this  Tranflation  is  written  in  the  very  Spirit  of 
Sappho,  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  Genius  of  our  Lan- 
guage will  poffibly  fufFer. 

LONGINUS  has  obferved  that  this  Defcri prion  of 
Love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  Copy  of  Nature,  and  that  all 
the  Circumftances  which  follow  one  another  in  fuch  an 
hurry  of  Sentiments,  notwithftanding  they  appear  repug- 
nant to  each  other,  are  really  fuch  as  happen  in  the 
Phrenzies  of  Love. 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  Criticks  or  Editors, 
through  whofe  Hands  this  Ode  has  paffed,  has  taken  Oc- 
cafion  from  it  to  mention  a  Circumftance  related  by 
Plutarch.  That  Author  in  the  famous  Story  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  fell  in  Love  with  Stratonice,  his  Mother-in- 
law,  and  (not  daring  to  difcover  his  PafSon)  pretended 
to  be  confined  to  his  Bed  by  Sicknefs,  tells  us,  that 
Erafijlratus,  the  Phyfician,  found  out  the  Nature  of  his 
Diitemper  by  thofe  Symptoms  of  Love  which  he  had 
learnt  from  Sappho1  %  Writings.  Stratonke  was  in  the 
Room  of  the  Love-fick  Prince,  when  thefe  Symptoms 
difcovered  themfelves  to  his  Phyfician ;  and  it  is  pro- 
vable, that  they  were  not  very  different  from  thofe 
which  Sappho  here  defcribes  in  a  Lover  fitting  by  his 
fyliftrefs.  The  Story  of  Antiochus  is  fo  well  known,  that 
I  need  not  add  the  Sequel  of  it,  which  has  no  Relation 
to  my  prefent  Subject.  Q 
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Homines  ad  Deos  nulla   re  propius  accedunt,    quam  falutem 
Homimlus  dando.  Tull. 

Men  refemhle  the  Gods  in  nothing  fo  much,  as  in  doing  good 
to  their  Fellow -creatures. 

HUMAN  Nature  appears  a  very  deformed,  or  a 
very  beautiful  Objett,  according  to  the  different 
Lights  in  which  it  is  vieu  ed.  When  we  fee  Men 
of  inflamed  Paffions,  or  of  wicked  Defigns,  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces  by  open  Violence,  or  undermining 
each  other  by  fecret  Treachery  ;  when  we  obferve  bate 
and  narrow  Ends  purfued  by  ignominious  and  difhoneft 
Means ;  when  we  behold  Men  mixed  in  Society  as  if  it 
w  ere  for  the  Deftru&ion  of  it ;  we  are  even  afhamed  of 
our  Species,  and  out  of  Humour  with  our  own  Being  : 
lut  in  another  Light,  when  we  behold  them  mild,  good, 
and  benevolent,  full  of  a  generous  Regard  for  the  publick 
Profperity,  compaflionating  each  other's  Diftrefies,  and 
relieving  each  other's  Wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they 
are  Creatures  of  the  fame  Kind.  Jn  this  View  they 
appear  Gods  to  each  other,  in  the  Exercife  of  the  no- 
bleii  Power,  that  of  doing  Good;  and  the  greateft 
Compliment  we  have  ever  been  able  to  make  to  our 
own  Being,  has  been  by  calling  this  Difpofition  of 
Mind  Humanity.  We  cannot  but  obferve  a  Pleafure 
arifing  in  our  own  Breaft  upon  the  feeing  or  hearing 
of  a  generous  Adion,  even  when  we  are  wholly  dif- 
interefted  in  it  I  cannot  give  a  more  proper  Inftance 
of  this,  than  by  a  Letter  from  Pliny,  in  which  he  re- 
commends a  Friend  in  the  moil  handfom  manner, 
and,  methinks,  it  would  be  a  great  Pleafure  to  know 
the  Succefs  of  this  Epiftle,  though  each  Party  con- 
cerned in  it  has  been  fo  many  hundred  Years  in  his 
Grave, 
.         r  ft 
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To     M  A  X  I  MU  S. 

'    VV     yours,    I   think  I   may  now   with  Confidence 
'  requeft  for  a  Friend  of  mine.     Arrianus  Maturius  is  the 
'  moil  confiderable  Man  of  his  Country;  when  T  call  him 
'  fo,  I  do  not  fpeak  with  Relation  to  his  Fortune,  though 
'  that  is  very  plentiful,  but  to  his  Integrity,  Juflice,  Gra- 
'  vity,  and  Prudence  ;  his  Advice  is  ufeful  to  me  in  Bufi- 
'  nefs,  and  his  Judgment  in  Matters  of  Learning:  HisFi- 
'  delity,  Truth,  and  goodUnderftanding,  are  very  great; 
'  befides  this,   he  loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which  I  can- 
'  not  fay  any  thing  that  fignifies  a  warmer  Affection.    He 
has  nothing  that's  afpiring;   and  though  he  might  rife 
to  the  higheft  Order  of  Nobility,   he  keeps  himfelf  in 
an  inferior  Rank  ;    yet  I  think  myfelf  bound  to  ufe 
my  Endeavours  to  ferve  and  promote  him  ;  and  would 
therefore  find  the  Means  of  adding  fomething  to  his 
Honours  while  he  neither  expects  nor  knows  it,  nay, 
though  he  mould  refufe  it.     Something,    in  Ihort,    I 
would  have  for  him  that  may  be  honourable,    but  not 
troublefom;    and  I  intreat  that  you  will  procure  him 
the  nrfi  thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by  which  you 
will  not  only  oblige  me,   but  him  alfo  ;    for  though  he 
does  not  covet  it,  I  know  he  will  be  as  grateful  in  ac- 
knowledging your  Favour  as  if  he  had  alked  it. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

THE  Reflexions  in  fome  of  your  Papers  on  the 
fervile  manner  of  Education  now  in  Ufe,  have 
given  Birth  to  an  Ambition,  which,  unlefs  you  discoun- 
tenance it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage  me  in  a  very  difficult, 
tho1  not  ungrateful  Adventure.     I  am  about  to  under- 
take,   for  the  fake  of  the  Britijh  Youth,    to  inftruft 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  moft  dangerous  Page 
in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  be  read  by  them  with  much 
Pleafure,  and  with  perfect  Safety  to  their  Perfons. 
1  COULD  I  prevail  fo  far  as  to  be  honoured  with  the 
Protection  of  fome  few  of  them,    (for  I  am  not  Hero 
enough  to  refcue  many)  my  Defign  is  to  retire  with 
them  to  an  agreeable  Solitude ;  though  within  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  a  City,  for  the  Convenience  of  their  being 

'  inftru&ed 
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inftru£led  in  Mufick,  Dancing,  Drawing,  Defigning, 
or  any  other  fuch  Accomplifhments,  which  it  is  con- 
ceived may  make  as  proper  Diverlions  for  them,  and 
almoft  as  pleafant,  as  the  little  fordid  Games  which 
dirty  School-boys  are  fo  much  delighted  with.  It  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  how  fuch  a  pretty  Society,  converg- 
ing with  none  beneath  themfelves,  and  fometimes  ad- 
mitted as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  Parties  amongft 
better  Company,  commended  and  careffed  fon  their  lit- 
tle Performances,  and  turned  by  fuch  Converfations  to 
a  certain  Galantry  of  Soul,  might  be  brought  early 
acquainted  with  fome  of  the  mofl  polite  Engli/h  Wri- 
ters. This  having  given  them  fome  tolerable  Talle  of 
Books,  they  would  make  themfelves  Mailers  of  the  La- 
tin Tongue  by  Methods  far  eafier  than  thofe  in  Lilly  > 
with  as  little- Difficulty  or  Reluctance  as  young  Ladies 
learn  to  fpeak  French,  or  to  fing  Italian  Operas.  When 
they  had  advanced  thus  far,  it  would  be  time  to  form 
their  Tafte  fomething  more  exactly  :  One  that  had 
any  true  Relilh  of  fine  Writing,  might,  with  great 
Pleafure  both  to  himfelf  and  them,  run  over  together 
with  them  the  bell  Roman  Hiftorians,  Poets,  and  Ora- 
tors, and  point  out  their  more  remarkable  Beauties ; 
give  them  a  fhort  Scheme  of  Chronology,  a  little  View 
of  Geography,  Medals,  Aflronomy,  or  what  elfe  might 
bell  feed  the  bufy  inquifitive  Humour  fo  natural  to 
that  Age.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  leafl  Spark  of 
Genius,  when  it  was  once  awakened  by  the  mining 
Thoughts  and  great  Sentiments  of  thofe  admired  Wai- 
ter?, could  not,  I  believe  be  eafily  withheld  from 
attempting  that  more  difficult  Sifter  Language,  whofe 
exalted  Beauties  they  would  have  heard  fo  often  ce- 
lebrated as  the  Pride  and  Wonder  of  the  whole 
Learned  World.  In  the  mean  while,  it  would  be 
requifite  to  exercife  their  Stile  in  Writing  any  light 
Pieces  that  afk  more  of  Fancy  than  of  Judgment:  and 
that  frequently  in  their  Native  Language,  which  every 
one  methinks  mould  be  moll  concerned  to  cultivate, 
efpecially  Letters  in  which  a  Gentleman  mull  have  fo 
frequent  Occafions  to  diftinguifn  himfelf.  A  Set  of  gen- 
teel good-natured  Youths  fallen  into  fuch  a  Manner  of 
Life,  would  form  almoft  a  little  Academy,    and  doubt- 

«  left 
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lefs  prove  no  fuch  contemptible  Companions,  as  might 
not  often  tempt  a  wifer  Man  to  mingle  himfelf  in  their 
Diverfions,  and  draw  them  into  fuch  ferious  Sports  as 
might  prove  nothing  lefs  inilructing  than  the  graveft 
LefTons.  I  doubt  not  but  it  might  be  made  fome  of 
their  Favourite  Plays,  to  contend  which  of  them  fhould 
recite  a  beautiful  Part  of  a  Poem  or  Oration  moil  grace- 
fully, or  fometimes  to  join  in  acting  a  Scene  of  Terence, 
Sophocles,  or  our  own  Shake/pear.  The  Caule  of 
Milo  might  again  be  pleaded  before  more  favourable 
Judges,  C<sefar  a  fecond  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and 
another  Race  of  Athenians  be  afrefh  enraged  at  the  Am- 
bition of,  another  Philip.  Amidil  thefe  noble  Amufe- 
ments,  we  could  hope  to  fee  the  early  Dawnings  of 
their  Imagination  daily  brighten  into  Senfe,  their  In- 
nocence improve  into  Virtue,  and  their  unexperienced 
Good- nature  directed  to  a  generous  Love  of  their 
Country. 
T  I  am,  &c» 
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O  Pudor!     O  Pietas/' Mart. 

O  Modejly!    O   Piety! 

LOOKING  over  the  Letters  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  my  Correfpondents,   I  met  with  the 
following  one,  which  is  written  with  fuch  a  Spirit 
•f  Politenefs,   that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much  pleafed 
with  it  myfelf,  and  queilion  not  but  it  will  be  as  accep- 
table to  the  Reader. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  "yOU,  who  are  no  Stranger  to  Publick  AfTemblies, 
'    -*-    cannot  but  have  obferved  the  Awe  they  often 

*  flrike  on  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  Talent  before 
'  them.     This  is  a  fort  of  elegant  Diftrefs,  to  which  in- 

*  genuous  Minds  are  the  moil  liable,  and  may  therefore 

*  deferve  fome  Remarks  in  your  Paper.     Many  a  brave 

*  Fellow, 
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4  Fellow,  who  has  put  his  Enemy  to  Flight  in  the  Field, 
'  has  been  in  the  utmoft  Diiorder  upon  making  a  Speech 
'  before  a  Body  of  his  Friends  at  home:  One  would  think  ' 
'  there  was  fome  kind  of  Fafcination  in  the  Eyes  of  a 
'  large  Circle  of  People,  when  darting  altogether  upon 
'  one  Perfon.  I  have  feen  a  new  Actor  in  aTragedy  fo 
'  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  fpeak  or  move, 
'  and  have  expected  he  would  have  died  above  three  Acts 
'  before  the  Dagger  or  Cup  of  Poifon  were  brought  in. 

*  It  would  not  be  amifs,  if  fuch  an  one  were  at  nrft  in- 
'  troduced  as  a  Ghoft,  or  a  Statue,  till  he  recovered  his 
'  Spirits,  and  grew  fit  for  fome  living  Part. 

*  AS  this  fudden  Defertion  of  one's  felf  mews  a  Diffi- 

*  'dence,  which  is  not  difpleafmg,  it  implies  at  the  fame 
'  time  the  greatell  Refpect  to  an  Audience  that  can  be. 
'  It  is  a  fort  of  mute  Eloquence,    which  pleads  for  their 

*  Favour  much  better  than  Words  could  do  ;   and  we  find 

*  their  Generofity  naturally  moved  to  fupport  thofe  who 
'  are  in  fo  much  Perplexity  to  entertain  them.   I  was  ex- 

*  tremely  pleafed  with  a  late  Inflance  of  this  Kind  at  the 

*  Opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  Encouragement  given  to  a 

*  young  Singer,  whofe  more  than  ordinary  Concern  on 

*  her  firlt  Appearance,  recommended  her  no  lefs  than  her 
'  agreeable  Voice,  and  juft  Performance.     Meer  Bafh- 

*  fulnefs  without  Merit  is  aukward;    and  Merit  without 

*  Modefty,  infolent.     But  modeft  Merit  has   a  double 

*  Claim  to  Acceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  as  ma- 

*  ny  Patrons  as  Beholders. 

1  am,  Sec. 

IT  is  impoflible  that  a  Perfon  mould  exert  him  felf 
to  Advantage  in  an  Affembly,  whether  it  be  his  Part 
either  to  fing  or  fpeak,  who  lies  under  too  great  Oppreffi- 
ons  of  Modefly.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a  Friend 
of  mine  concerning  the  Force  of  Pronunciation,  our  Dif- 
courfe  led  us  into  the  Enumeration  of  the  feveral  Organs 
of  Speech  which  an  Orator  ought  to  have  in  PerfectioR, 
as  the  Tongue,  the  Teeth,  the  Lips,  the  Nofe,  the  Palate, 
and  the  Wind-pipe.  Upon  which,  fays  my  Friend,  you 
have  omitted  the  moft  material  Organ  of  them  all,  and 
that  is  the  Forehead. 

■  BUT 
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BUT  notwithflanding  an  Excefs  of  Modeftyobftracls 
the  Tongue,  and  renders   it  unfit  for  its  Offices,   a  due 
Porportion  of  it  is  thought fo  requifite  to  an  Orator,  that 
Rhetoricians  have  recommended  it  to  their  Difciples  as  a. 
Particular  in  their  Art.  Cicero  telU  us  that  he  never  liked 
an  Orator,  who  did  not  appear  in  fome  little  Confufion  at 
the  Beginning  of  his  Speech,   and  cqnfefTes  that  he  him- 
felf  never  entered  upon  an  Oration  without  Trembling 
and  Concern.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  Deference  which  it 
due  to  a  great  AfTembly,  and  feldom  fails  to  raife  a  Be- 
nevolence   in  the   Audience   towards  the  Perfon  who 
fpeaks.     My  Correfpondent  has  taken  notice  that  the 
braveft  Men  often  appear  timorous  on  thefe  Occafions, 
as  indeed  we  may  obferve,   that  there  is  generally  n* 
Creature  more  impudent  than  a  Coward. 

'Lingua  melior,  fedfrigida  hello 


DexUra  -  Virg.  ^En.  1 1 .  v.  3380 

■  Bold  at  the  Council-board  j 
But  cautious  in  the  Field,  he  fhunn'd  the  Sword. 

Drydbn. 

A  bold  Tongue  and  a  feeble  Arm  are  the  Qualifications 
of  Drances  in  Virgil ;  as  Homer ;  to  exprefs  a  Man  both  ti- 
morous and  faucy,  makes  ufe  of  a  kind  of  Point,  which 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  Writings  -,  namely, 
that  he  had  the  Eyes  of  a  Dog,  but  the  Heart  of  a  Deer. 

A  juft  and  reafonable  Modefty  does  not  only  recom- 
mend Eloquence,  but  fets  off  every  great  Talent  which  a 
Man  can  be  poffefTedof.  It  heightens  all  the  Virtues  which 
it  accompanies;  like  the  Shades  in  Paintings,  it  raifes  and 
rounds  every  Figure,  and  makes  the  Colours  more  beauti- 
ful, though  not  fo  glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

MODESTY  is  not  only  an  Ornament,  but  alfo  a 
Guard  to  Virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate 
Feeling  in  the  Soul,  which  makes  her  ihrink  and  with- 
draw herfelf  from  every  thing  that  has  Danger  in  it. 
It  is  fuch  an  exquifite  Senlibility,  as  warns  her  to  Ihua 
the  firft  Appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  prefent  recollect  either  the  Place  or  Time 
of  what  I  am  going  to  mention ;  but  I  have  read  fome- 
vvhere  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  that  the  Women 
of  the  Country  were  feized  with  an  unaccountable  Me- 

Vol.  III.  L  lwidioHv 
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lancholy,  which  difpofed  feveral  of  them  to  make  away 
with  themfelves.  The  Senate,  after  having  tried  many- 
Expedients  to  prevent  this  Self- Murder,  which  was  fo 
frequent  among  them,  publiihed  an  Edict,  That  if  any 
Woman  whatever  mould  lay  violent  Hands  upon  herfelf, 
her  Corps  ihould  be  expofed  naked  in  the  Street,  and 
-dragged  about  the  City  in  the  moil  publick  Manner. 
This  Edict  immediately  put  a  Stop  to  the  Practice  which 
was  before  fo  common.  We  may  fee  in  this  Inftance  the 
Strength  of  Female  Modefty,  which  was  able  to  over- 
come the  Violence  even  of  Madnefs  and  Defpair.  The 
Fear  of  Shame  in  the  Fair  Sex,  was  in  thofe  Days  more 
prevalent  than  that  of  Death. 

I F  Modefty  has  fo  great  an  Influence  over  our  Actions, 
and  is  in  many  Cafes  fo  impregnable  a  P'ence  to  Virtue  ; 
what  can  more  undermine  Morality  than  that  Politenefs 
which  reigns  among  the  unthinking  Part  of  Mankind, 
and  treats  as  unfamionable  the  moft  ingenuous  Part  of 
our  Behaviour  ;  which  recommends  Impudence  as  Good- 
breeding,  and  keeps  a  Man  always  in  Countenance,  not 
becaufe  he  is  Innocent,  but  becaufe  he  is  Shamelefs  ? 

SENE  CA  thought  Modefty  fo  great  a  Check  to  Vice, 
that  he  prefcribes  to  us  the  Practice  of  it  in  Secret,  and 
advifes  us  to  raife  it  in  ourfelves  upon  imaginary  Occa- 
"fions,  when  fuch  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themfelves ;  for 
this  is  the  Meaning  of  his  Precept,  that  when  we  are  by 
ourfelves,  and  in  our  greater!  Solitudes,  we  mould  fancy 
that  Cato  Hands  before  us  and  fees  every  thing  we  do.  In 
ihort,  if  you  baniih  Modefty  out  of  the  World,  me  carries 
away  with  her  half  the  Virtue  that  is  in  it. 

AFTER    thefe  Reflexions  on  Modefty,  as  it  is  a 
Virtue  ;    I   muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  vicious  Mo- 
defty. which  juftly  deferves  to  be  ridiculed,   and  which 
thofe  Perfons  very  often  difcover,  who  value  themfelves 
rnoft  upon  a  well-bred  Confidence.     This  happens. when 
a  Man  is  afhkmed  to  act  up  to  his  Reafon,  and  would  not 
upon  any  Confideration  be  furprifed  in  the  Practice  of 
thofe  Duties,   for  the  Performance  of  which  he  was  fent 
into  the  World.  Many  an  impudent  Libertine  would  tlufli 
to  be  caught  in  a  ferious  Difcourfe,   and  would  fcarce  be 
able  to  ihew  his  Head,  after  having  difclofed  a  religious 
Thought.  Decency  of  Behaviour,  all  outward  Show  of 

Virtue, 
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Virtue,  and  Abhorrence  of  Vice,  are  carefully  avoided  by 
this  Set  of  Shame-faced  People,  as  what  would  difparcge 
their  Gaiety  of  Temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them  to  Dif- 
honour.This  is  fuch  aPoornefs  of  Spirit,  fuch  adefpicable 
Cowardife,  fuch  a  degenerate  abjecl  State  of  Mind,  as  one 
would  think  human  Nature  incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet 
with  frequent  Inflances  of  it  in  ordinary  Converfation. 

THERE  is  another  Kind  of  vicious  Modeity  which 
makes  a  Man  alhamed  of  his  Perfon,  his  Birth,  his  Pro- 
feffion,  his  Poverty,  or  the  like  Misfortunes,  which  it  was 
not  in  his  Choice  to  prevent,  and  is  not  in  his  Power  to 
rectify.  If  a  Man  appears  ridiculous  by  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Circumitances,  he  becomes  much  more  fo  by 
being  out  of  Countenance  for  them.  They  mould  rather 
give  him  Cccaiion  to  exert  a  noble  Spirit,  and  to  palliate 
chofe  Imperfections  which  are  not  in  his  Power,  by  thofe 
Perfections  which  are  ;  or  to  ufe  a  very  witty  Allufion  of  an 
eminent  Author,  he  mould  imitate  Cezfar,  who,  becaufe  his 
Head  was  bald,  cover'd  that  Defeft  with  Laurels.         C 


N  °  2  3  2     Monday ,  November  2  6 . 

Nihil  largiundo  gloriam  adeptus  eft.  Salluft. 

By  bejl  owing  nothing  he  acquired  Glory. 


M 


Y  wife  and  good  Friend,  Sir  Andrew  Treeport,  di- 
vides himfelf  almoft  equally  between  the  Town 
and  the  Country  :  His  Time  in  Town  is  given  up 
to  the  Publick,  and  the  Management  of  his  private  For* 
tune  j  and  after  every  three  or  four  Days  fpent  in  this 
manner,  he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  Seat  within  a  few 
Miles  of  the  Town,  to  the  Enjoyment  of  himfelf,  his 
Family,  and  his  Friend,  Thus  Buiinefs  and  Pleafure, 
or  rather,  in  Sir  Andrew,  Labour  and  Refc,  recom- 
mend each  other.  They  take  their  Turns  with  (o 
quick  a  Vicimtude,  that  neither  becomes  a  Habit,  or 
takes  pofTeiTion  of  the  whole  Man  ;  nor  is  it  pofiible 
he  Ihould  be  furfeited  with  either.    I  often  fee  him  at 

L  2  our 
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our  Club  in  good  Humour,  and  yet  fometimes  too  with 
an  Air  of  Care  in  his  Looks  :  But  in  his  Country  Retreat 
he  is  always  unbent,  and  fuch  a  Companion  as  I  could 
defire;  and  therefore  I  feldom  fail  to  make  one  with 
him  when  he  is  pleafed  to  invite  me. 

THE  other  Day,  as  foon  as  we  were  got  into  his  Cha- 
riot, two  or  three  Beggars  on  each  Side  hung  upon  the 
Doors,  and  folicited  our  Charity  with  the  ufual  Rhetorick 
of  a  fick  Wife  or  Husband  at  home,  three  or  four  helplefs 
little  Children  all  ftarving  with  Cold  and  Hunger.  We 
were  forced  to  pa*rt  with  fome  Money  to  get  rid  of  their 
Importunity  ;  and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  Journey 
with  the  Bleffings  and  Acclamations  of  thefe  People. 

"  WELL  then,  fays  Sir  Andrew,  we  go  off  with  the 
"  Prayers  and  good  Wifhesof  the  Beggars,  and  perhaps 
*'  too  our  Healths  will  be  drunk  at  the  next  Ale-houfe  : 
"  Saall  we  mall  be  able  to  value  ourfelves  upon,  is,  that 
*.'  we  have  promoted  the  Trade  of  the  Victualler  and  the 
'*  Excifes  of  the  Government.  But  how  few  Ounces  of 
Wooll  do  we  fee  upon  the  Backs  of  thofe  poor  Crea- 
tures ?  And  when  they  mall  next  fall  in  our  Way,  they 
will  hardly  be  better  drefs'd  ;  they  muft  always  live  in 
Rags  to  look  like  Objects  of  Companion.  If  their  Fa- 
•*  milies  too  are  fuch  as  they  are  reprefented,  'tis  certain 
*'  they  cannot  be  better  clothed,  and  muft  be  a  great 
•'  deal  worfe  fed :  One  would  think  Potatoes  mould  be 
"  all  their  Bread,  and  their  Drink  the  pure  Element ;  and 
*:  then  what  goodly  Cuftomers  are  the  Farmers  like  to 
"  have  for  theirWooll,  Corn  and  Cattle  ?  Such  Cufto- 
" "mers,  and  fuch  a  Confumption,  cannot  choofe  but 
•/  advance  the  landed  Intereft,  and  hold  up  the  Rents 
'*  of  the  Gentlemen. 

"  BUT  of  all  Men  living,  we  Merchants,  who  live  by 
"  Buying  and  Selling,  ought  never  to  encourage  Beg- 
**  gars.  The  Goods  which  we  export  are  indeed  thePro- 
"  duel  of  the  Lands,  but  much  the  greateft  Part  of  their 
' '  Value  is  the  Labour  of  the  People :  but  how  much  of 
"  thefe  Peoples  Labour  mail  we  export  whilft  we  hire 
**  them  to  fit  ftill  ?  The  very  Alms  they  receive  from 
"  us,  are  the  Wages  of  Idlenefs.  I  have  often  thought 
14  that  no  Man  mould  be  permitted  to  take  R.elief  from 
"  the  Parifh,  or  to  ask  it  in  the  Street^  till  he  has  firft  pur- 

**  chafed 
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**  chafed  as  much  as  polTible  of  his  own  Livelihood  by 
"  the  Labour  of  his  own  Hands ;  and  then  the  Publick 
ought  only  to  be  taxed  to  make  good  the  Deficiency. 
If  this  Rule  was  ftrictly  obferved,  we  mould  fee  every 
where  fuch  a  multitude  of  new  Labourers,   as  would 
'*  in  all  probability  reduce  the  Prices  of  all  ourManufac- 
*'  tures.  It  is  the  very  Lifeof  Merchandife  to  buy  cheap 
and  fell  dear.  The  Merchant  ought  to  make  his  Out-fet 
as  cheap  as  pofiible.  that  he  may  find  the  greater  Profit 
upon  his  Returns  ;  and  nothing  will  enable  him  to  do 
this  like  the  Reduction  of  the  Price  of  Labour  upon  all 
our  Manufactures.  This  too  would  be  the  ready  Way 
to  increafe  the  Number  of  our  Foreign  Markets :  The 
"  Abatement  of  the  Price  of  the  Manufacture  would  pay 
for  the  Carriage  of  it  to  more  diftant  Countries ;   and 
this  Confequence  would  be  equally  beneficial  both  to 
the  Landed  and  Trading  Interefls.     As  fo  great  an 
Addition  of   labouring   Hands    would   produce   thfs 
happy  Confequence    both  to  the  Merchant   and   the 
Gentleman;  our  Liberality  to  common  Beggars,  and 
every  other  Obilruction  to  the  Increafe  of  Labourers, 
muft  be  equally  pernicious  to  both. 
SIR  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm,  That  the  Re- 
duction of  the   Prices  of  our  Manufactures  by  the  Ad- 
dition of  fo  many  new  Hands,  would  be  no  Inconve- 
nience  to   any  Man  :     But  obferving  I  was  fomething 
ftartled  at  the  AiTertion,  he  made  a  fhort  Paufe,  and  then 
refumed  the  Difcourfe.    "  It  may  feem,   fays  he,  a  Pa- 
*'  radox,    that  the  Price  of  Labour  mould  be  reduced 
*'  without  an  Abatement  of  Wages,    or  that  Wages  can 
"  be  abated  without  any  Inconvenience  to  the  Labourer, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both  thefe 
Things  may  happen.     The  Wages  of  the  Labourers 
make  the  greater!:  Part  of  the  Price  of  every  Thing 
that  is  ufeful ;    and   if  in  Proportion  with  the  Wages 
the  Prices  of  all  other  Things  mould  be  abated,  every 
Labourer  with  lefs  Wages  would  frill  be  able  to  pur- 
"  chafe  as  many  Neceflaries  of  Life  ;  where  then  would 
be  the  Inconvenience?    But  the  Price  of  Labour  may 
be  reduced  by  the  Addition  of  more  Hands  to  a  Manu- 
facture, and  yet  the  Wages  of  Perfons  remain  as  high. 
«  as  ever.     The  admirable  Sir  William  Petty  has  given 
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"  Examples  of  this  in  fome  of  his  Writings  :  One  of  them, 
"  as  I  remember,  is  that  of  a  Watch,  which  I  iliall  en- 
"  deavour  to  explain  fo  as  mail  fuit  my  prefent  Purpofe. 
"  It  is  certain  that  a  finale  Watch  could  not  be  made  fo 
"  cheap  in  Proportion  by  one  only  Man,  as  a  hundred 
"  Watches  by  a  hundred;  for  as  there  is  vaft  Variety  in 
"  the  Work,  no  one  Perfon  could  equally  fuit  himfelf  to 
"  all  the  Parts  of  it ;  the  Manufacture  would  be  tedious, 
"  and  at  lafl  but  clumlily  performed  :  But  if  an  hundred 
"  Watches  were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  Men,  the  Cafes 
"  may  be  affigned  to  one,  the  Dials  to  another,  the  Wheels 
■'  to  another,  the  Springs  to  another,  and  every  other 
"  Part  to  a  proper  Artiftj  as  there  would  be  no  need  of 
"  perplexing  any  one  Perfon  with  too  much  Variety, 
"  every  one  would  be  able  to  perform  his  fmgle  Pait 
"  with  greater  Skill  and  Expedition  ;  and  the  hundred 
"  Watches  would  be  finimed  in  one  fourth  Part  of  the 
"  Time  of  the  firft  one,  and  every  one  of  them  at  one 
"  fourth  Part  of  the  Coft,  tho'  the  Wages  of  every  Man 
were  equal.  The  Reduction  of  the  Price  of  the  Manu- 
facture would  increafe  the  Demand  of  it,  all  the  fame 
Hands  would  be  frill  employed  and  as  well  paid.  The 
'•'  fame  Rule  will  hold  in  the  Clothing,  the  Shipping, 
"  and  all  other  Trades  whatfoever.  And  thus  an  Addi- 
"  tion  of  Hands  to  our  Manufactures  will  only  reduce 
*'  the  Price  of  them  ;  the  Labourer  will  ftill  have  as  much 
**  Wages,  and  will  confequently  be  enabled  to  purchafe 
"  more  Conveniencies  of  Life  j  fo  that  every  Intereft  in 
"  the  Nation  would  recieve  a  Benefit  from  the  Increafe 
•'  of  our  Working  People. 

"BESIDES,  I  fee  no  Occafion  for  this  Charity  to 
*'  common  Beggars,  fince  every  Beggar  is  an  Inhabitant 
•'  of  a  Pariih,  and  every  Parifh  is  taxed  to  the  Mainte- 
*'  nance  of  their  own  Poor.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
*'  be  mightily  pleafed  with  the  Laws  which  have  done 
"  this,  which  have  provided  better  to  feed  than  employ 
"  the  Poor.  We  have  a  Tradition  from  our  Forefathers, 
*'  that  after  the  firft  of  thofe  Laws  was  made,  they  were 
"  inftilted  with  that  famous  Song ; 

Hang  Sorrow,  and  cajl  anvay  Care, 
Tie  Farljb  is  bound  to  find  us,  &c, 
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"  And  if  we  will  be  fo  good-natured  as  to  maintain 
•'  them  without  Work,  the/  can  do  no  Iefs  in  Return 
"  than  fing  us  The  Merry  Beggars. 

"  WHAT  then?  Am  1  againft  all  Acls  of  Charity  ? 
*"  God  forbid  !  I  know  of  no  Virtue  in  the  Gofpel  that 
"  is  in  more  pathetick  Expremons  recommended  to  our 
"  Practice.     I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  Meat,  fi 
and  ye  gave  me  no  Drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  h  f, 
a   Stranger  and  ye  took   me  not    in,    Jick    and  in  f 
and  ye  <vifited 'me  not.     Our  Blefled  Saviour  treats  the 
Exercife   or  Neglect  of  Charity  towards  a  poor  Man, 
as  the  Performance  or  Breach  of  this  Duty  towards 
hhnfelf.  ■    I   mall  endeavour  to  obey  the  Will  of  mf 
f(  Lord   and  Mailer:    And  therefore  if  an  induftr: 
Man  mall  fubmit  to  the  hardeft  Labour  and  coarfdl 
Fare,    rather  than  endure  the  Shame  of  taking  Relief 
"  from  the  Parifh,  or  asking  it  in  the  Street,  this  is  the 
"  Hungry,  the  Thirfty,  the  Naked;    and    I  ought  to 
"  believe,  if  any  Man  is  come  hither  for  Shelter  ftgi 
r<  Perfecution  or  Oppreilion,  this  is  the   Stranger,  and 
I  ought  to    take   him  in.    If  any  Countryman  of  cur 
own  is  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  Infidels,  and  lives  in 
a  State   of  miferable  Captivity,  this  is   the  Man  in 
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ought  to  give  to  an  Kofpital  of  Invalids,  to  recover 
as  many  ufeful  Subjefts  as  I  can;  but  I  ihall  bellow 
none  of  my  Bounties  upon  an  Alms-houfe  of  idle  Peo- 
ple ;  and  for  [the  fame  Reafon  I  fhall  not  think  it  a 
Reproach  to  me  if  I  had  withheld  my  Charity  from 
thofe  common  Beggars.  But  we  prefcribe  better  Rules 
than  we  are  able  to  praelife;  we  are  afhamed  not  to 
"  give  into  the  miftaken  Cuftoms  of  our  Country  :  But 
"  at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  Reproach 
"  worfe  than  that  of  common  Swearing,  that  the  Idle 
"  and  the  Abandoned  are  fuffered  in  the  Name  of 
"  Heaven  and  all  that  is  facred,  to  extort  from  chriflian 
and  tender  Minds  a  Supply  to  a  profligate  Way  of 
Life,  that  is  always  to  be  fupported,  but  never  re- 
f«  lieved,  Z 


L  4  Tuefday, 


tt 
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- Tanquam  hae  fint  noftri  medicinafuroris, 

Aut  Deus  ille  malis  hominum  mite/cere  difcat. 

Virg.  Eel.  10.  v,6c. 
At  if  by  thefe  my  Sufferings  I  cou'd  eafe, 
Or  by  my  Pains  the  God  of  Love  appeafe.  Dryden. 

I  Shall,  in  this  Paper,  difcharge  my  (elf  of  the  Promife 
I  have  made  to  the  Publick,  by  obliging  them  with  a 
_  Tranflation  of  the  little  Greek  Manufcript,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  Piece  of  thofe  Records  that  were  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  Promontory  of 
Leucate :  It  is  a  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  is 
inferibed,  An  Account  of  Perfons  Male  and  Female,  ivho 
offered  up  their  Vsws  in  the  Temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
in  the  Forty  fixtb  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  Promontory 
of  Leucate  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themfefaet 
of  the  Pafjion  of  Love. 

THIS  Account  is  very  dry  in  many  Parts,  as  only 
mentioning  the  Name  of  the  Lover  who  leaped,  the  Per- 
fon  he  leaped  for,  and  relating,  in  fhort,  that  he  was  either 
cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by  the  Fall.  It  indeed  gives 
the  Names  of  fo  many  who  died  by  it,  that  it  would  have 
looked  like  a  Bill  of  Mortality,  had  I  tranflated  it  at  full 
length ;  I  have  therefore  made  an  Abridgment  of  it, 
and  only  extracted  fuch  particular  PaiTages  as  have  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  either  in  the  Cafe,  or  in  the  Cure* 
or  in  the  Fate  of  the  Perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  it. 
After  this  fhort  Preface  take  the  Account  as  follows. 

BATTUS,  the  Son  ofMenalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for 
Bombyca  the  Mufician :  Got  rid  of  his  Paffion  with  the  Lofs 
©f  his  Right  Leg  and  Arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  Fall, 

MELISSA,  in  Love  with  Daphnis3  very  much 
bruifed,  but  efcaped  with  Life* 

CTNISCA,  the  Wife  of  JEfchiiies,  being  in  Love 
with  Lycus  ;  and  JEfchines  her  Husband  being  in  Love 
with  Eurilla;    (which  had  made  this  married  Couple 

very 
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very  uneafy  to  one  another  for  feveral  Years)  both  the 
Husband  and  the  Wife  took  the  Leap  by  Confent;  they 
both  of  them  efcaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether ever  fince. 

LARISSA,  a  Virgin  of  Tbefaly,  deferted  by  Plexip- 
pus,  after  a  Courrihip  of  three  Years ;  fhe  flood  upon  the 
Brow  of  the  Promontory  for  fome  time,  and  after  having 
thrown  down  a  Ring,  a  Bracelet,  and  a  little  Picture,  with 
other  Prefents  which  me  had  received  from  Plexippus,  fhe 
threw  herfelf  into  the  Sea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larijja,  before  fhe  leaped,  made  an  Offering  of 
a  Silver  Cupid  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

S1MJETHA,  in  Love  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian, 
perifhed  in  the  Fall. 

CHARIXUS,  the  Brother  of  Sappho,  in  Love  with 
Rhodope  the  Courtefan,  having  fpent  his  whole  Eftate  up- 
on her,  was  advifed  by  his  Sifter  to  leap  in  the  Beginning 
of  his  Amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  till  he  was 
reduced  to  his  laft  Talent ;  being  forfaken  by  Rhodope  9 
at  length  refolved  to  take  the  Leap.     Perifhed  in  it. 

ARID^EUS,  a  beautiful  Youth  of  Epirus,  in  Love 
with  Praxinoe,  the  Wife  of  The/pis,  efcaped  without  Da- 
mage, faving  only  that  two  of  his  Foreteeth  were  ftruck 
out  and  his  Nofe  a  little  flatted. 

CLEORA,  a  Widow  of  Ephe/us,  being  inconfolable 
for  the  Death  of  her  Husband,  was  refolved  to  take  this: 
Leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  PafTion  for  his  Memory  ; 
but  being  arrived  at  the  Promontory,  fhe  there  met  with. 
Dimmachus  the  Miletian,  and  after  a  fhort  Converfation 
with  him,  laid  afide  the  Thoughts  of  her  Leap,  and  mar- 
ried him  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  Widow's  Weeds  are  ft  ill  feen  hanging  up 
in  the  Weftern  Corner  of  the  Temple. 

O  LP  HIS,  the  Fifherman,  having  received  a  Box  on 
fhe  Ear  from  Thefylis  the  Day  before,  and  being  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and 
efcaped  with  Life. 

A  TALANTA,  an  old  Maid,  whofe  Cruelty  had  fe- 
veral Years  before  driven  two  or  three  defpairing  Lovers 
to  this  Leap;  being  now  in  the  fifty  fifth  Year  of  her 
Age,  and  in  Love  with  an  Officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her 
Neck  in  the  Fall. 

L  5  HJP- 
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HIPP ARCHUS  being  paffionately  fond  of  his  own 
"Wife  who  was  enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  leaped,  and  died 
of  his  Fall ;  upon  which  his  Wife  married  her  Galant. 

TETTTX,  the  Dancing- matter,  in  Loire  with  Olympic* 
an  Athenian  Matron,  threw  himfelf  from  the  Rock  with 
great  Agility,  but  was  crippled  in  the  Fall. 

DJAGORAS,  the  Ufurer,  in  Love  with  his  Cook- 
Maid  ;  he  peeped  feveral  times  over  the  Precipice,  but 
his  Heart  mifgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and  married  her 
that  Evening. 

C1NJEDUS,  after  having  entred  his  own  Name  in 
the  Pythian  Records,  being  asked  the  Name  of  the  Per- 
fon  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  afhamed  to  difcover 
jit,  he  was  fet  afide,  and  not  fufFered  to  leap. 

EUNICA,  a  Maid  of  Paphos,  aged  Nineteen,  in  Love 
%vith  Eurybates.    Hurt  in  the  Fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  fecond  Time  of  her  Leaping. 

HESPERUS,  a  young  Man  of  Tarentum,  in  Lore 
with  his  Mailer's  Daughter.  Drowned,  the  Boats  not 
coming  in  foon  enough  to  his  Relief. 

SAPPHO,  the  Lesbian,  in  Love  with  Phacn,  arrived  at 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  habited  like  a  Bride  in  Garments  as 
white  as  Snow.  She  wore  a  Garland  of  Myrtle  on  her 
Head,  and  carried  in  her  Hand  the  little  Mufical  Inflru- 
ment  of  her  own  Invention.  After  having  fung  an  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  me  hungup  her  Garland  on  one  Side  of  his  Altar, 
and  her  Harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tuckM  up  her  Veil- 
ments,  like  a  Spartan  Virgin,  and  amidft  thoufands  of 
Spectators,  who  were  anxious  for  her  Safety,  and  offered 
lip  Vows  for  her  Deliverance,  marched  directly  forwards 
to  the  utmoft  Summit  of  the  Promontory, where  after  hav- 
ing repeated  a  Stanza  of  her  own  Verfes,  which  we  could 
not  hear,  (he  threw  herfelf  oft  the  Rock  with  fuch  an  Intre- 
pidity as  was  never  before  obferved  in  any  who  had  at- 
tempted that  dangerous  Leap.  Many  who  were  prefent  re- 
lated, that  they  faw  her  fall  into  the  Sea,  from  whence  me 
anever  rofe  again  ;  tho1  there  were  others  who  affirmed,  that 
Ihe  never  came  to  the  Bottom  of  her  Leap,  but  that  fhe 
was  changed  into  a  Swan  as  fhe  fell,  and  that  they  faw  her 
hovering  in  the  Air  under  that  Shape.  But  whether  or  no 
thewhitenefs  and  fluttering  of  her  Garments  might  not 
deceive  thofe  who  looked  upon  her,  ©r  whether  fhe  might 

not 
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not  really  be  metamorphofed  into  that  mufical  and  me- 
lancholy Bird,  is  (till  a  Doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

ALCJE U 5,  the  famous  Lyrick  Poet,  who  had  for  fome 
time  been  paffionately  in  Love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the 
Promontory  of  Leucate  that  very  Evening,  in  order  to 
take  the  Leap  upon  her  Account;  but  hearing  that  Sap- 
pho had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her  Body  could 
be  no  where  found,  he  very  generoufly  lamented  her 
Fall,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty 
fifth  Ode  upon  that  Occafion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad  250. 

Males  124 

Females  126 

Cured  120 

Males  51 

Females  69  C 
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Vellem  in  amicitia  Jic  erraremus.    Hor.  Sat.  3.I.  1.  v.  41, 
1  ivi/k  this  Error  in  our  Friendjbip  reign  d,      Creech, 

YOU  very  often  hear  People,  after  a  Story  has  been 
told  with  fome  entertaining  Circumftances,   tell  it 
over  again  with  Particulars  that  deftroy  the  Jed, 
but  give  Light  into  the  Truth  of  the  Narration.     This 
ibrt  of  Veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has  fomethir.g 
amiable  in  it,  becaufe  it   proceeds  from  the  Love  of 
Truth,    even  in   frivolous    Occafions.     If  fuch   honed. 
Amendments  do  not  promife  an  agreeable  Companion,, 
they  do  a  fmcere  Friend  ;  for  which  Reafon  one  mould 
allow  them  fo  much  of  our  Time,   if  we  fall  into  their 
Company,  as  to  fet  us  right  in  Matters  that  can  do  us  no  i 
manner  of  Harm,   whether  the  Facts  be  one  Way  or  the 
ether.  Lies  which  are  told  out  of  Arrogance  and  Orien- 
tation a  Man  mould  detedl  in  his  own  Defence^  becaufe  • 
he  mould  not  be  triumphed  over;  Lies  which  are  told  out 
of  Malice  he  mould  expofe,   both  for  his  own  fake  and 
that  of  the  reft  of  Mankind,   becaufe  every  Man  moulds 

rife..- 
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rife  againft  a  common  Enemy  :     But  the  officious  Liar 
many  have  argued  is  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  it  does  Tome 
Man  good,  and  no  Man  hurt.  The  Man  who  made  more 
than  ordinary  fpeed  from  a  Fight  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  beaten,  and  told  them  they  had  obtained  a  complete 
Vjclory,  and  put  the  whole  City  into  the  utmoft  Joy  and 
Exultation,  was  check'd  by  the  Magiffrates  for  his  Falf- 
hood  ;  but  excufed  himfelf  by  faying,  O  Athenians  !  am  I 
your  Enemy  becaufe  I  gave  you  two  happy  Days  ?    This 
Fellow  did  to  a  whole  People  what  an  Acquaintance  of 
mine  does  every  Day  he  lives  in  fome  eminent  Degree  to 
particular  Perfons.  He  is  ever  lying  People  into  good  Hu- 
mour, and,  asP/ato  faid,  it  was  allowable  inPhyficians  to 
lye  to  their  Patients  to  keep  up  their  Spiirits,  I  am  half 
doubtful  whether  my  Friend's  Behaviour  is  not  as  excufable. 
His  Manner  is  to  exprefs  himfelf  furprifed  at  thechearful 
Countenance  of  a  Man  whom  he  obferves  diffident  of  him- 
felf ;  and  generally  by  that  means  makes  his  Lye  a  Truth. 
He  will,  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  Circurn- 
ftance,    ask  one  whom  he  knows  at  Variance  with  ano- 
ther, what  is  the  meaning  that  Mr.  fuch  a  one,  naming  his 
Adverfary,   does  not  applaud  him  with  that  Heartineis 
which  formerly  he  has  heard  him  ?  He  faid  indeed,  (con- 
tinues he)  I  would  rather  have  that  Man  for  my  Friend 

than  any  Man  in  England;  but  for  an  Enemy This 

melts  the  Perfon  he  talks  to,  who  expected  nothing  but 
downright  Rallery  from  that  Side.  According  as  he  fees 
his  Practices  fucceeded,  he  goes  to  theoppofite  Party,  and 
tells  him,  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  happens  that  fome 
People  know  one  another  fo  little;  you  fpoke  with  fo 
much  Coldnefs  of  a  Gentleman  who  faid  more  Good 
of  you,  than,  let  me  tell  you,  any  Man  living  deferves. 
The  Succef*  of  one  of  thefe  Incidents  was,  that  the 
next  time  that  one  of  the  Adverfaries  fpied  the  other, 
he  hems  after  him  in  the  publick  Street,  and  they 
mutt  crack  a  Bottle  at  the  next  Tavern,  that  ufed  to 
turn  out  of  the  other's  Way  to  avoid  one  another's  Eye- 
(hot.  He  will  tell  one  Beauty  fhe  was  commended  by 
another,  nay,  he  will  fay  fhe  gave  the  Woman  he  fpeaks 
to,  the  Preference  in  aParticular  for  which  flie  herfelf  is 
admired.  The  pleafanteft  Confufion  imaginable  is  made 
through  the  whole  Town  by  my  Friend's  indirect  Of- 
fices ; 
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jfices ;  you  mall  have  a  Vifit  returned  after  half  a  Year's 
Abfence,  and  mutual  Railing  at  each  other  every  Day  of 
that  Time.  They  meet  with  a  thoufand  Lamentations  for 
fo  long  a  Separation,  each  Party  naming  herfelf  for  the 
greateft  Delinquent,  if  the  other  can  poifibly  be  fo  good 
as  to  forgive  her,  which  fhe  has  no  reafon  in  the  World, 
but  from  the  Knowledge  of  her  Goodnefs,  to  hope  for. 
Very  often  a  whole  Train  of  Railers  of  each  Side  tire 
their  Horfes  in  fetting  Matters  right  which  they  have 
faid  during  the  War  between  the  Parties  ;  and  a  whole 
Circle  of  Acquaintance  are  put  into  a  thoufand  pleafing. 
Paftions  and  Sentiments,  inftead  of  the  Pangs  of  Anger* 
Envy,  Detraction,  and  Malice. 

THE  worfl  Evil  I  ever  obferved  this  Man's  Falfhood 
occafion,  has  been  that  he  turned  Detraction  into  Flattery. 
He  is  well  skilled  in  the  Manners  of  the  World,  and  by 
over-looking  what  Men  really  are,  he  grounds  his  Artifices 
upon  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be.  Upon  this  Foundation* 
if  two  diftant  Friends  are  brought  together,and  the  Cement 
feems  to  be  weak,  he  never  refh  till  he  finds  new  Appear- 
ances to  take  off  all  Remains  of  Ill-will,  and  that  by  new 
•  Mifunderflandings  they  are  thoroughly  reconciled. 

To  the  S  P  e  c  T  a  t  o  R. 
SIR,  Devon/hire,   No<u.  14,    17 if; 

'  '  I-**  HERE  arrived  in  this  Neighbourhood  two  Days 
'     X     ago  one  of  your  gay  Gentlemen  of  the  Town,  who 

*  being  attended  at  his  Entry  with  a  Servant  of  his  own, ' 

*  befides  a  Countryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a  Guide,  ex- 

*  cited  the  Curiofity  of  the  Village  to  learn  whence  and  what 

*  he  might  be.  The  Countryman  (to  whom  they  applied  as 
'  mofteafy  of  Accefs)  knew  little  more  than  that  the  Gentle- 
'  man  came  from  London  to  travel  andfeeFafhions,andwas, 

*  as  he  heard  fay,  a  Free-  thinker :  What  Religion  that  might 
'  be,  he  could  not  tell ;  and  for  his  own  part,  if  they  had 

*  not  told  him  the  Man  was  a  Free-thinker,  he  mould  have 

*  gueffed,  by  his  way  of  talking,  he  was  little  better  than 
'  a  Heathen ;  excepting  only  that  he  had  been  a  good 

*  Gentleman  to  him,  and  made  him  drunk  twice  in  one 
'  Day,  over  and  above  what  they  had  bargained  for. 

*  I  do  not  look  upon  the  Simplicity  of  this,  and  feveral 

*  odd  Inquiries  with  which  I  ihall  not  trouble  you  to  be 

'  won- 
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*  wondered  at,  much  lefs  can  I  think  that  our  Youths  of 

*  fine  Wit,  and  enlarged  Underftandings,  have  any  reafon 

*  to  laugh.     There  is  no  Neceffity  that  every  Squire  in 

*  Great  Britain  mould  know  what  the  Word  Free-thinker 

■  ftands  for ;  but  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  who 

*  value  themfelves  upon  that  conceited  Title  were  a  little 
'  better  inftructed  in  what  it  ought  to  ftand  for  ;  and  that 

*  they  would  not  perfuade  themfelves  a  Man  is  really  and 
'  truly  a  Free-thinker  in  any  tolerable  Senfe,  meerly  by 
«  virtue  of  his  being  an  Atheift.,  or  an  Infidel  of  any  other 
"  Diftinction.  It  may  be  doubted  with  good  Reafon, 
'  whether  there  ever  was  in  nature  a  more  abject,  flavifh, 
'  and  bigotted  Generation  than  the  Tribe  of  Beaux  Efp-its, 

*  at  prefent  fo  prevailing  in  this  Ifland.  Their  Pretenfion 
'  to  be  Free-thinkers,  is  no  other  than  Rakes  have  to  be 

*  Free-jivers,  and  Savages  to  be  Free-men,  that  is,  they 
4  can  think  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  them- 

*  felves  up  to  whatever  Conceit  the  Extravagancy  of  their 

*  Inclination,  or  their  Fancy,  mall  fuggeft;  they  can 

*  think  as  wildly  as  they  talk  and  aft,  and  will  not  endure 

*  that  their  Wit  mould  be  controled    by  fuch  formal 

■  Things  as  Decency  and  common  Senfe  :  Deduction, 
'  Coherence,  Conftftency,    and  all  the  Rules  of  Reafon 

*  they  accordingly  difdain,  as  too  precife  and  mechani- 
f  cal  for  Men  of  a  liberal  Education. 

■  THIS,  as  far  as  T  could  ever  learn  from  their  Writings, 
8  or  my  own  Obfervation,  is  a  true  Account  of  the  Britijb 

<  Free-thinker.  Our  Vifitant  here,  who  gave  occafion  to 
6  this  Paper,  has  brought  with  him  a  new  Syflem  of  com- 

<  mon  Senfe,  the  Particulars  of  which  I  am  not  yet  ac- 
6  quainted  with,  but  will  lofe  no  Opportunity  of  inform- 
«  ing  myfelf  whether  it  contain  any  thing  worth  Mr,. 
•Spectator's  Notice.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir,  I 
«•  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  Mankind, 
« if  you  would  take  this  Subject  into  your  Confideration. 

*  and  convince  the   hopeful  Youth  of  our  Nation,  that 

*  Licentioufnefs  is  not  Freedom  j  or,  if  fuch  a  Paradox 
«  will  not  be    underftood,    that    a    Prejudice  towards 

*  Atheifm  is  not  Impartiality. 

1  am,  SIR,  Tour  mojl  humble  Servant, 
T  FHILONOUS. 

Ihurfdajy.. 
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'  Populares 


Vincent  em  Jlrepitus  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  r.  8 1 , 

^xufi  ^  tumultuous  Noifes  of  the  Pit.     Roscommon. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  Pro- 
vince of  a  Spectator  than  publick  Shows  and  Diver- 
fions;  and  as  among  thefe  there  are  none  which 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  thofe  elegant  Entertainments  that 
are  exhibited  in  our  Theatres,  I  think  it  particularly  in-, 
cumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  is  re- 
markable in  fuch  numerous  and  refined  Affemblies. 

IT  is  obferved,  that  of  late  Years  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain Perfon  in  the  upper  Gallery  of  the  Play-houfe,  who 
when  he  is  pleafed  with  any  thing  that  is  adted  upon  the 
Stage,  expreiTes  his  Approbation  by  a  loud  Knock  upon 
the  Benches  or  the  Wainfcot,  which  may  be  heard  over  the 
whole  Theatre.    The  Perfon  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  Gallery.     Whether 
it  be  that  the  Blow  he  gives  on  thefe  Occafions  refembles 
that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  Shops  of  fuch  Artifans,  or 
that  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  real  Trunk-maker, 
who  after  the  finiming  of  his  Day's  Work  ufed  to  unbend 
his  Mind  at  thefe  publick  Diversions  with  his  Hammer  in 
his  Hand,  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  There  are  fome,  I  know, 
who  have  been  foolifh  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  Spirit 
which  haunts  the  upper  Gallery,  and  from  time  to  time 
makes  thofe  ftrange  Noifes ;  and  the  rather  becaufe  he  is 
obferved  to  be  louder  than  ordinary  every  time  the  Ghofl 
of  Hamlet   appears.     Others  have  reported,  that  it  is  a 
dumb  Man,  who  has  chofen  this  Way  of  uttering  himfelf 
when  he  is  tranfported  with  anything  he  fees  or  hears. 
Others  will  have  it  to  be  thePiay-houfe  Thunderer,  that 
exerts  himfelf  after  this  manner  in  the  upper  Gallery, 
when  he  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  Roof. 

BUT  having  made  it  my  Bufinefs  to  get  the  beft  In- 
formation I  could  in  a  Matter  of  this  Moment,  I  find  that 

the 
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the  Trunk-maker,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large  black 
Man,  whom  no  body  knows.  He  generally  leans  forward 
on  a  huge  Oaken  Plant  with  great  Attention  to  every  thing 
that  paffes  upon  the  Stage.  He  is  never  feen  to  fmile ;  but 
upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleafes  him,  he  takes  up  his 
Staff  with  both  Hands,  and  lays  it  upon  the  next  Piece  of 
Timber  that  flands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  Vehemence : 
After  which,  he  compofes  himfelf  in  his  form erPofture,  till 
fuch  Time  as  fomething  new  fets  him  again  at  Work. 

IT  has  been  obferved,  his  Blow  is  fo  well  timed,  that 
the  moll  judicious  Critick  could  never  except  againft  it. 
As  foon  as  any  fnining  Thought  is  expreffed  in  the  Poet, 
or  any  uncommon  Grace  appears  in  the  Adtor,  he  fmites 
the  Bench  or  Wainfcot.  If  the  Audience  does  not  con- 
cur with  him,  he  fmites  a  fecond  Time,  and  if  the  Au- 
dience is  not  yet  awaked,  looks  round  him  with  great 
Wrath,  and  repeats  the  Blow  a  third  Time,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  the  Clap.  He  fometimes  lets  the  Audi- 
ence begin  the  Clap  of  themfelves,  and  at  the  Concluiion 
of  their  Applaufe  ratifies  it  with  a  fingle  Thwack. 

He  is  of  fo  great  Ufe  to  the  Play-houfe,  that  it  is  faid  a 
former  Director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his 
Attendance  by  reafon  of  Sicknefs  kept  one  in  pay  to  officiate 
for  him  till  fuch  time  as  he  recovered;  but  the  Perfon  {o 
employed,  tho1  he  laid  about  him  with  incredible  Violence, 
did  it  in  fuch  wrong  Places,  that  the  Audience  foon  found 
out  that  it  was  not  their  old  Friend  the  Trunk-maker. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted 
himfelf  with  Vigour  this  Seafon.  He  fometimes  plies  at  the 
Opera ;  and  upon  Nico/im's  firft  Appearance,  was  faid  to 
have  demolifhed  three  Benches  in  the  fury  of  his  Applaufe. 
He  has  broken  half  a  dozen  Oaken  Plants  upon  Dogget> 
and  feldom  goes  away  from  a  Tragedy  of 'Shake/} ear,  with- 
out leaving  the  Wainfcot  extremely  mattered. 

THE  Players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obflreperous 
Approbation,  but  very  chearfully  repair  at  their  own  Coil 
whatever  Damages  he  makes.  They  had  once  a  Thought 
of  eretting  a  kind  of  Wooden  Anvil  for  his  Ufe,  that 
ihould  be  made  of  a  very  founding  Plank,  in  order  to 
render  his  Strokes  more  deep  and  mellow;  but  as  this 
might  not  have  been  diftinguifhed  from  the  Mufick  of  a 
Kettle-Drum,  the  Project  was  laid  aiide, 

IN 
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IN  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
great  Ufe  it  is  to  an  Audience,  that  a  Perfon  mould  thus 
prefide  over  their  Heads  like  the  Director  of  a  Confbrt,  in 
order  to  awaken  their  Attention,  and  beat  time  to  their 
Applaufes;  or,  toraifemySimik,  I  have  fometimes  fancied 
the  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  Gallery  to  be  like  VirgiTs 
Ruler  of  the  Winds,  feated  upon  the  Top  of  a  Mountain, 
who,  when  he  (truck  his  Sceptre  upon  the  Side  of  it,  roufed 
an  Hurricane,  and  fet  the  whole  Cavern  in  an  Uproar. 

IT  is  certain,  the  Trunk -maker  has  faved  many  a  good 
Play,  and  brought  many  a  graceful  Actor  into  Reputation, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  of.    It  is 
very  vifible,  as  the  Audience  is  not  a  little  abaihed,  if  they 
find  themfelves  betrayed  into  a  Clap,  when  their  Friend  in 
the  upper  Gallery  does  not  come  into  it ;  fo  the  Actors  do 
not  value  themfelves  upon  the  Clap,  but  regard  it  as  a  meer 
brutumfulmen,  or  empty  Noife,  when  it  has  not  the  Sound 
of  the  Oaken  Plant  in  it.  I  know  it  has  been  given  out  by 
thofe  who  are  Enemies  to  the  Trunk-maker,  that  he  has' 
fometimes  been  bribed  to  be  in  the  Intereft  of  a  bad  Poet,' 
or  a  vicious  Player ;  but  this  is  a  Surmife  which  has  no  Foun- 
dation :  his  Strokes  are  always  juft,  and  his  Admonitions 
feafonable;  he  does  not  deal  about  his  Blows  at  Random, 
but  always  hits  the  right  Nail  upon  the  Head.    The  inex- 
premble  Force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on,    fufficiently 
fhews  the  Evidence  and  Strength  of  his  Conviction.    His 
Zeal  for  a  good  Author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks 
down  every  Fence  and  Partition,  every  Board  and  Plank, 
that  ftands  within  the  Expreffion  of  his  Applaufe. 

AS  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  Thoughts  in 
barren  Speculations,  or  in  Reports  of  pure  Matter  of 
Fact,  without  drawing  fomething  from  them  for  the  Ad- 
vantage of  my  Countrymen,  I  ihal-1  take  the  Liberty  ta 
make  an  humble  Propofal,  that  whenever  the  Trunk- 
maker  fhall  depart  this  Life,  or  whenever  he  fhall  have 
loft  the  Spring  of  his  Arm  by  Sicknefs,  old  Age,  Infir- 
mity, or  the  like,  fome  able-bodied  Critick  mould  be  ad- 
vanced to  this  Poll,  and  have  a  competent  Salary  fettled 
on  him  for  Life,  to  be  furnifhed  with  Bamboos  for  Ope- 
ras, Crabtree-Cudgels  for  Comedies,  and  Oaken  Plants 
for  Tragedy,  at  the  publick  Expence.  And  to  the  End 
that  this  Place  mould  be  always  difpofed  of  according  ta 

Merits 
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Merit,  I  would  have  none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not 
given  convincing  Proofs  both  of  a  found  Judgment  and  a 
ftrong  Arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  Occafion,  either 
knock  down  an  Ox,  or  write  a  Comment  upon  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry.  In  fhort,  I  would  have  him  a  due  Com- 
position of  Hercules  and  Jpcllo,  and  fo  rightly  qualified 
for  this  important  Office,  that  the  Trunk-maker  may  not 
be  miffed  by  our  Pcfierity.  C 


N°236      Friday,  November  3c. 


*         Dare  Jura  maritis.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  398. 

With  Laivs  connubial  Tyrants  to  rejirain, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

'  \70U  have  not  fpoken  in  fo  direct  a  manner  upon 
'  the  Subject  of  Marriage  as  that  important  Cafe 

.'  deferves.     It  would  not  be  improper  to  obferve 

*  upon  the  Peculiarity  in  the  Youth  of  Great  Britain,  of 
6  railing  and  laughing  at  that  Inftitution ;  and  when  they 

*  fall  into  it,  from  a  profligate  Habit  of  Mind,  being  in- 

*  fenfible  of  the  Satisfaction  in  that  Way  of  Life,  and 

*  treatingtheir  Wives  with  the  moft  barbarous  Difrefpect. 

'  PARTICULAR  Circumftances  and  C aft  ofTem- 
}.  per,  muft  teach  a  Man  the  Probability  of  mighty  Uneafi- 

*  neffes  in  that  State,  (for  unqueftionably  fome  there  are 

*  whofe  very  Difpofitions  are  ftrangely  averfe  to  conjugal 
'  Friendship  ;)  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by  his  own  natu- 

*  ral  Complexion  prompted  to  teaze  and  torment  ano- 
'  ther  for  no  Reafon  but  being  nearly  allied  to  him :  And 
'  can  there  be  any  thing  more  bafe,  or  ferve  to  fink  a 
'  Man  fo  much  below  his  own  diftinguifhing  Chara&eri- 
'  ftick,  (I  mean  Reafon)  than  returning  Evil  for  Good  in 

*  fo  open  a  Manner,  as  that  of  treating  an  helplefs  Creature 

*  with  Unkindnefs,  who  has  had  fo  good  an  Opinion  of 
'  him  as  to  believe  what  he  faid  relating  to  one  of  the 
'  greateft  Concerns  of  Life,  by  delivering  her  Happinefs 

*  in  this  World  to  his  Care  and  Protection  ?  Muft  not  that 
I  Man  be  abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of  Humanity, 

«  who 
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who  can  deceive  a  Woman  with  Appearances  of  Affection 
and  Kindnefs,  for  no  other  End  but  to  torment  her 
with  more  Eafe  and  Authority?  Is  any  thing  more  un- 
like a  Gentleman,  than  when  his  Honour  is  engaged  lor 
the  performing  his  Promifes,  becaufe  nothing  but  that 
can  oblige  him  to  it,  to  become  afterwards  falfe  to  his 
Word,  and  be  alone  the  Occafion  of  Mifery  to  one  whofe 
Happinefs  he  but  lately  pretended  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  ?  Ought  fuch  a  one  to  be  trufted  in  his 
common  Affairs  ?  or  treated  but  as  one  whofe  Honefty 
confifted  only  in  his  Incapacity  of  being  otherwife  ? 

*  THERE  is  one  Caufe  of  this  Ufage  no  lefs  abfurd 
than  common,  which  takes  place  among  the  more  un- 
thinking Men  ;  and  that  is  the  Defire  to  appear  to  their 
Friends  free  and  at  Liberty,  and  without  thofe  Tram- 
mels they  have  fo  much  ridiculed.  To  avoid  this  they 
fly  into  the  other  Extreme,  and  grow  Tyrants  that  they 
may  feem  Matters.  Becaufe  an  uncontrolable  Com- 
mand of  their  own  Actions  is  a  certain  Sign  of  intire 
Dominion,  they  won't  fo  much  as  recede  from  the  Go- 
vernment even  in  one  Mufcle  of  their  Faces.  A  kind 
Lookthey  believe  would  be  fawning,  and  a  civil  An- 
fwer  yielding  the  Superiority.  To  this  muft  we  attri- 
bute an  Aulterity  they  betray  in  every  Action  :  What 
but  this  can  put  a  Man  out  of  Humour  in  his  W'ife's 
Company,  tho'  he  is  fo  diftinguifhingly  pleafant  every 
where  elfe  ?  The  Bitternefs  of  his  Replies,  and  the  Se- 
verity of  his  Frowns  to  the  tenderer!  of  Wives,  clearly 
demonftrate,  that  an  ill-grounded  Fear  of  being  thought 
too  fubmiffive,  is  at  the  Bottom  of  this,  as  1  am  wil- 
ling to  call  it,  affected  Morofenefs ;  but  if  it  be  fuch  only, 
put  on  to  convince  his  Acquaintance  of  his  intire  Do- 
minion, let  him  take  care  of  the  Confequence,  which 
will  be  certain  and  worfe  than  the  prefent  Evil ;  his 
feeming  Indifference  will  by  Degrees  grow  into  real 
Contempt,  and,  if  it  doth  not  wholly  alienate  the  Af- 
fections of  his  Wife  for  ever  from  him,  make  both  him 
and  her  more  miferable  than  if  it  really  did  fo. 

*  HOWEVER  inconfiflent  it  may  appear,  to  be 
thought  a  well-bred  Perfon  has  no  fmall  Share  in  this 
clownilh  Behaviour :  A  Difcourfe  therefore  relating  to 

•  Good-breeding  towards  a  loving  and  a  tender  Wife,would 

'  be 
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be  of  great  Ufe  to  this  Sort  of  Gentlemen.  Could  you 
but  once  convince  them,  that  to  be  civil  at  leaft  is  not 
beneath  the  Character  of  a  Gentleman,  nor  even  tender 
Affection  towards  one  who  would  make  it  reciprocal, 
betrays  any  Softnefs  of  Effeminacy  that  the  moil  maf- 
culine  Difpofition  need  be  afhamed  of;  could  you  fatisfy 
them  of  the  Generofity  of  voluntary  Civility,  and  the 
Greatnefs  of  Soul  that  is  confpicuous  in  Benevolence 
without  immediate  Obligations ;  could  you  recommend 
to  People's  Practice  the  Saying  of  the  Gentlemen  quoted 
in  one  of  your  Speculations,  That  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  make  the  Inclinations  of  a  Woman  of  Merit  go 
along  nvtib  her  Duty  :  Could  you,  I  fay,  perfuade  thefe 
Men  of  the  Beauty  and  Reafonablenefs  of  this  Sort  of 
Behaviour,  I  have  fo  much  Charity  for  fome  of  them 
at  leaf!:,- to  believe  you  would  convince  them  of  a 
Thing  they  are  only  afhamed  to  allow:  Befides,  you. 
would  recommend  that  State  in  its  trueft,  and  confe- 
quently  its  moft  agreeable  Colours ;  and  the  Gentlemen 
who  have  for  any  Time  been  fuch  profefFed  Enemies  to 
it,  when  Occafion  mould  ferve,  would  return  you  their 
Thanks  for  amfting  their  Intereft  in  prevailing  over 
their  Prejudices.  Marriage  in  general  would  by  this 
Means  be  a  more  eafy  and  comfortable  Condition ;  the 
Hufband  would  be  no  where  fo  well  fatisfied  as  in  his 
own  Parlour,  nor  the  Wife  fo  pleafant  as  in  the  Com- 
pany of  her  Hufband :  A  Defire  of  being  agreeable  in 
the  Lover  would  be  increafed  in  the  Hufband,  and  the 
Miftrefs  be  more  amiable  by  becoming  the  Wife.  Befides 
all  which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we  mould  find  the  Race 
of  Men  grow  wifer  as  their  Progenitors  grew  kinder, 
and  the  Affection  of  their  Parents  would  be  confpicuous 
in  the  Wifdom  of  their  Children ;  in  fhor-t,  Men  would 
in  general  be  much  better  Humoured  than  they  are,  did 
not  they  fo  frequently  exercife  the  worft  Turns  of  their 
Temper  where  they  ought  to  exert  the  bert. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  AM   a  W7oman  who  left  the  Admiration  of  this 
whole  Town,  to  throw  myfelf  (for  Love  of  Wealth) 
into  the  Awns  of  a  Fool.    When  I  married  him,  I  could 
1  have  had  any  one  of  feveral  Men  of  Senfe  who  languifhed 
'  *  for 
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'  for  me.;  but  my  Cafe  is  jufl.   I  believed  my  fuperior  Un- 

*  derftanding  would  form  him  into  a  tradable  Creature. 
1  But,  alas,  my  Spoufe  has  Cunning  and  Sufpicion,  the 

*  infeparable  Companions  of  little  Minds;  and  every  At- 
'  tempt  I  make  to  divert,  by  putting  on  an  agreeable  Air, 
'  a  fuddenChearfulnefs,  or  kind  Behaviour,  he  looks  upon 
'  as  the  firft  Adt  towards  an  Infurre&ion  againft  his  un- 

*  deferved  Dominion  over  me.    Let  every  one  who  is  ftill 

*  to  choofe,  and  hopes  to  govern  a  Fool,  remember 

TRISTISSJ. 

Mr.  Spectator,  St.  Martins,  November  2$, 

"  *  I  ^HIS  is  to  complain  of  an  evil  Practice  which  I 
'  X  think  very  well  deferves  a  Redrefs,  though  you 
'  have  not  as  yet  taken  any  Notice  of  it :  If  you  mention  it 
'  in  your  Paper,  it  may  perhaps  have  a  very  good  Effect. 
'  What  I  mean  is  the  Diflurbance  fome  People  give  to 
'  others  at  Church,  by  their  Repetition  of  the  Prayers  after 
'  the  Minifler,  and  that  not  only  in  the  Prayers,  but  alio 

*  the  Abfolution  and  the  Commandments  fare  no  better, 
'  which  are  in  a  particular  manner  the  Pri ell's  Office : 

*  This  I  have  known  done  in  fo  audible  a  manner,    that 

*  fometimes  their  Voices  have  been  as  loud  as  his.     As 

*  little  as  you  would  think  it,  this  is  frequently  done  by 
'  People  feemingly  devout.    This  irreligious  Inadvertency- 
is  a  Thing  extremely  offennVe  :  But  I  do  not  recommend 
it  as  a  Thing  I  give  you  Liberty  to  ridicule,  but  hope  it 

*  may  be  amended  by  the  bare  Mention. 

T  SIR,  Tour  very  humble  Servant,  T.  S.' 


( 
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Vifu  carentem  magna  pars  vert  latet.     Seneca  in  OEdip. 
The  Blind  fee  Truth  by  halves, 

IT  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Part  of  the  Plea- 
fure  which  happy  Minds  mail  enjoy  in  a  future  State, 
will   arife  from  an   enlarged  Contemplation   of  the 
Divine  Wifdom  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  and  a 

Bif- 
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Difcovery  of  the  fecret  and  amazing  Steps  of  Providence, 
from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  Time.  Nothing  feems 
to  be  an  Entertainment  more  adapted  to  the  Nature  of 
Man,  if  we  confider  that  Curiofity  is  one  of  the  flrongeft 
and  moll  lafting  Appetites  implanted  in  us,  and  that  Ad- 
miration is  one  of  our  moft  pleafing  Paflions ;  and  what  a 
perpetual  Succeffion  of  Enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to 
both  thefe,  in  a  Scene  fo  large  and  various  as  mall  then  be 
laid  open  to  our  View  in  the  Society  of  fuperior  Spirits, 
who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  fo  delightful  aProfpect.  ! 

IT  is  not  impomble,  on  the  contrary,  that  Part  of  the 
Punilhment  of  inch  as  are  excluded  from  Blifs,  may  con- 
fill  not  only  in  their  being  denied  this  Privilege,  but  in 
having  their  Appetites  at  the  fame  time  vailly  increafed, 
without  any  Satisfaction  afforded  to  them.  In  thefe,  the 
vain  Purfuit  of  Knowledge  lhall,  perhaps,  add  to  their 
Infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  into  Labyrinths  of  Error, 
Darknefs,  Diffraction  and  Uncertainty  of  every  thing  but 
their  own  evil  State.  Milton  has  thus  reprefented  the  fallen 
Angels  reafoning  together  in  a  kind  of  Refpite  from 
their  Torments,  and  creating  to  themfelves  a  new  Dif- 
quiet  amidlt,  their  very  Amufements ;  he  could  not  pro- 
perly have  defcribed  the  Sports  of  condemned  Spirits, 
without  that  Call  of  Horror  and  Melancholy  he  has  fo 
judicioully  mingled  with  them. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  Hill  retired, 
In  Thoughts  more  elevate,  a?id  reafnd  high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate, 
Fixt  Fate,  Freewill,  Foreknowledge  ahfolute, 
And  found  no  End  in  wandering  Mazes  lofi. 

IN  our  prefent  Condition,  which  is  a  middle  State, 
our  Minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  Truth  and  Falf- 
hocd ;  and  as  our  Faculties  are  narrow,  and  our  Views 
imperfect,  it  is  impoffible  but  our  Curiofity  mull  meet 
with  many  Repulfes.  The  Bufmefs  of  Mankind  in  this 
Life  being  rather  to  act  than  to  know,  their  Portion  of 
Knowledge  is  dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

FROM  hence  it  is,  that  the  Reafon  of  the  Inqui- 
fitive  has  fo  long  been  exercifed  with  Difficulties,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  promifcuous  Diitribution  of  Good  and 
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Evil  to  the  Virtuous  and  the  Wicked  in  this  World.  From 
hence  comes  all  thofe  pathetick  Complaints  of  fo  many 
tragical  Events,  which  happen  to  the  Wife  and  the  Good ; 
and  of  fuch  furprifmg  Profperity,  which  is  often  the  Re- 
ward of  the  Guilty  and  theFoolifh  ;  that  Reafon  is  fome- 
times  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  pronounce  upon  fo 
myfterious  a  Difpenfation. 

P LATO  exprefles  his  Abhorrence  of  fome  Fables  of 
•the  Poets,  which  feem  to  reflect  on  the  Gods  as  the  Au- 
thors of  Injuftice;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  Principle,  That 
whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  juit  Man,  whether  Po- 
verty, Sicknefs,  or  any  of  thofe  Things  which  feem  to  be 
Evils,  {hall  either  in  Life  or  Death  conduce  to  his  Good. 
My  Reader  will  obferve  how  agreeable  this  Maxim  is  to 
what  we  find  delivered  by  a  greater  Authority.   Seneca  has 
written  a  Difcourfe  purpofely  on  this  Subject,  in  which  he 
takes  pains,  after  the  Doctrine  of  the  Stoicks,  to  mew  that 
Adverfity  is  not  in  itfelf  an  Evil ;   and  mentions  a  noble 
Saying  of  Demetrius,  That  nothing  ivou/d  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  Man  <voho  had  ne-ver  known  Affiiftion.    He  compares 
Profperity  to  the  Indulgence  of  a  fond  Mother  to  a  Child, 
which  often  proves  his  Ruin ;  but  the  Affection  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wife  Father  who  would  have 
his  Sons  exercifed  with  Labour,  Difappointment,    and 
Pain,  that  they  may  gather  Strength  and  improve  their 
Fortitude.     On  this  Occafion  the  Philofopher  rifes  into 
that  celebrated  Sentiment,   That  there  is  not  on  Earth  a 
Spectacle  more  worthy  the  Regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on 
his  Works  than  a  brave  Man  iuperior  to  his  Sufferings; 
to  which  he  adds,  That  it  mull:  be  a  Pieafure  to  Jupiter 
himfeif  to  look  down  from  Heaven,   and  fee  Cato  amidlt 
the  Ruins  of  his  Country  preferring  his  Integrity. 

THIS  Thought  vv ill  appear  yet  more  reafonable,  if 
we  confider  human  Life  as  a  State  of  Probation,  and 
Adverfity  as  the  Pot  of  Honour  in  it,  afiigned  often  to 
the  beft  and  moft  felect  Spirits. 

BUT  what  I  would  chiefly  iniift  on  here,  is,  that  we 
are  not  at  prefent  in  a  proper  Situation  to  judge  of  the 
Counfels  by  which  Providence  acts,  fince  but  little  arrives 
at  our  Knowledge,  and  even  that  little  we  difcern  im- 
perfectly; or  according  to  the  elegant  Figure  in  Holy 
Writ,    We  fee  but  in  party  mid  as  in  a  Glafs  darkly,    It  is  to 
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be  confidered,  that  Providence  in  its  Oeconomy  regards 
the  whole  Syilem  of  Time  and  Things  together,  fo  that 
we  cannot  difcover  the  beautiful  Connection  between  In- 
cidents which  lie  widely  feparate  in  Time,  and  by  lofing 
fo  many  Links  of  the  Chain,  our  Reafonings  become 
broken  and  imperfect.  Thus  thofe  Parts  of  the  moral 
World  which  have  not  an  abfolute,  may  yet  have  a  rela- 
tive  Beauty,  in  refpecl:  of  fome  other  Parts  concealed  from 
us,  but  open  to  his  Eye  before  whom  Paji>  Prefent,  and 
To  come,  are  fet  together  in  one  Point  of  View  :  and  thofe 
Events,  the  Permifiion  of  which  feems  now  to  accufe  his 
Goodnefs,  may  in  the  Confummation  of  Things  both 
magnify  his  Goodnefs,  and  exalt  his  Wifdom.  And  this 
5s  enough  to  check  our  Prefumption,  fmce  it  is  in  vain  to 
apply  our  Meafures  of  Regularity  to  Matters  of  which 
we  know  neither  the  Antecedents  nor  the  Confequcnts, 
the  Beginning  nor  the  End. 

I  fhall  relieve  my  Readers  from  this  abftradled  Thought, 
by  relating  here  a  Jeivifb  Tradition  concerning  Mo/is, 
which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Parable,  illuftrating  what  I 
have  lafl  mentioned.    That  great  Prophet,  it  is  laid,  was 
called  up  by  a  Voice  from  Heaven  to  the  top  of  a  Moun- 
tain; where,  in  a  Conference  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  was  permitted  to  propofe  to  him  fome  Queflions  con- 
cerning his  Adminiftration  of  the  Univerfe.    In  the  midfl 
of  this  Divine  Colloquy  he  was  commanded  to  look  down 
on  the  Plain  below.    At  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain  there 
iffued  out  a  clear  Spring  of  Water,  at  which  a  Soldier 
alighted  from  his  Horfe  to  drink.  He  was  no  fooner  gone 
than  a  little  Boy  came  to  the  fame  Place,  and  finding  a 
Purfe  of  Gold  which  the  Soldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up 
and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately  after  this  came  an  in- 
firm old  Man,  weary  with  Age  and  Travelling,  and  hav- 
ing quenched  his  Thirft,  fat  down  to  reft  himfelf  by  the 
Side  of  the  Spring.    The  Soldier  miffing  his  Purfe  returns 
tofearchfor  it,  and  demands  it  of  the  old  Man,  who  affirms 
he  had  not  feen  it,  and  appeals  to  Heaven  in  witnefs  of 
his  Innocence.     The  Soldier  not  believing  his  Protefta- 
tions,  kills  him.    Mofes  fell  on  his  Face  with  Horror  and 
Amazement,  when  the  Divine  Voice  thus  prevented  his 
Expoftulation :    *  Be  not  furprifed,   Mofes,    nor  afk  why 
•  the  Judge  of  the  whole  Earth  has  fuffer'd  this  Thing  to 
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•  come  to  pafs  :  The  Child  is  the  Occafion  that  the  Blood 
1  of  the  old  Man  is  fpilt ;  but  know,  that  the  old  Man 
«  whom  thou  faw'ft,  was  the  Murderer  of  that  Child's 
«  Father.  C 
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fsequicquam  populo  hihulas  dona~oeris  Aurcs  ; 

Refpue  quod  non  es  Perfius,  Sat.  4.  v.  53. 

Pleafe  not  tbyfelf  the  fiatf  ring  Crowd  to  hear  ; 

''Tis  fulfom  Stuff,  to  pleafe  thy  itching  Ear. 

Survey  thy  Soul,  not  nvbat  thou  <dojt  appear, 

But  what  thou  art.  •>  Dryd£»(, 

AM  ON  G  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind,  there  is  not 
one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than  the 
Love  of  Flattery.  For  as  where  the  Juices  of  the 
Body  are  prepared  to  receive  a  malignant  Influence,  there 
the  Difeafe  rages  with  mod  Violence  ;  fo  in  this  Diibin- 
per  of  the  Mind,  where  there  is  ever  a  Propenfity  and 
Inclination  to  fuck  in  the  Poifon,  it  cannot  be  but  that 
the  whole  Order  of  reafonable  Adtion  mull  be  over- 
turn'd,  for,  like  Muftck,  it 


-So  f of  tens  and  difarms  the  Mind, 


'That  not  one  Arrow  can  Rejijlance  find. 

FIRST  we  flatter  ourfelves,  and  then  the  Flattery 
of  others  is  fare  of  Succefs.  It  awakens  our  Self-love 
within,  a  Party  which  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from  our 
better  Judgment,  and  join  the  Enemy  without.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  Profufion  of  Favours  we  fo  often  fee  poured 
upon  the  Parafite,  are  reprefented  to  us,  by  our  Self-Love, 
as  Juftice  done  to  the  Man,  who  fo  agreeably  reconciles 
us  to  ourfelves.  When  we  are  overcome  by  fuch  foft 
Inflnuations  and  infnaring  Compliances,  we  gladly  re- 
compenfe  the  Artifices  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  blind  our 
Reafon,  and  which  triumph  over  the  WeaknefTes  of  our 
Temper  and  Inclinations. 

BUT  were  every  Man  perfuaded  from  how  mean  and 
low  a  Principle  this  Pailion  is  derived,  there  cau  be  no 
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doubt  but  the  Perfon  who  mould  attempt  to  gratify  it, 
would  then  be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  fuccefsful. 
'Tis  the  Defire  of  fome  Quality  we  are  not  pofteiTed  of, 
or  Inclination  to  be  fomething  we  are  not,  which  are  the 
Caufes  of  our  giving  ourfelves  up  to  that  Man,  who 
bellows  upon  us  the  Characters  and  Qualities  of  others; 
which  perhaps  fuit  us  as  ill  and  were  as  little  defign'd  for 
our  wearing,  as  their  Clothes.  Inftead  of  going  out  of 
our  own  complexional  Nature  into  that  of  others,  'twere 
a  better  and  more  laudable  Induftry  to  improve  our  own, 
and  inftead  of  a  miferable  Copy  become  a  good  Origi- 
nal ;  for  there  is  no  Temper,  no  Difpofmon  fo  rude 
and  untraceable,  but  may  in  its  own  peculiar  Call  and 
Turn  be  brought  to  fome  agreeable  Ufe  in  Converfation, 
or  in  the  Affairs  of  Life.  A  Perfon  of  a  rougher  De- 
portment, and  lefs  tied  up  to  the  ufual  Ceremonies  of 
Behaviour,  will,  like  Manly  in  the  Play,  pleafe  by  the 
Grace  which  Nature  gives  to  every  Aclion  wherein  lhe  is 
complied  with  ;  the  Brisk  and  Lively  will  not  want  rheir 
Admirers,  and  even  a  more  referved  and  melancholy 
Temper  may  at  fome  times  be  agreeable. 

WHEN  there  is  not  Vanity  enough  awake  in  a  Man 
to  undo  him,  the  Flatterer  ftirs  up  that  dormant  Weak - 
iiefs,  and  infpires  him  with  Merit  enough  to  be  a  Cox- 
comb. But  if  Flattery  be  the  molt  fordid  Act  that  can  be 
complied  with,  the  Art  of  Praifing  juftlyis  as  commenda- 
ble :  For  'tis  laudable  to  praife  weli;  as  Poets  atone  and 
the  fame  time  give  Immortality,  and  receive  it  themfelves 
for  a  Reward :  Both  are  pleafed,  the  one  whilft  he  re- 
ceives the  Recompence  of  Merit,  the  other  whilft  he 
fhews  he  knows  how  to  difcern  it;  but  above  all,  that 
Man  is  happy  in  this  Art,  who,  like  a  skilful  Painter, 
retains  the  Features  and  Complexion,  but  ftill  foftens 
the  Picture  into  the  mcft  agreeable  Likenefs. 
p  THERE  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be imagin'd  a  more 
defirable  Pleafure,  than  that  of  Praife  unmix'd  with  any 
Poftibility  of  Flattery.  Such  was  that  which  Germanhus 
enjoyed,  when,  the  Night  before  a  Battle,  delirous  of 
fome  fincere  Mark  of  the  Efteem  of  his  Legions  for  him, 
he  is  defcribed  by  Tacitus  liftening  in  a  Difguife  to  the 
Difcourfe  of  a  Soldier,  and  wrapt  up  in  the  Fruition  of 
his  Glory,  whilft  with  an  undefigned  Sincerity  they  praifed 
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his  noble  and  majeftick  Mien,  his  Affability,  his  Va- 
lour, Conduct,  and  Succefs  in  War.  How  mult  a  Man 
have  his  Heart  full-blown  with  Joy  in  fuch  an  Article  of 
Glory  as  this  ?  What  a  Spur  and  Encouragement  Hill  to 
proceed  in  thofe  Steps  which  had  already  brought  him  to 
fo  pure  a  Tafle  of  the  greateil  of  mortal  Enjoyments? 

IT  fometimes  happens,  that  even  Enemies  and  envious 
Perfons  bellow  the  fincerefl  Marks  of  Erleem  when  they 
leaft  defign  it.  Such  afford  a  greater  Pleafure,  as  extorted 
by  Merit,  and  freed  from  all  Sufpicion  of  Favour  or  Flat- 
tery. Thus  it  is  with  Mafaolio  ;  he  has  Wit,  Learning, 
and  Difcernment,  but  temper'd  with  an  Allay  of  Envy, 
Self- Love  and  Detraction  :  Malvolio  turns  pale  at  the 
Mirth  and  Good-humour  of  the  Company,  if  it  center 
not  in  his  Perfon  ;  he  grows  jealous  and  difpleafed  when 
he  ceafes  to  be  the  only  Perfon  admired,  and  looks  upon 
the  Commendations  paid  to  another  as  a  Detraction  from 
his  Merit,  and  an  Attempt  to  lefien  the  Superiority  he 
affects ;  but  by  this  very  Method,  he  bellows  fuch  Praife 
as  can  never  be  fufpected  of  Flattery.  His  Uneafinefs 
and  Diflafles  are  fo  many  fure  and  certain  Signs  of  ano- 
ther's Title  to  that  Glory  he  defires,  and  has  the  Mor- 
tification to  find  himfelf  not  pofTeired  of. 

A  good  Name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  precious  Ointment, 
and  when  we  are  praifed  with  Skill  and  Decency,  'tis  in- 
deed the  moll  agreeable  Perfume,  but  if  too  flrongly  ad- 
mitted into  a  Brain  of  a  lefs  vigorous  and  happy  Texture, 
'twill,  like  tooflrong  an  Odour,  overcome  the  Senfes,  and 
prove  pernicious  to  thofe  Nerves  'twas  intended  to  refrefh. 
A  generous  Mind  is  of  all  others  the  mofl  fenfible  of  Praife 
andDifpraife  ;  and  a  noble  Spirit  is  as  much  invigorated 
with  its  due  Proportion  of  Honour  and  Applaufe,  as  'tis 
depreffed  by  Neglect  and  Contempt :  But 'tis  only  Perfons 
far  above  the  common  Level  who  are  thus  affected  wich  ei- 
ther of  thefe  Extremes;  as  in  a  Thermometer,  'tis  only  the 
purefl  and  mofl  fublimated  Spirit  that  is  either  contracted 
or  dilated  by  the  Benignity  or  Inclemency  of  the  Seafon. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
'  n"^HE  Tranflations  which  you  have  lately  given  us 
1      X      fr°m   tne  Greek,  in  fome  of  your  laft  Papers, 
f  have  been  the  Occafion  of  my  looking  into  fome  of 
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*  thofe  Authors ;  among  whom  I  chanced  on  a  Collection 
e  of  Letters  which  pafs  under  the  Name   of  Arift  tenet  us. 

*  Of  all  the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  I  believe  there  can  be 
■  Nothing  produe'd  of  an  Air  fo  galant  and  polite ;    each 

*  Letter  contains  a  little  Novel  or  Adventure,  which  is 
'  told  with  all  the  Beauties  of  Language  and  heightened 

*  with  a  Luxuriance  of  Wit.  There  are  feveral  of  them 

*  tran dated,  but  with  fuch  wide  Deviations  from  the  Ori- 
'  ginal,  and  in  a  Stile  fo  far  differing  from  the  Authors, 

*  that  the  Translator  feems  rather  to  have  taken  Hints  for 

*  the  expreffinghis  own  Senfe  and  Thoughts,  than  to  have 
'  endeavoured  to  render  thofe  of  Arijianitm.  In  the  fol- 

*  lowing  Translation,  I  have  kept  as  near  the  Meaning  of 

*  the  Greek  as  I  could,  and  have  only  added  a  few  Words 

*  to  make  the  Sentences  mEvgli/b  fit  together  a  little  bet- 
«  ter  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.      The  Story 

*  feems  to  betaken  from  that  of Pygmalion  and  the  Statue 

*  in  Ovid:  Some;  of  the  Thoughts  are  of  the  fame  Turn, 
'  and  the  whole  is  written  in  a  kind  of  Poetical  Profe. 

Phihpinax  to  Chrcmatton. 

tt  "^T  EVER  was  Man  more  overcome  with  fo  fan- 
t*  JJ^  taftical  a  Paffion  as  mine.  I  have  painted  a  beair- 
•«  tiful  Woman,  and  am  defpairing,  dying  for  the  Picture. 
•«  My  own  Skill  has  undone  me;  'tis  not  the  Dart  of 
•'«  Venus,  but  my  own  Pencil  has  thus  wounded  me.  Ah 
*<  me !  with  what  Anxiety  am  I  neceffitated  to  adore 
6i  my  own  Idol  ?  How  miferable  am  I,  whilft  every  one 
"  mud  as  much  pity  the  Painter  as  he  praifes  the  Picture, 
«'  and  own  my  Torment  more  than  equal  to  my  Art. 
*<  But  why  do  I  thus  complain?  Have  there  not  been 
'<  more  unhappy  and  unnatural  Paflions  than  mine  ?  Yes, 
"  I  have  feen  the  Reprefentations  of  Ph&dra,  Narci/fus, 
*'  and  Paf.phae.  Pbeedra  was  unhappy  in  her  Love  ;  that 
"  oiPafiphae  was  monitrous ;  and  whilHthe  other  caught 
f(  at  his  beloved  Likenefs,  he  deitroyed  the  watery  Image, 
«  which  ever  eluded  his  Embraces.  The  Fountain  re- 
««  prefented  Narcijfus  to  himfelf,  and  the  Picture  both 
"  that  and  him,  thirfling  after  his  adored  Image.  But  I 
"  am  yet  lefs  unhappy,  i  enjoy  her  Prefence  continually, 
"  and  if  I  touch  her,  I  deftroy  not  the  beauteous  Form, 
•«  but  me  looks  pleafed,  and  a  fweet  Smile  fits  in  the 

"  charming 
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"  charming  Space  which  divides  her  Lips.  One  would 
"  fwear  that  Voice  and  Speech  were  ifTuing  out,  and  that 
"  one's  Ears  felt  the  melodious  Sound.  How  often  have 
"  I,  deceived  by  a  Lover's  Credulity,  hearkned  if  fhe 
"  had  not  fomething  to  whifperme  ?  and  when  fruftrated 
"  of  my  Hopes,  how  often  have  I  taken  my  Revenge  in 
*'  Kiffes  from  her  Cheeks  and  Eyes,  and  foftly  wooed  her 
"  to  my  Embrace,  whilft  fhe  (as  to  me  it  feem'd)  only 
'"  withheld  her  Tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me.  But,  Mad- 
"  man  that  I  am,  mail  I  be  thus  taken  with  the  Reprefen- 
"  tation  only  of  a  beauteous  Face,  and  flowing  Hair,  and 
"  thus  wafte  myfelf  and  melt  to  Tears  for  a  Shadow  ? 
"  Ah,  fure 'tis  fomething  more,  'tis  a  Reality !  for  fee  her 
"  Beauties  mine  out  with  new  Luftre,  and  lhe  feems  to 
«  upbraid  me  with  fuch  unkind  Reproaches.  Oh  may  T 
'*  have  a  living  Miftrefs  of  this  Form,  that  when  I  fhall 
•«'  compare  the  Work  of  Nature  with  that  of  Art,  I  may 
'*  be  ftill  at  a  lofs  which  to  choofe,  and  be  long  perplex'd 
'*  with  the  pleafing  Uncertainty.  T 
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Bella,  horrida  bella  !       Virg.  JEn.  6.  v.  86, 
Wars,  horrid  Wars  !  Drydid. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with  considering 
the  feveral  Methods  of  managing  a  Debate  which 
have  obtained  in  the  World. 

THE  firft  Races  of  Mankind  ufed  to  difpute,  as  our 
ordinary  People  do  now- a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  Lo- 
gick,  uncultivated  by  Rules  of  Art. 

SOCRATES  introduced  a  catechetical  Method  of 
Arguing.  He  would  ask  his  Adverfary  Queftion  upon, 
Queftion,  till  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his  own  Mouth 
that  his  Opinions  were  wrong.  This  Way  of  Debating 
drives  an  Enemy  up  into  a  Corner,  feizes  all  the  Pailes 
through  which  he  can  make  an  Efcape,  and  forces  him 
to  furrender  at  Discretion. 

M  3  JRIS- 
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ARISTOTLE  changed  this  Method  of  Attack,  and 
invented  a  great  Variety  of  little  Weapons,  call'd  Syllo- 
gifms.  As  in  the  Socratick  Way  of  Difpute  you  agree  to 
every  thing  which  your  Opponent  advances,  in  the  Art/- 
totelick  you  are  ftill  denying  and  contradicting  fome  Part 
or  other  of  what  he  fays.  Socrates  conquers  you  by  Stra- 
tagem, Ariftotle  by  Force :  The  one  takes  the  Town  by 
Sap,  the  other  Sword  in  Hand. 

THE  Univerfities  of  Europe,  for  many  Years,  carried 
on  their  Debates  by  Syllogifm,  infomuch  that  we  fee  the 
Knowledge  of  feveral  Centuries  laid  out  into  Objections 
and  Anfwers,  and  all  the  good  Senfe  of  the  Age  cut  and 
minced  into  almoft  an  Infinitude  of  Diftinctions. 

WHEN  our  Univerfities  found  that  there  was  no  End 
of  Wrangling  this  Way,  they  invented  a  kind  of  Argu- 
ment, which  is  not  reducible  to  any  Mood  or  Figure  in 
Ariftotle.  Jt  was  called  the  Argumentum  Bafilinum  (others 
write  it  Bacilinum  or  Baculinum)  which  is  pretty  well  ex- 
prefs'd  in  cur  Englijh  Word  Club-Law.  When  they  were 
not  able  to  confute  their  Antagonift,  they  knock'd  him 
down.  It  was  their  Method  in  thefe  polemical  Debates, 
firft  to  difch2rge  their  Syllogifm s,  and  afterwards  to  be- 
take themfelves  to  their  Clubs,  till  fuch  Time  as  they  had 
one  Way  or  ether  confounded  their  Gainfayers.  There  is 
in  Oxford  a  narrow  Defile,  (to  make  ufe  of  a  military 
Term)  where  the  Partifans  ufed  to  encounter,  for  which 
Keafon  it  ftill  retains  the  Name  of  Lcgick-Lane.  I  have 
heard  an  old  Gentleman,  a  Phyfician,  make  his  Boafts, 
that  when  he  was  a  young  Fellow  he  marched  feveral 
Times  at  the  Head  of  a  Troop  of  Scotifts,  and  cudgel'd 
a  Body  of  Smiglejians  half  the  length  of  Higb-Jlreet,  'till 
they  had  difperfed  themfelves  for  Shelter  into  their  re- 
fpeclive  Garrifons. 

THIS  Humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erafmus\ 
Time.  For  that  Author  tells  us,  That  upon  the  Revival 
of  Greek  Letters,  moll  of  the  Univerfities  in  Europe  were 
divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter  were  thofe 
who  bore  a  mortal  Enmity  to  the  Language  of  the  Gre- 
cians, infomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any  who  under- 
ftood  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  Foe.  Erafmus 
himfelf  had,  it  feejans,  the  Misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
Hands  of  a  Party  of  Trojans,  who  laud,  him  on  with  fo 

many 
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many  Blows  and  Buffets  that  he  never  forgot  their  Hofii- 
lities  to  his  dying  Day. 

THERE  is  a  way  of  managing  an  Argument  not 
much  unlike  the  former,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  States 
and  Communities,  when  they  draw  up  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  Difputants  on  each  Side,  and  convince  one  another 
by  Dint  of  Sword.  A  certain  Grand  Monarch  was  fo 
fenfible  of  his  Strength  in  this  way  of  Reafoning,  that  he 
writ  upon  his  Great  Guns Ratio  ultima  Regum,  The  Lo- 
gick  of  Kings ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty 
well  "baffled  at  his  own  Weapons.  When  one  has  to  do 
with  a  Philofopher  of  this  kind,  one  mould  remember  the 
old  Gentleman's  Saying,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
Argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Upon  his 
Friend's  telling  him,  That  he  wonder'd  he  would  give 
up  the  Queftion,  when  he  had  vifibly  the  Better  of  the 
Difpute ;  /  am  never  ajham'd,  fays  he,  to  be  confuted  by  oft* 
tubo  is  Majier  of  fifty  Legions. 

I  mall  but  juft  mention  another  kind  of  Reafoning, 
which  may  be  called  arguing  by  Poll;  and  another  which 
is  of  equal  Force,  in  which  Wagers  are  made  ufe  of  as  Ar- 
guments, according  to  the  celebrated  Line  in  Hudibras. 

BUT  the  moft  notable  way  of  managing  aControver- 
fy,  is  that  which  we  may  call  Arguing  by  "Torture.    This 
is  a  Method  of  Reafoning  which  has  been  made  ufe  of 
with  the  poor  Refugees,  and  which  was  fo  falhionable  in 
our  Country  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Maty,  that  in 
a  Paffage  of  an  Author  quoted  by  Monfieur  Bayle,  it  is 
faid  the  Price  of  Wood  was  raifed  in  England,  by  reafon 
of  the  Executions  that  were  made  in  Smitbfield.     Thefe 
Difputants  convince  their  Adverfaries  with  a.  Sorites,  com- 
monly called  a  Pile  of  Faggots.  The  Rack  is  alfo  a  kind 
of  Syllogifm  which  has  been  ufed  with  good  Effect,  and 
has  made  Multitudes  of  Converts.     Men  were  formerly 
difputed  out  of  their  Doubts,    reconciled  to  Truth  by- 
Force  of  Reafon,  and  won  over  to  Opinions  by  the  Can- 
dour,   Senfe  and  Ingenuity  of  thofe  who  had  the  Right 
on  their  Side  ;   but  this  Method  of  Conviction  operated 
too  flowly.  Pain  was  found  to  be  much  more  enlightning 
than  Reafon.    Every  Scruple  was  looked  upon  as  Obfti- 
nacy,   and  not  to  be  removed  but  by  feveral  Engines  in- 
vented for  that  Purpofe.     In  a  word,  the  Application  of 

M  4  Whips, 
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Whips,  Racks,  Gibbets,  Gallies,  Dungeons,  Fire  and 
Faggot,  in  a  Difpute,  may  be  look'd  upon  as  Popifh 
Refinements  upon  the  old  Heathen  Logick. 

THERE  is  another  way  of  Reafoning  which  feldom 
fails,  tho'  it  be  of  a  quite  different  Nature  to  that  I  have 
laft  mentioned.  I  mean,  convincing  a  Man  by  ready  Mo- 
ney, or  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  Man  to  an  Opi- 
nion. This  Method  has  often  proved  fuccefsful,  when  all 
the  others  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  no  purpofe.  A  Man 
who  is  furnifhed  with  Arguments  from  the  Mint,  will 
convince  his  Antagonist  much  fooner  than  one  who  draws 
them  from  Reafon  and  Philofophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful 
Clearer  of  the  Understanding  ;  it  diffipates  every  Doubt 
and  Scruple  in  an  Inftant ;  accommodates  itfelfto  the 
meaner!  Capacities ;  filences  the  Loud  and  Clamorous,  and 
brings  over  the  moil  Obstinate  and  Inflexible.  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  a  Man  of  moll  invincible  Reafon  this  Way. 
He  refuted  by  it  all  the  Wifdom  of  Athens,  confounded 
their  Statefmen,  struck  their  Orators  dumb,  and  at  length 
argued  them  out  of  all  their  Liberties. 

HAVING  here  touched  upon  the  feveral  Methods 
of  Difputing,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages  of 
the  World,  I  mail  very  fuddenly  give  my  Reader  an  Ac- 
count of  the  whole  Art  of  Cavilling;  which  mail  be  a  full 
and  fatisfactory  Anfwer  to  all  fuch  Papers  and  Pamphlets 
ajs  have  yet  appeared  against  the  Spectator.         C 
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Aliter  not  fit,  A<vite,  liber.      Mart.  Ep.  17. 1. 1. 


Of  fuch  Materials,  Sir,  are  Bocks  compofed. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  A  M  of  one  of  the  moft  genteel  Trades  in  the  City, 
and  understand  thus  much  of  liberal  Education,  as 
to  have  an  ardent  Ambition  of  being  ufeful  to  Man- 
kind, and  to  think  That  the  chief  End  of  Being  as  to  this 
Life.  I  had  thefe  good  Impreflions  given  me  from  the 

*  handfora 
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handfom  Behaviour  of  a  learned,  generous,  and  wealthy 
Man,  towards  me  when  I  firft  began  the  World.  Some 
Difiatis faction  between  me  and  my  Parents  made  me 
enter  into  it  with  lefs  Relilh  of  Bufinefs  than  I  ought; 
and  to  turn  off  this  Uneafinefs  I  gave  myfelf  to  crimi- 
nal Pleafures,  fome  ExcefTes,  and  a  general  loofe  Con- 
duel:.  I  know  not  what  the  excellentMan  above-mentioned 
faw  in  me,  but  he  defcended  from  the  Superiority  of  his 
Wifdom  and  Merit,  to  throw  himfelf  frequently,  into 
my  Company.  This  made  me  foon  hope  that  I  had 
fomething  in  me  worth  cultivating,  and  his  Converfa- 
tion  made  me  fenfible  of  Satisfactions  in  a  regular  Way, 
which  I  had  never  before  imagined.  When  he  was 
grown  familiar  with  me,  he  opened  himfelf  like  a  good 
Angel,  and  told  me,  he  had  long  laboured  to  ripen  me 
into  a  Preparation  to  receive  hisFriendihip  and  Advice, 
both  which  I  mould  daily  command,  and  the  Ufe  of  any 
Part  of  his  Fortune,  to  apply  the  Meafures  he  mould* 
propofe  to  me,  for  the  Improvement  of  my  own.  I 
aflure  you,  I  cannot  recollect  the  Goodnefs  and  Confu- 
fion  of  the  good  Man  when  he  fpoke  to  this  Purpofe  to 
me,  without  melting  into  Tears ;  but  in  a  word,  Sir,  I 
mull  haften  to  tell  you,  that  my  Heart  burns  with  Grati- 
tude towards  him,  and  he  is  fo  happy  a  Man,  that  it  can 
never  be  in  my  Power  to  return  him  his  Favours  in  Kind, 
but  I  am  fure  I  have  made  him  the  moft  agreeable  Satif- 
fac~tion  I  could  poffibly,  in  being  ready  to  ferve  others  to 
my  utmoft  Ability,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  the  Pru- 
dence he  prefcribes  to  me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
do  not  owe  to  him  only  the  Good- will  and  Efteem  of  my 
own  Relations,  (who  are  People  of  Diftinclion)  the  pre- 
fentEafe  and  Plenty  of  my  Circumftances,  but  alfo  the 
Government  of  my  Paflions,  and  Regulation  of  my  De- 
fires.  I  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  in  your  Imagination  fuch  Vir- 
tues as  thefeof  my  worthy  Friend,  bear  as  greataFip-ure 
as  Aftions  which  are  more  glittering  in  the  common 
Eftimation.  What  I  would  ask  of  you,  is  to  give  us  a 
whole  Spectator  upon  Heroick  Virtue  in  common  Life, 
which  may  incite  Men  to  the  fame  generous  Inclinati- 
ons, as  have  by  this  admirable  Perfon  been  fhewn  to, 
and  rais'd  in, 

SIR,  Tour  mofi  humbk  Servant* 
M  5  Mr, 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

Am  a  Country  Gentleman,  of  a  good  plentiful  Eftate, 


I 


and  live  as  the  reft  of  my  Neighbours  with  great 
Hofpitality.  I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among  the  La- 
dies the  belt  Company  in  the  World,  and  have  Accefs 
as  a  fort  of  Favourite.  I  never  came  in  Publick  but  I 
faluted  them,  tho1  in  great  AfTemblies,  all  around, 
where  it  was  feen  how  genteelly  I  avoided  hampering 
my  Spurs  in  their  Petticoats,  whilft  I  moved  amongfl 
them;  and  on  the  other  fide  how  prettily  they  curtfied 
and  received  me,  Handing  in  proper  Rows,  and  ad- 
vancing as  faft  as  they  faw  their  Elders,  or  their  Betters, 
difpatch'd  by  me.  But  fo  it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
all  our  Good-breeding  is  of  late  loft  by  the  unhappy 
Arrival  of  a  Courtier,  or  Town  Gentleman,  who  came 
lately  among  us :  This  Perfon  wherever  he  came  into  a 
Room  made  a  profound  Bow,  and  fell  back,  then  reco- 
vered with  a  foft  Air,  and  made  a  Bow  to  the  next,  and 
fo  to  one  or  two  mere,  and  then  took  the  Grofs  of  the 
Room,  by  paffmg  by  them  in  a  continued  Bow  till  he 
arrived  at  the  Perfon  he  thought  proper  particularly  to 
entertain.  This  he  did  with  fo  good  a  Grace  and  Af- 
furance,  that  it  is  taken  for  the  prefent  Fafhion;  and 
there  is  no  young  Gentlewoman  within  feveral  Miles  of 
this  Place  has  been  khTed  ever  fmce  his  firil  Appearance 
among  us.  We  Country  Gentlemen  cannot  begin  again 
and  learn  thefe  fine  and  referved  Airs;  and  our  Conver- 
sion is  at  a  Stand,  till  we  have  your  Judgment  for  or 
againft  Kiffing,  by  way  of  Civility  or  Salutation  ; 
which  is  impatiently  expected  by  your  Friends  of  both 
Sexes,  but  by  none  fo  much  as 

Tour  bumble  Servant,  Ruftick  Sprightly. 

Mr.  Spectator,  December  3,  1711. 

*  '     Was  the  other  Night  at  Philafter,  where  I  expecled 

*  Jt  to  hear  your  famous  Trunk-maker,  but  was  unhap- 
'  pily  difappointed  of  his  Company,  and  faw  another 
4  Perfon  who  had  the  like  Ambition  to  diftinguiih  him* 

*  felf  in  a  noify  manner,  partly  by  Vociferation  or  taik- 

*  ing  loud,  and  partly  by  his  bodily  Agility.  This  was  a 

*  very  lufty  Fellow,  but  withal  a  fort  of  Beau,  who  get- 

*  ting 
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ting  into  one  of  the  Side-boxes  on  the  Stage  before  the 
Curtain  drew,  was  difpofed  to  mew  the  whole  Audi- 
ence his  Activity  by  leaping  over  the  Spikes }  he  pafs'd 
from  thence  to  one  of  the  entring  Doors,  where  he 
took  Snuff  with  a  tolerable  good  Grace,  difplay'd  his 
fine  Clothes,  made  two  or  three  feint  PafTes  at  the 
Curtain  with  his  Cane,  then  faced  about  and  appear'd 
at  t'other  Door  :  Here  he  affected  to  furvey  the  whole 
Houfe,  bow'd  and  fmil'd  at  random,  and  then  fhew'd 
his  Teeth,  which  were  fome  of  them  indeed  very  white : 
After  this  he  retired  behind  the  Curtain,  and  obliged  us 
with  feveral  Views  of  his  Perfon  from  every  Opening. 
«  DURING  the  Time  of  Afting,  he  appear'd  fre^ 
quently  in  the  Prince's  Apartment,  made  one  at  the  Hunt- 
ing-match, and  was  very  forward  in  the  Rebellion.  If 
there  were  no  Injunctions  to  the  contrary,  yet  this  Prac-i 
tice  muft  be  confefs'd  to  diminilh  the  Pleafure  of  the 
Audience,  and  for  that  Reafonprefumptuous  and  unwar- 
rantable :  Eut  fince  her  Majefty's  late  Command  has 
made  it  criminal,  you  have  Authority  to  take  notice  of  it, 

SIR,  Tour  humble  Servant, 

Charles  Eafy. 


Ng  241     Tburfday,  December  6. 

=■»  1 

Semperque  relinqui 
Salajibiy  femper  longam  incomitata  *videtur 
Ire  <viam  Virg.  JEn.  4.  V.  466. 

-    ■  — —  Shefeems  alone 

To  nvander  in  her  Sleep  thro'  Ways  utiknoivn, 

Gui  deleft  and  dark,  D  R  Y  D  E  N . 

Mr.  Spe  ctator, 

THOUGH  you  have  confidered  virtuous  Love 
in  moil  of  its  DiilreiTe^klo  not  remember  that 
you  have  given  us  an\^PPfertation  upon  the  Ab~ 
fence  of  Lovers,    or  laid  down  any  Methods  how  they 
ihouid  fupport  themselves  under  thofe  long  Separations 

*  which 
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which  they  are  fometimes  forced  to  undergo.  I  am  at 
prefent  in  this  unhappy  Circumftance,  having  parted 
with  the  belt,  of  Husbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  his  Country,  and  may  not  poffibly  return  for 
fome  Years.  His  warm  and  generous  Affection  while 
we  were  together,  with  the  Tendernefs  which  he  ex- 
prefled  to  me  at  parting,  make  his  Abfence  almoft  in- 
supportable. I  think  of  him  every  moment  of  the  Day, 
and  meet  him  every  Night  in  my  Dreams.  Every  thing 
I  fee  puts  me  in  mind  of  him.  I  apply  myfelf  with 
more  than  ordinary  Diligence  to  the  Care  of  his  Fa- 
mily and  his  Eltate ;  but  this,  inftead  of  relieving  me, 
gives  me  but  fo  many  Occaiions  of  wifhing  for  his  Re- 
turn. I  frequent  the  Rooms  where  I  ufed  to  converfe 
with  him,  and  not  meeting  him  there,  fit  down  in  his 
Chair,  and  fall  a  weeping.  Hove  to  read  the  Books  he 
delighted  in,  and  to  converfe  with  the  Perfons  whom 
he  efteenied.  I  viiit  his  Picture  a  hundred  times 
a  Day,  and  place  myfelf  over-againft  it  whole  Hours 
together.  I  pafs  a  great  part  of  my  Time  in  the 
Walks  where  I  ufed  to  lean  upon  his  Arm,  and  recollect 
in  my  Mind  the  Difcourfes  which  have  there  paffed 
between  us :  I  look  over  the  fever al  Pro fpecls  and  Points 
of  View  which  we  ufed  to  furvey  together,  fix  my  Eye 
unon  the  Objects  which  he  has  made  me  take  notice 
of,  and  call  to  mind  a  thoufand  agreeable  Remarks 
which  he  has  made  on  thofe  Occasions.  J  write  to  him 
by  every  Conveyance,  and  contrary  to  other  People, 
am  always  inGood-humourwhen  anEaft-Wind  blows, 
becaufe  it  feldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  Letter  from 
him.  Let  me  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  your  Ad- 
vice upon  this  Occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I 
may  relieve  myfelf  in  this  my  Widowhood. 

/  am,  SIR,  Tour  very  humble  Servant, 

ASTERIA. 

ABSENCE  is  what  the  Poets  call  Death  in  Love, 
and  has  given  cccafion  to  abundance  of  beautiful  Com- 
plaints in  thofe  Authors \vho  have  treated  of  this  Pafiioa 
hi  Verfe.  Ovid's  EpiUles*  are  full  of  them.  Ofiva/s 
Mcnimia  talks  very :  tenderly  upon  this  Subject. 
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•It  ivas  not  kind 


To  leave  me  like  a  Turtle,  here  alone, 
To  droop  and  mourn  the  Abfcnce  of  my  Mate. 
When  thou  art  from  me,  every  Place  is  defer t : 
And  /,   me  thinks,  amfavage  and  forlorn. 
Thy  Prefence  only  "'tis  can  make  me  blefl, 
Heal  my  unquiet  Mind,  and  tune  my  Soul. 

THE  Confolations  of  Lovers  on  thefe  Occafions  are 
very  extraordinary.  Beiides  thofe  mentioned  hy  J  fieri  a, 
there  are  many  other  Mo:ives  of  Comfort,  which  are 
made  ufe  of  by  abfent  Lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scuderys  Romances,  a  Couple 
of  honourable  Lovers  agreed  at  their  parting  to  fet  afide 
one  half  Hour  in  the  Day  to  think  of  each  other  during 
a  tedious  Abfence.  The  Romance  tells  us,  that  they  both 
of  them  punctually  obferved  the  Time  thus  agreed  upon  ; 
and  that  whatever  Company  or  Btfinefs  they  were  en- 
gaged in,  they  left  it  abruptly  as  foon  as  the  Clock  warn- 
ed them  to  retire.  The  Romance  further  adds,  That  the 
Lovers  expected  the  Return  of  this  Hated  Hour  with  as 
much  Impatience,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  Affignation," 
and  enjoyed  an  imaginary  Happinefs  that  was  almoft  as 
pleafing  to  them  as  what  they  would  have  found  from  a 
real  Meeting.  It  was  an  inexpreffible  Satisfaction  to  thefe 
divided  Lovers,  to  be  arTured  that  each  was  at  the  fame 
time  employ'd  in  the  fame  kind  of  Contemplation,  and 
making  equal  Returns  of  Tendernefs  and  Affection. 

IF  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  ferious  Ex- 
pedient for  the  alleviating  of  Abfence,  I  mall  take  no- 
tice of  one  which  I  have  known  two  Perfons  practife, 
who  joined  Religion  to  that  Elegance  of  Sentiments  with 
which  the  Paffion  of  Love  generally  infpires  its  Votaries. 
This  was,  at  the  Return  of  fuch  an  Hour,  to  offer  up  a 
certain  Prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had  agreed 
upon  before  their  Parting.  The  Husband,  who  is  a  Man 
that  makes  a  Figure  in  the  polite  World,  as  well  as  in 
his  own  Family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  not 
have  fupported  an  Abfence  of  three  Years  without  this 
Expedient. 

ST  RAD  A,  in  one  ©f  his  Prolufions,  gives  an  Account 
of  a  chimerical  Correfpondence  between  two  Friends  by 
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the  Help  of  a  certain  Loadftone,  which  had  fuch  Virtue 
in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feveral  Needles,  when  one 
of  the  Needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  tho' 
at  never  fo  great  a  Diftance,  moved  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  in  the  fame  Manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two 
Friends,  being  each  of  them  pofTelTed.of  one  of  thefe 
Needles ,  made  a  kind  of  a  Dial-plate,  infcribing  it  with  the 
four  and  twenty  Letters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Hours  of  the  Day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  Dial- 
plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  Needles  on  each  of 
thefe  Plates  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  move  round 
without  Impediment,  fo  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and 
twenty  Letters.  Upon  their  Separating  from  one  another 
into  diftant  Countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  punctually  into  their  Clofets  at  a  certain  Hour  of 
the  Day,  and  to  converfe  with  one  another  by  means  of 
this  their  Invention.  Accordingly  when  they  were  fome 
hundred  Miles  afunder,  each  of  them  {hut  himfelf  up  in 
his  Clofet  at  the  Time  appointed,  and  immediately  call 
his  Eye  upon  his  Dial- plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write 
any  thing  to  his  Friend,  he  directed  his  Needle  to  every 
Letter  that  formed  the  Words  which  he  had  occafion  for, 
making  a  little  Paufe  at  the  end  of  every  Word  or 
Sentence,  to  avoid  Confufion.  The  Friend,  in  the  mean 
while,  faw  his  own  fympathetick  Needle  moving  of  itfelf 
to  every  Letter  which  that  of  his  Correspondent  pointed 
at.  By  this  means  they  talked  together  acrofs  a  whole 
Continent,  and  conveyed  their  Thoughts  to  one  another 
in  an  lnftantover  Cities  or  Mountains,  Seas  or  Deferts. 

I F  Moniieur  Sciukryt  or  any  other  Writer  of  Ro- 
mance, had  introduced  a  Necromancer,  who  is  generally 
in  the  Train  of  a  Knight- Errant,  making  a  Prefent  to 
two  Lovers  of  a  Couple  of  thofe  above-mentioned 
Needles,  the  Reader  would  not  have  been  a  little  pleafed 
to  have  feen  them  correfponding  with  one  another  when 
they  were  guarded  by  Spies  and  Watches,  or  feparated 
by  Cailles  and  Adventures. 

I  N  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  Invention  mould  be 
revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would  propofe,  that  upon 
the  Lover's  Dial-plate  there  mould  be  written  not  only 
iae  four  and  twenty  Letters,  but  feveral  intire  Words 
which  have  always  a  Place  in  pafftonate  Epiftles,  as  flames^ 

J)arts, 
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Darts,  Die,  Language,  Abfence,  Cupid,  Heart,  Eyes,  Hang, 
Drown,  and  the  like.  This  would  very  much  abridge  the 
Lover's  Pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  Letter,  as  it  would 
enable  him  to  exprefs  the  moll  ufeful  and  fignificant 
Words  with  a  fingle  Touch  of  the  Needle.  C 

N°  242     Friday  December  7. 

Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcejjit,  habere 

Sudoris  minimum*  Hor.  Ep.  1. 1.  2.  V.  168* 

To  write  on  vulgar  Themes,  is  thought  an  eafy  Task. 

Mr.  Spectato  r, 

YOUR  Speculations  do  not  Co  generally  prevail 
over  Mens  Manners  as  I  could  wifh.  A  former 
Paper  of  yours  concerning  the  Misbehaviour  of 
People,  who  are  neceiTarily  in  each  other's  Company  in 
travelling,  ought  to  have  been  a  lafting  Admonition 
againft  Tranfgreffions  of  that  Kind  :  But  1  had  the  Fate 
of  your  Quaker,  in  meeting  with  a  rude  Fellow  in  a 
Stage-Coach,  who  entertained  two  or  three  Women  of 
us  (for  there  was  no  Man  befides  himfelf )  with  Lan- 
guage as  indecent  as  ever  was  heard  upon  the  Water. 
The  impertinent  Obfervations  which  the  Coxcomb 
made  upon  our  Shame  and  Confufion  were  fuch,  that  it 
is  an  unfpeakable  Grief  to  refleft  upon  them.  As  much 
as  you  have  declaimed  againft  Duelling,  I  hope  you  will 
do  us  the  Juftice  to  declare,  that  if  the  Brute  has  Cou- 
rage enough  to  fend  to  the  Place  where  he  faw  us  all 
alight  together  to  get  rid  of  him,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  has  a  Lover  who  mail  avenge  the  Infalt.  It 
would  certainly  be  worth  your  Consideration,  to  look 
into  the  frequent  Misfortunes  of  th;s  kind,  to  which 
the  Modeft  and  Innocent  are  expofed,  by  the  licentious 
Behaviour  of  fuch  as  are  as  much  Strangers  to  Good- 
breeding  as  to  Virtue.  Could  we  avoid  hearing  what  we 
do  not  approve,  as  eafily  as  we  can  feeing  what  is  difa- 
greeable,   there  were  fome  Confolation  ;  but  fince  in  a 

*  Box 
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*  Box  at  a  Play,   in  an  Affembly  of  Ladies,  or  even  in  a 

*  Pew  at  Church,  it  is  in  the  Power  of  a  grofs  Coxcomb 

*  to  utter  what  a  Woman  cannot  avoid  hearing,  how  mi- 

*  ferable  is  her  Condition  who  comes  within  the  Power 
'  of  fuch  Impertinents  ?      And  how  necefiary  is  it  to  re- 

*  peat  Invectives  againft  fuch  a  Behaviour  ?    If  the  Li- 

■  centious  had  not  utterly  forgot  what  it  is  to  be  modeff, 
'  they  would  know  that  offended  Modefty  labours  under 
'  one  of  the   greateft   Sufferings  to  which  human  Life 

*  can  be  expofed.     If  one   of  thefe  Brutes  could  reflect 

*  thus  much,  tho'  they  want  Shame,  they  would  be 
'  moved,  by  their  Pity,  to  abhor  an  impudent  Behaviour 

*  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Chafte  and  Innocent.  If  you 
'  will  oblige  us  with  a  Speftator  on  this  Subject,  and  pro- 
'  cure  it  to  be  patted  againft  tvery  Stage- Coach  in  Great- 

*  Britain,  as  the  Law  of  the  Journey,  you  will  highly 
'  oblige  the  whole  Sex,  for  which  you  have  profeffed  fo 
'  great  an  Efteem ;  and  in  particular,  the  two  Ladies 
'  my  late  Fellow-Sufferers,   and, 

SIR,  Your  moji  humble  Servant, 

Rebecca  Ridinghood. 
Mr.  Spectator, 
'  rpHE  Matter  which  I  am  now  going  to  fend  you, 
'     X     is   an  unhappy  Story  in  low  Life,    and  will  re- 

*  commend  itfelf,  fo  that  you  muft  excufe  the  Manner 
'  of  expremng  it.    A  poor  idle  drunken  Weaver  in  Spittle- 

*  Fields  has  a  faithful  laborious  Wife,  who  by  her  Fruga- 

*  lity  and  Induftry  had  laid  by  her  as  much  Money  as  pur- 
'  chafed  her  a  Ticket  in  the  prefent  Lottery.  She  had  hid 

*  this  very  privately  in  the  Bottom  of  a  Trunk,  and  had 

*  given  her  Number  to  a  Friend  and  Confident,  who  had 

*  promifed  to  keep  the  Secret,  and  bring  her  News  of  the 
'  Succefs.  The  poor  Adventurer  was  one  Day  gone  abroad, 
'  when  her  carelefs  Husband,  fufpecling  ihe  had  faved 
'  fome  Money,  fearches  every  Corner,  till  at  length  he 

*  finds  this  fame  Ticket ;  which  he  immediately  carries 

*  abroad,  fells,  and  fquanders  away  the  Money  without 
'  the  Wife's  fufpecling  any  thing  of  the  matter.  A  Day  or 

*  two  after  this,  this  Friend  who  was  a  Woman,  comes 

■  and  brings  the  Wife  word,  that  me  had  a  Benefit  of 

*  Five  Hundred  Pounds.    The  poor  Creature  overjoyed, 

*  flies 
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f  flies  up  Stairs  to  herHufband,  who  was  then  at  Work, 
'  and  defires  him  to  leave  his  Loom  for  that  Evening, 
'  and  come  and  drink  with  a  Friend  of  his   and  hers 

*  below.     The  Man  received  this  chearful  Invitation  as 

*  bad  Hufbands  fometimes  do,  and  after  a  crofs  Word  or 
'  two,  told  her  he  wou'dn't  come.     Hi-s  Wife  with  Ten- 

*  dernefs  renewed  her  Importunity,  and  at  length  faid 
f  to  him,  My  Love  !  I  have  within  thefe  few  Months, 
'  unknown  to  you,  fcraped  together  as  much  Money  as 

*  has  bought  us  a  Ticket  in  the  Lottery,  and  now  here 
'  is  Mrs.  Quick  come  to  tell  me,  that  'tis  come  up  this 
'  Morning  a  Five  hundred  Pound  Prize.  The  Hufband 
'  replies  immediately,  You  lye,  you  Slut,  you  have  no 
*i  Ticket,  for  I  have  fold  it.  The  poor  Woman  upon 
'  this  faints  away  in  a  Fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run  dif- 

*  tracted.  As  me  had  noDefign  to  defraud  her  Hufband, 
'  but  was  willing  only  to  participate  in  his  good  Fortune, 

*  every  one  pities  her,  but  thinks  her  Hufband's  Punifh- 

*  ment  butjuft.  This,  Sir,  is  Matter  of  Fact,  and  would, 
'  if  the  Perfons  and  Circumftances  were   greater,   in  a 

*  well-wrought  Play  be  called  Beautiful  Dijirefs.  I  have 
\  only  fketched  it  out  with  Chalk,  and  know  a  good 
'  Hand  can  make  a  moving  Picture  with  worfe  Materials. 

SIR,   &c. 
Mr.  Spectato  r, 

I  AM  what  the  World  calls  a  warm  Fellow,  and  by 
good  Succefs  in  Trade  I  have  raifed  myfelf  to  a 
Capacity  of  making  fome  Figure  in  the  World  ;  but  »o 
matter  for  that.  I  have  now  under  my  Guardianfhip  a 
couple  of  Neices,  who  will  certainly  make  me  run  mad  ; 
which  you  will  not  wonder  at,  when  I  tell  you  they  are 
Female  Virtuofos,  and  during  the  three  Years  and  a 
half  that  I  have  had  them  under  my  Care,  they  never 
in  the  leaft  inclined  their  Thoughts  towards  any  one 
fingle  Part  of  the  Character  of  a  notable  Woman.  Whilft 
they  mould  have  been  confidering  the  proper  Ingredi- 
ents for  a  Sack-pofTet,  you  mould  hear  a  difpute  con- 
cerning the  magnetick  Virtue  of  the  Loadftone,  or  per- 
haps the  Preflure  of  the  Atmofphere:  Their  Language 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  they  fcorn  to  exprefs 
themfelves  on  the  meaneit  Trifle  with  Words  that  are 

1  not 
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not  of  a  Latin  Derivation.     But  this  were  fupportable 
ftill,  would  they  fufFer  me  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
Ignorance;    but,   unlefs  I  fail  in  with  their  abilra&ed 
Ideas  of  Things  (as  they  call  then:)  I  mult,  net  expert 
to  fmoke  one  Pipe  in  Quiet.     In  a  late  Fit  of  the  Gout 
I  complained  of  the  Pain  of  that  Diilemper,    when  my 
Neice  Kitty  begged  Leave  to  aflure  me,   that  whatever 
I  might  think,  fcveral  great  Philofophers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  were  of  Opinion,  that  both  Pleafure  and 
Pain  were  imaginary  Diftin&ions,   and  that  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  as  either  in  rerum  Natura.     I  have  of- 
ten heard  them  affirm  that  the  Fire  was  not  hot ;    and 
one  Day  when  I,  with  the  Authority  of  an  old  Fel- 
low, defired  one  of  them  to  put  my  blue  Cloke  on 
my  Knees ;  me  anfwered,  Sir,  I  will  reach  the  Cloke ; 
but  take  notice,   I  do   not  do   it   as   allowing   your 
Defcription ;   for  it  might  as  well  be  called  Yellow  as 
Blue;    for  Colour    is    nothing   but    the   various    In- 
fractions   of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun.      Mifs  Molly  told 
me  one  Day  ;  That  to  fay  Snow  was  white,  is  allowing 
a  vulgar  Error ;   for  as  it  contains  a  great  Quantity  of 
nitrous  Particles,  it  might  more  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  be  black.     In  fhort,  the  young  Huffeys  would  per- 
fuade  me,  that  to  believe  one's  Eyes  is  a  fure  way  to  be 
deceived;  and  have  often  advifed  me,  by  no  means,  to 
truft  any  thing  fo  fallible  as  my  Senfes.     What  I  have 
to  beg  of  you  now  is,   to  turn  one  Speculation  to  the 
due  Regulation  of  Female  Literature,  fo  far  at  leafl,  as. 
to  make  it  confiftent  with  the  Quiet  of  fuch  whofe  Fate 
it  is  to  be  liable  to  its  Infults  ;   and  to  tell  us  the  Dif- 
ference between  a  Gentleman  that  mould  make  Cheefe- 
cakes  and  raife  Paile,    and  a  Lady  that  reads  Lode, 
and  underftands  the  Mathematicks.     In  which  you  will 
extremely  oblige 

Tour  hearty  friend  and  humhle  Servant, 

Abraham  Thrifty. 


Saturday^ 
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Formam  quidem  ip/am,  Marce  fili>  &  tanquam  faciem 
Honejli  <vides :  qua  fi  oculis  cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores 
(ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  Sapientia.  Tull.  Offic. 

Tou  fee,   my  Son  Marcus,    the  very  Shape  and  Countenance, 
as  it  avere,   of  Virtue  ;    which  if  it  coud  he  made  the  Ob- 
ject of  Sight,  would  (as  Plato  fays)  excite  in  us  a  won- 
derful  Lo-ve  of  IVifiom. 

ID  O  not  remember  to  have  read  any  Difcourfe  written 
exprefly  upon  the  Beauty  and  Lovelinefs  of  Virtue, 
without  confidering  it  as  a  Duty,  and  as  the  Means  of 
making  us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  defign  there- 
fore this  Speculation  as  an  EfTay  upon  that  Subject,  in 
which  I  mall  confider  Virtue  no  farther  than  as  it  is  in  it- 
felf  of  an  amiable  Nature,  after  having  prernifed,  that  I 
underftand  by  the  Word  Virtue  fuch  a  general  Notion  as 
is  affixed  to  it  by  the  Writers  of  Morality,  and  which  by 
devout  Men  generally  goes  under  the  Name  of  Religion, 
and  by  Men  of  the  World  under  the  Name  of  Honour. 

HYPOCRISY  itfelf  does  great  Honour,  or  rather 
Juftice,  to  Religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be 
an  Ornament  to  human  Nature.  The  Hypocrite  would 
not  be  at  fo  much  Pains  to  put  on  the  Appearance  of 
Virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  moft  proper  and 
effectual  Means  to  gain  the  Love  and  Efleem  of  Mankind. 

WE  learn  from  Hierocles,  it  was  a  common  Saying 
among  the  Heathens,  that  the  Wife  Man  hates  no  Body, 
but  only  loves  the  Virtuous. 

TULLT  has  a  very  beautiful  Gradation  of  Thoughts 
to  fhew  how  amiable  Virtue  is.  We  love  a  virtuous  Man, 
fays  he,  who  lives  in  the  remotelt  Parts  of  the  Earth, 
though  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  Reach  of  his  Virtue, 
and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of  Benefit  j  nay  one 
who  died  feveral  Ages  ago,  raifes  a  fecret  Fondnefs  and 
Benevolence  for  him  in  our  Minds,  when  we  read  his 
Story :  Nay  what  is  flill  more,  one  who  has  been  the 

Enemy 
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Enemy  of  our  Country,  provided  his  Wars  were  regu- 
lated by  JufUce  and  Humanity,  as  in  the  Inftance  of 
Pyrrbus  whom  fully  mentions  on  this  Occafion  in  Oppo- 
fition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  Beauty  and  Loveli- 
nefs  of  Virtue. 

STOICISM,  which  was  the  Pedantry  of  Virtue, 
afcribes  all  good  Qualifications,  of  what  kind  foever,  to 
the  virtuous  Man.  Accordingly  Cato,  in  the  Character 
fully  has  left  of  him,  carried  Matters  fo  far,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  Man  to  be  handfom. 
This  indeed  looks  more  like  a  Philofophical  Rant  than  the 
real  Opinion  of  a  Wife  Man ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very 
ferioufly  maintained.  In  fhort,  the  Stoicks  thought  they 
could  not  fufficiently  reprefent  the  Excellence  of  Virtue, 
if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  the  Notion  of  it  all  poiTible 
Perfections  ;  and  therefore  did  not  only  fuppofe,  that  it 
was  tranfcendently  beautiful  in  itfelf,  but  that  it  made 
the  very  Body  amiable,  and  bammed  every  kind  of  De- 
formity from  the  Perfon  in  whom  it  refided. 

IT  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  the  mofr,  abandoned 
to  all  Senfe  of  Goodnefs,  are  apt  to  wifh  thofe  who  are 
related  to  them  of  a  different  Character ;  and  it  is  very 
obfervable,  that  none  are  more  ilruck  with  the  Charms  of 
Virtue  in  the  fair  Sex,  than  thofe  who  by  their  very  Ad- 
miration of  it  are  carried  to  a  Defire  of  ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  Mind  in  a  fair  Body  is  indeed  a  fine  Picture 
in  a  good  Light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder  that  it 
makes  the  beautiful  Sex  all  over  Charms. 

A  S  Virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  Na- 
ture, there  are  fome  particular  kinds  of  it  which  are  more 
io  than  others,  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  difpofe  us  to  do  Good 
to  Mankind.  Temperance  and  Abftinence,  Faith  and  De- 
votion, are  in  themfelves  perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other 
Virtues ;  but  thofe  which  make  a  Man  popular  and  be- 
loved, are  Juftice,  Charity,  Munificence,  and,  in  fhort,  all 
the  good  Qualities  that  render  us  beneficial  to  each  other. 
For  which  Reafon  even  an  extravagant  Man,  who  has  no- 
thing elfe  to  recommend  him  but  a  falfeGenerofity,  is  of- 
ten more  beloved  and  efteemed  than  a  Perfon  of  a  much 
more  finifhed  Character,  who  is  defective  in  this  Particular. 

THE  two  great  Ornaments  of  Virtue,  which  fhew  her 
in  the  moll  advantageous  Views,  and  make  her  altogether 

lovely, 
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lovely,  are  Chearfulnefs  and  Good-nature.  Thefe  gene- 
rally go  together,  as  a  Man  cannot  be  agreeable  to  others 
who  is  not  eafy  within  himfelf.  They  are  both  very  re- 
quifite  in  a  virtuous  Mind,  to  keep  out  Melancholy  from 
the  many  ferious  Thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and  to  hin- 
der its  natural  Hatred  of  Vice  from  louring  into  Severity 
and  Cenforioufnefs. 

IF  Virtue  is  of  this  amiable  Nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  thofe  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  Eye  of  Hatred  and 
Ill-will,  or  can  fuffer  their  Averfion  for  a  Party  to  blot 
out  all  the  Merit  of  the  Perfon  who  is  engaged  in  it.    A 
Man  mull  be  excefiively  ftupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable, 
who  believes  that  there  is  no  Virtue  but  on  his  own  Side, 
and  that  there  are  not  Men  as  honeft  as  himfelf  who  may 
differ  from  him  in  Political  Principles.    Men  may  oppofe 
one  another  in  fome  Particulars,   but  ought  not  to  carry 
their  Hatred  to  thofe  Qualities  which  are  of  fo  amiable  a 
Nature  in  themfelves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Points  in  Difpute.     Men  of  Virtue,  though  of  different 
Interefls,    ought  to  confider  themfelves  as  more  nearly 
united  with  one  another,    than  with  the  vicious  Part  of 
Mankind,    who  embark  with  them    in  the    fame  civil 
Concerns.   We  mould  bear  the  fame  Love  towards  a  Man 
of  Honour,  who  is  a  living  Antagonist,  which  Tully  tells 
us  in  the  forementioned  PafTage  every  one  naturally  does 
to  an  Enemy  that  is  dead.     In  fhort,   we  mould  efteem 
Virtue  though  in  a  Foe,    and  abhor  Vice  though  in  a 
Friend. 

I  fpeak  this  with  an  Eye  to  thofe  cruel  Treatments 
which  Men  of  all  fides  are  apt  to  give  the  Characters  of 
thofe  who  do  not  agree  with.  them.  How  many  Perfons 
of  undoubted  Probity,  and  exemplary  Virtue,  on  either 
Side,  are  blackned  and  defamed  ?  How  many  Men  of 
Honour  expofed  to  publick  Obloquy  and  Reproach  ? 
Thofe  therefore  who  are  either  the  Instruments  or 
Abettors  in  fuch  Infernal  Dealings,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  Perfons  who  make  ufe  of  Religion  to  promote 
their  Caufe,  not  of  their  Caufe  to  promote  Religion. 

Q 

Monday, 
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N°  244     Monday ,  December  10. 

Judex  &  c  alii  dus  audi i.     Hor.  Sat.  7.  1.2.  v.ioi. 

A  fudge  of  Painting  youy  and  Man  of  Skill.       Creech. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Convent -Garden,  December  7, 

'  J  CANNOT,  without  a  double  Injuftice,  forbear 
'  £  exprefling  to  you  the  Satisfaction  which  a  whole 
4        Clan  of  Virtuofos  have  received  from  thofe  Hints 

*  which  you  have  lately  given  the  Town  on  the  Cartons 

*  of  the  inimitable  Raphael.     It  mould  be  methinks  the 

*  Bufinefs  of  a  S  p  e  c  tat  o  r  to  improve  the  Pleafures 

*  of  Sight,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  immediate  Way 

*  to  it  than  recommending  the  Study  and  Obfervation  of 
'  excellent  Drawings  and  Pictures.     When  I  firrt  went  to 

*  view  thofe  of  Raphael  which  you  have  celebrated,  I  mull 
1  confefs  I  was  but  barely  pleafed  ;  the  next  time  I  liked 

*  them  better,  but  at  laft  as  I  grew  better  acquainted  with 
'  them,  I  fell  deeply  in  love  with  them,  like  wife  Speeches 
'  they  funk  deep  into  my  Heart;  for  you  know,  Mr.  Spec- 

*  tator,  that  a  Man  of  Wit  may  extremely  affect  one 
'  for  the  Prefent,   but  if  he  has  not  Difcretion,  his  Merit 

*  foon  vanifhes  away,  while  a  Wife  Man  that  has  not  fo 

*  great  a  Stock  of  Wit,  fhall  neverthelefs  give  you  a  far 

*  greater  and  more  lafting  Satisfaction :  Juft  fo  it  is  in  a 
f  Picture  that  is  fmartly  touched  but  not  well  ftudied ;  one 
1  may  call  it  a  witty  Picture,  tho'  the  Painter  in  the  mean 
1  time  may  be  in  Danger  of  being  called  a  Fool.  On  the 
1  other  hand,  a  Picture  that  is  thoroughly  underftood  in  the 
:  Whole,  and  well  performed  in  the  Particulars,  that  is 
''  begun  on  the  Foundation  of  Geometry,  carried  on  by 

the  Rules  of  Perfpective,  Architecture,  and  Anatomy, 
and  perfected  by  a  good  Harmony,  a  juft  and  natural 
Colouring,  and  fuch  Pamons,  and  Exprelllons  of  the 
Mind  as  are  almoit  peculiar  to  Raphael ;  this  is  what 
you  may  juftly  itile  a  wife  Picture,  and  which  feldom 
fails  to  {hike  us  Dumb,  till  we  can  affemble  all  osr 
Faculties  to  make  but  a  tolerable  Judgment  upon  it. 

*  Other 
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Other  Pictures  are  made  for  the  Eyes  only,  as  Rattles 
are  made  for  Childrens  Ears;  and  certainly  that  Picture 
that  only  pleafes  the  Eye,   without  reprefenting  feme 
well- chofen  Part  of  Nature  or  other,  does  but  fhew  what 
fine  Colours  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Colour- ihop,  and  mocks 
the  Works  of  the  Creator.  If  the  beft  Imitator  of  Nature 
is  not  to  be  efteemed  the  beft  Painter,  but  he  that  makes 
the  greateft  Show  and  Glare  of  Colours;  it  will  necef- 
farily  follow,  that  he  who  can  array  himfelf  in  themoft 
gaudy  Draperies  is  beft  dreft,  and  he  th  at  can  fpeak  loudeft 
the  beft  Orator.    Every  Man  when  he  looks  on  a  Picture 
mould  examine  it  according  to  that  fhare  of  Reafon  he  is 
Mafter  of,  or  he  will  be  in  Danger  of  making  a  wrong 
Judgment.     If  Men  as  they  walk  abroad  would  make 
more  frequent  Obfervations  on  thofe  Beauties  of  Nature 
which  every  Moment  prefent  themfelves  to  their  View, 
they  would  be  better  Judges  when  they  faw  her  well 
imitated  at  home:  This  would  help  to  correct  thofe  Er- 
rors which  moil  Pretenders  fall  into,  who  are  over  baity 
in  their  Judgments,  and  will  not  ftay  to  let  Reafon  come 
in  for  a  mare  in  theDeciuon.   'Tis  for  want  of  this  that 
Men  miftake  in  this  Cafe,  and  in  common  Life,  a  wild 
extravagant  Pencil  for  one  that  is  truly  bold  and  great,  an 
impudent  Fellow  for  a  Man  of  true  Courage  and  Bravery, 
hafty  and  unreafonable  Actions  for  Enterpriies  of  Spirit 
and  Refolution,  gaudy  Colouring  for  that  which  is  truly 
beautiful,  a  falfe  and  infmuating  Difcourfe  for  fimple 
Truth  elegantly  recommended.    The  Parallel  will  hold 
through  all  the  Parts  of  Life  and  Painting  too ;   and  the 
Virtuous  abovementioned  will  be  glad  to  fee  you  draw 
it  with  your  Terms  of  Art.     Asihe  Shadows  in  Picture 
reprefent  the  ferious  cr  melancholy,  fo  the  Lights  do  the 
bright  and  lively  Thoughts  :    As  there  mould  be  but 
one  forcible  Light  in  a  Picture  which  ihould  catch  the 
Eye  and  fall  on  the  Hero,  fo  there  ihould  be  but  one 
Object  of  our  Love,  even  the  Author  of  Nature.  Thefe 
and  the  like  Reflexions  well  improved,  might  very  much 
contribute  to  open  the  Beauty  of  that  Art,  and  prevent 
young  People  from  being  poifoned  by  the  iilGufto  of  an 
extravagant  Workman  that  mould  be  impofed  upon  us. 

/  am,    SIR,  Tour  mojl  bumlle  Servant. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

THOUGH  I  am  a  Woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  thofe 
who  confefs  themfelves  highly  pleafed  with  a 
Speculation  you  obliged  the  World  with  fometime  ago, 
from  an  old  Greek  Poet  you  call  Sitno?iides,  in  relation 
to  the  feveral  Natures  and  Diftin&ions  of  our  own 
Sex.  I  could  not  but  admire  how  juftly  the  Characters 
of  Women  in  this  Age,  fall  in  with  the  times  of  Simo- 
tddes,  there  being  no  one  of  thofe  Sorts  I  have  not  at 
fome  time  or  other  of  my  Life  met  with  a  Sample  of. 
But,  Sir,  the  Subject  of  this  prefent  Addrefs,  are  a  Set 
of  Women  comprehended,  J  think,  in  the  Ninth  Spe- 
cie of  that  Speculation,  called  the  Apes ;  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  whom  I  find  to  be,  "  That  they  are  fuch  as  are 
both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful 
themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  detract  from  or  ridicule 
every  thing  that  appears  fo  in  others."  Now,  Sir,  this 
Seel,  as  I  have  been  told,  is  very  frequent  in  the  great 
Town  where  you  live  ;  but  as  my  Circumftance  of  Life 
obliges  me  to  refide  altogether  in  the  Country,  though 
not  many  Miles  from  London,  I  can't  have  met  with  a 
great  Number  of  'em,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  deiirable  Ac- 
quaintance, as  I  have  lately  found  by  Experience.  You 
mull  know,  Sir,  that  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Summer 
a  Family  of  thefe  Apes  came  and  fettled  for  the  Seafon 
not  far  from  the  Place  where  I  live.  As  they  were 
Strangers  in  the  Country,  they  were  vifited  by  the  La- 
dies about  'em,  of  whom  I  was,  with  an  Humanity 
ufual  in  thofe  that  pafs  mod  of  their  Time  in  Solitude. 
The  Apes  lived  with  us  very  agreeably  our  own  Way 
till  towards  the  End  of  the  Summer,  when  they  began 
to  bethink  themfelves  of  returning  to  Town ;  then  it 
was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  began  to  fet  them- 
felves about  the  proper  and  diilinguifhing  Bufinefs  of 
their  Character ;  and,  as  'tis  faid  of  evil  Spirits,  that  they 
are  apt  to  carry  away  a  Piece  of  the  Houfe  they  are  about 
to  leave,  the  Apes,  without  Regard  to  common  Mercy, 
Civility,  or  Gratitude,  thought  fit  to  mimick  and  fall 
foul  on  the  Faces,  Drefs,  and  Behaviour  of  their  inno- 
cent Neighbours,  bellowing  abominable  Cenfure-s  and 
difgraceful  Appellations  commonly  called  Nick-names, 
on  all  of  them ;  and  in  ftiort,  like  true  fine  Ladies  made 

'  their 
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'  their  honeft  Plainnefs  and  Sincerity  Matter  of  Ridicule. 
'  I  could  not  but  acquaint  you  with  thefe  Grievances,  as 
'  well  at  the  Defire  of  all  the  Parties  injur'd,  as  from 
'  my  own  Inclination.  I  hope,  Sir,  if  you  can't  propofe 
'  intirely  to  reform  this  Evil,  you  will  take  fuch  Notice 
'  of  it  in  fome  of  your  future  Speculations,    as  may  put 

*  the  deferving  Part  of  our  Sex  on  their  Guard  againit 
'  thefe  Creatures  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Apes  may 
'  be  fenfible,  that  this  fort  of  Mirth  is  fo  far  from  an  in- 

*  nocent  Diverfion,  that  it  is  in  the  higheft  Degree  that 

*  Vice  which  is  faid  to  comprehend  all  others. 

I  am,  SIR,  Tour  humble  Servant, 
T  Conflantia  Field;' 
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Fid  ions,  to  pleafe,  Jhou  "d  wear  the  Face  of  Truth. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  one  regards  fo  much 
with  an  Eye  of  Mirth  and  Pity  as  Innocence, 
when  it  has  in  it  a  Dafh  of  Folly.  At  the  fame 
time  that  one  eileems  the  Virtue,  one  is  tempted  to  laugh 
at  the  Simplicity  which  accompanies  it.  When  a  Man  is 
made  up  wholly  of  the  Dove,  without  the  leafl  Grain 
of  the  Serpent  in  his  Compofirion,  he  becomes  ridiculous 
in  many  Circumfcances  of  Lifs,  and  very  often  difcredits 
his  belt  Aclions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  Story  of  their 
Founder  St  Francis,  that  as  he  paffed  the  Streets  in  the 
Dusk  of  the  Evening,  he  difcovered  a  young  Fellow  with 
a  Maid  in  a  Corner  ;  upon  which  the  good  Man.  fay  they, 
lifted  up  his  Hands  to  Heaven  with  a  fecret  Thankfgiv- 
ing,  that  there  was  ftill  fo  much  Chriflian  Charity  in  the 
World.  The  Innocence  of  the  Saint  made  him  miftake  the 
Kifs  of  a  Lover  for  a  Salute  of  Charity.  I  am  heartily 
concerned  when  I  fee  a  virtuous  Man  without  a  compe- 
tent Knowledge  of  the  World ;  and  if  there  be  any  Ufe  i» 
Vol.  III.  N  thefe 
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thefe  my  Papers,  it  is  this,  that  without  reprefenting  Vice 
under  anyfalfe  alluring  Notions,  they  give  my  Reader  an 
Infight  into  the  Ways  of  Men,  and  reprefent  human  Na- 
ture in  all  its  changeable  Colours.  The  Man  who  has  not 
been  engaged  in  any  of  the  Follies  of  the  World,  or,  as 
Sbakefpear  exprefies  it,  hackneyed  in  the  Ways  of  Men,  may 
here  find  a  Picture  of  its  Follies  and  Extravagancies.  The 
Virtuous  and  the  Innocent  may  know  in  Speculation 
what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  Practice,  and  by  this 
Means  avoid  the  Snares  of  the  Crafty,  the  Corruptions  of 
the  Vicious,  and  the  Reafonings  of  the  Prejudiced.  Their 
Minds  may  be  opened  without  being  vitiated. 

I T  is  with  an  Eye  to  my  following  Correfpondent, 
Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  feems  a  very  well-meaning 
Man,  that  I  have  written  this  fhort  Preface,  to  which 
I  mail  fubjoin  a  Letter  from  the  faid  Mr.  Doodle. 

SIR, 

*  T  Could  heartily  wifh  that  you  would  let  us  know  your 

*  •*-  Opinion  upon  feveral  innocent  Diverfions  which  are 

*  in  ufe   among  us,    and  which  are  very  proper  to  pafs 

*  away  a  Winter  Night  for  thofe  who,do  not  care  to  throw 

*  away  their  Time  at  an  Opera,  or  at  the  Play-houfe.  I 
■'  would  gladly  know  in  particular,  what  Notion  you  have 

*  of  Hot- Cockles ;  as  alfo  whether  you  think  that  Quefti- 
'  ons  and  Commands,  Mottoes,  Similes,  and  Crofs-Pur- 
'  pofes  have  not  more  Mirth  and  Wit  in  them,  than  thofe 
'  publick  Diverfions  which  are  grown  fo  very  fafhionable 

*  among  us.  If  you  would  recommend  to  our  Wives  and 

*  Daughters,  who  read  your  Papers  with  a  great  deal  of 

*  Pleafure,fome  of  thofe  Sports  and  Paflimes  that  may  be 

*  practifed  within  Doors,  and  by  the  Fire-fide,  we  who  are 

*  Mailers  of  Families  fnould  be  hugely  obliged  to  you.  I 

*  need  not  tell  you  that   1  would  have  thefe  Sports  and 

*  Paflimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent,  for  which  Reafon 

*  I  have  not  mentioned  either  Whisk  or  Lanterloo,  nor 
'  indeed  fo  much  as  One  and  Thirty.  After  having  com- 

*  municated  to  you  my  Requefl  upon  this  Subject,  I  will 
'  be  fo  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  Wife  and  I  pafs  away 
'  thefe  tedious  Winter  Evenings  with  a  great  deal  ofPlea- 
'  fure.     Tho'  fhe  be  young  and  handfom,    and  good- 

*  kurnoured  to  a  Miracle,  lhe  does  not  care  for  gadding 

*  abroad 
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'  abroad  like  others  of  her  Sex.  There  is  a  very  friendly 
'  Man,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,  whom  I  am  mightily 
'  obliged  to  for  lis  C;v;.iities,  that  comes  to  fee  me  almoll 
'*■  every  Night ;  for  he  is  not  one  of  thole  giddy  young 
'  Fellows  chat  canno*-  live  out  of  a  Play-houfe.  when  we 

*  are  together,  we  very  often  make  a  Party  at  Blind- 
'  Man's  Buff,  which  is  a  Sport  that  I  like  the  better,  be- 

*  caufe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Exercife  in  it.  The  Colonel 

*  and  I  are  blinded  by  Turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your 
'  Heart  out  to  fee  what  Pains  my  Dear  takes  to  hoodwink 

*  us,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  fee  the  leafl  Glimpfe  of 

*  Light.  The  poor  Colonel  fometimes  hits  his  Nofe  againfl 
'  a  Poll,  and  makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  generally 
'  the  good  Luck  not  to  hurt  myfelf,  but  am  very  often 
'  above  half  an  Hour  before  I  can  catch  either  of  them  ; 
'  for  you  muft  know  we  hide  ourfelves  up  and  do.vn  in 
'  Corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  Sport.    I  only  give 

*  you  this  Hint  as  a  Sample  of  fuch  innocent  Diversions 

*  as  I  would  have  you  recommend  ;  and  am, 

Mojl  ejieemed  SIR,  jour  ever  loving  Friend, 

Timothy  Doodle, 

THE  following  Letter  was  occafioned  by  my\aft.Tburf- 
days  Paper  upon  the  Abfence  of  Lovers,  and  the  Methods 
therein  mentioned  of  making  fuch  Abfence  fupportable. 

SIR, 

*  AMONG  the  feveral  Ways  of  Confolation  which 

*  /\  abfent  Lovers  make  ufe  of  while  their  Souls  are 

*  in  that  State  of  Departure,  which  you  fay  is  Death  in 
'  Love,  there  are  fome  very  material  ones  that  have 
'  efcaped  your  Notice.  Among  thefe,  the  firft  and  mofr. 
'  received  is  a  crooked  Shilling,   which  has  adminiftred 

*  great  Comfort  to  our  Forefathers,    and  is  Hill  made 

*  ufe  of  on  this  Occafion  with  very  good  Effect  in  mod 

*  Parts  of  Her  Majefty's  Dominions.  There  are  fome,  1 

*  know,  who  think  a  Crown-Piece  cut  into  two  equal 
«  Parts,  and  preferved  by  the  diftant  Lovers,  is  of  more 
«  fovereign  Virtue  than  the  former.  But  fince  Opinions 

*  are  divided  in  this  Particular,  why  may  not  the  fame 
«  Perfons  make  ufe  of  both  ?  The  Figure  of  a  Heart,  whe- 

*  ther  cut  in  Stone  or  caft  in  Metal,  whether  bleeding  up- 
l  en  an  Altar,  ftuck  with  Darts,  or  held  in  the  Hand  of  a 

N  z  *  QupiJ, 
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'  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  Talifmanick  in 
1  DiitreiTes  of  this  Nature.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  a 

*  brave  Fellow,  who  carries  his  Miftreis  in  the  Lid  of  his 

<  Snuff-box,  and  by  that  Exptciiont  has  fur-ported  himfelf 

<  under  the  Abfence  of  a  whole  Campaig  :.  For  my  own 

<  part,  I  have  tried  ail  thefe  Remedies,  but  never  found  fo 
••  much  Benefit  from  any  as  from  a  Ring,  in  which  my 
c  Miftrefs's  Hair  is  platted  together  very  artificially  in  a 

<  kind  of  True-Lover's  Knot.  As  I  have  received  great  Be- 

*  nefit  from  this  Secret,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  com- 

<  municate  it  to  the  Publick,  for  the  Good  of  my  Fellow- 

<  Subjects.  I  deiire  you  will  add  this  Letter  as  an  Appen- 
«  dix  to  your  Confolations  upon  Abfence,  and  am, 

Your  •very  humble  Servant,    T.  B. 

I  ihall  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  Letter  from  an 
Univerfity  Gentleman,  occafioned  by  my  laft  Tuefdays 
Paper,  wherein  I  gave  fome  Account  of  the  great  Feuds 
which  happened  formerly  in  thofe  learned  Bodies,  be- 
tween the  modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

SIR, 

THIS  will  give  you  to  underftand,  that  there  is  at 
prefentin  the  Society,  whereof  I  am  a  Member, 
1  a  very  considerable  Body  of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper 
«  Occafion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourfeives.     In  the 

*  mean  while  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy  our  Enemies  by 
c  Stratagem,  and  are  refolved  by  the  firil  Opportunity  to 
t  attack  Mr.  Jojbua  Barnes,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the 

<  Achilles  of  the  oppofite  Party.  As  for  myfelf,  I  have  had 
€  the  Reputation  ever  fince  I  came  from  School,  of  being  a 
«  trufty  Trojan>  and  am  refolved  never  to  give  Quarter  to 
«  the  fmalleft  Particle  of  Greek,  where-ever  I  chance  to 
«  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that 
«  you  fometimes  hang  out  Greek  Colours  at  the  Head  of 

*  your  Paper,  and  fometimes  give  a  Word  of  the  Enemy 
«  even  in  the  Body  of  it.  When  I  meet  with  any  thing  of 

<  this  nature,   I  throw  down  your  Speculations  upon  the 

*  Table,  with  that  Form  of  Words  which  we  make  ufe  of 
«   when  we  declare  War  upon  an  Author. 

Gracum  efl,  nan  potejl  legU 
6  I  glYQ  vou  ^  Hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  abftain 

*  from  any  fuch  Hoftilities  at  your  Peril.  Trorlus. 
Q                                                                           .   Wednejday, 
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OuVi  Q'nti  Ui)Tr,tt  yKdLVKn  d  G   irtKJs  ■d-a.Adascc, 
TLiT£#.;  7  ))\iCcLTot,  qti  Tel  ybQ-  i?iv  dnrUufo. 

Horn.  Iliad,  16.  35. 

No  amorous  Hero  ever  gave  fhee  Birth, 

Nor  ever  tender  Goddefs  brought  thee  forth: 

Some  rugged  Rock's  hard  Entrails  gave  thee  Form, 

jSnd  raging  Seas  produced  thee  in  a  Storm  : 

A  Soul  well  fuiting  thy  tempejluous  Kind, 

So  rough  thy  Manners ,  fo  untanidthy  Mind.  Pop  5, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

S  your  Paper  is  Part  of  the  Equipage  of  the  Tea- 
Table,  I  conjure  you  to  print  what  J  now  write 
to  you  ;  for  I  have  no  other  Way  to  communi- 
cate what  I  have  to  fay  to  the  fair  Sex  on  the  moil:  im- 
portant Circumftance  of  Life,  even  the  Care  of  Children. 
I  donotunderiland  that  you  profefs  your  Paper  is  always 
to  confiit  of  Matters  which  are  only  to  entertain  the 
Learned  and  Polite,  but  that  it  may  agree  with  your 
Defign  to  publifh  fome  which  may  tend  to  the  Informa- 
tion of  Mankind  in  general ;  and  when  it  does  fo,  you  do 
more  than  writing  Wit  and  Humour.  Give  me  leave  then 
to  tell  you,  that  all  the  Abufes  that  ever  you  have  as 
yet  endeavoured  to  reform,  certainly  not  one  wanted  fo 
much  your  Aflillance  as  the  Abafe  in  nurfing  Children. 
It  is  unmerciful  to  fee,  that  a  Woman  endowed  with  all 
the  Perfections  and  Bleihngs  of  Nature,  can,  as  foon  as 
fhe  is  delivered,  turn  off  her  innocent,  tender,  andhelp- 
lefs  Infant,  and  give  it  up  to  a  WToman  that  is  (ten  thou- 
fand  to  one)  neither  in  Health  nor  good  Condition, 
neither  found  in  Mind  nor  Body,  that  has  neither  Ho- 
nour nor  Reputation,  neither  Love  nor  Pity  for  the 
poor  Babe,  but  more  Regard  for  the  Money  than  for 
the  whole  Child,  and  never  will  take  farther  Care  of  it 
than  what  by  all  the  Encouragement  of  Money  and  Pre- 

N  3  fents 
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fents  fhe  is  forced  to  ;  likeJ^/op's  Earth,  which  would 
not  nuife  the  Plant  of  another  Ground,  altho1  never  fo 
much  improved,  by  reafon  that  Plant  was  not  of  its  own 
Production.  And  fmce  another's  Child  is  no  more  natu- 
ral to  a  Nurfe  than  a  Plant  to  a  ftrange  and  different 
Ground,  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  Child  fhould 
thrive  ;  and  if  it  thrives,  mull  it  not  imbibe  the  grofs 
Humours  and  Qualities  of  the  Nurfe,  like  a  Plant  in  a 
different  Ground,  or  like  a  Graft  upon  a  different  Stock  J 
Do  not  we  obferve,  that  a  Lamb  fucking  a  Goat  changes 
very  much  its  Nature,  nay  even  its  Skin  and  Wooll  into 
the  Goat  Kind  ?  The  Power  of  a  Nurfe  over  a  Child, 
by  infufing  into  it,  with  her  Milk,  her  Qualities  and 
Difpofition,  is  fufficiently  and  daily  obferved  :  Hence 
came  that  old  Saying  concerning  an  ill-natured  and 
malicious  Fellow,  that  he  had  imbibed  his  Malice  with 
his  Nurfe's  Milk,  or  thatfome  Brute  or  other  had  been 
his  Nurfe.  Hence  Romulus  and  Remus  were  faid  to  have 
been  nurfed  by  a  "Wolf,  Telephus  the  Son  of  Hercules  by 
a  Hind,  Pelias  the  Son  of  Neptune  by  a  Mare,  and 
JEgifihus  by  a  Goat;  not  that  they  had  actually  fuck'd 
fuch  Creatures,  as  fome  Simpletons  have  imaging 
buc  that  their  Nurfes  had  been  of  fuch  a  Nature  and 
Temper,  and  infufed  fuch  into  them. 
'  MANY  Inflances  may  be  produced  from  good  Au- 
thorities and  daily  Experience,  that  Children  actually 
fuck  in  the  feveral  Paffions  and  depraved  Inclinations  of 
their  Nurfes,  as  Anger,  Malice,  Fear,  Melancholy,  Sad  - 
nefs, Defire, and  Averfion. This Diodorus,  lib.  2.  witneffes, 
when  he  fpeaks,  faying,  That  Nero  the  Emperor's  Nurfe- 
had  been  very  much  addicted  to  Drinking;  which  Ha- 
bit Nero  received  from  his  Nurfe,  and  was  fo  very  par- 
ticular in  this,  that  the  People  took  fo  much  notice  of  it, 
as  inftead  of  Tiberius  Nero,  they  cali'd  him  Biberius  Mero. 
The  fame  Diodorus  alfo  relates  of  Caligula,  Predeceffor  to 
Nero,  that  his  Nurfe  ufed  to  moiften  the  Nipples  of  her 
Bread  frequently  with  Blood,  to  make  Caligula  take 
the  better  hold  of  them  ;  which,  fays  Diodorus,  was 
the  Cauie  that  made  him  fo  blood-thirfty  and  cruel  all 
his  Life-time  after,  that  he  not  only  committed  fre- 
quent Murder  by  his  own  Hand,  but  likewife  wifhed 
that  all  human  Kind  wore  but  one  Neck,  that  he  might 

*  have 
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'  have  the  Pleafure  to  cut  it  off.  Such  like  Degeneracies 

*  aitonifh  the  Parents,  who  not  knowing  after  whom  the 

*  Child  can  take,  fee  one  to  incline  to  Stealing,  another  to 
'  Drinking,  Cruelty,  Stupidity  ;  yet  all  thefe  are  not  mind- 

*  ed.  Nay  it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  a  Child,  altho1  it 
\  be  born  from  the  beft  of  Parents,  maybe  corrupted  by 

*  an  ill-tempered  Nurfe.  How  many  Children  do  we  fee 
'  daily broughtinto Fits,Confumptions,Ricket5,tsrV.mere- 
'  ly  by  fucking  their  Nurfes  when  in  a  Paifion  or  Fury  ? 
'  But  indeed  almoft  any  Diforder  of  the  Nurfe  is  a  Diforder 
'  to  the  Child,  and  few  Nurfes  can  be  found  in  this  Town 
1  but  what  labour  under  fome  Diftemper  or  other.  The 

*  firft  Queition  that  is  generally  asked  a  young  Woman 
'  that  wants  to  be  a  Nurfe,  Why  (he  mould  be  a  Nurfe  to 

*  other  Peoples  Children;  is  anfwered,  by  her  having  an  ill 

*  Husband,  and  that  Ihe  mutt  make  fhift  to  live.  1  think 
'  now  this  very  Anfwer  is  enough  to  give  any  Body  a 

*  Shock,  if  duly  confidered  ;   for  an  ill  Husband  may,  or 

*  ten  to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring  home  to  his  Wife  an  ill 
'  Diilemper,  or  at  leaft  Vexation  and  Difturbance.  Be- 
'  fides  as  fhe  takes  the  Child  out  of  mere  Neceffity,  her 
'  Food  will  be  accordingly,  or  elfe  very  coarfe  at  beft  ^ 
8  whence  proceeds  an  ill-concocted  and  coarfe  Food  for 

*  the  Child ;  for  as  the  Blood,  fo  is  the  Milk ;  and  hence  I 

*  am  very  well  affured  proceeds  the  Scurvy,  the  Evil,  and 
'  many  other  Diflempers.  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  Sake  of 

*  the  many  poor  Infants  that  may  and  will  be  faved  by 

*  weighing  this  Cafe  ferioufly,  to  exhort  the  People  with 

*  the  utmoft  Vehemence  to  let  the  Children  fuck  their  own 

*  Mothers,  both  for  the  Benefit  of  Mother  and  Child.  For 
'  the  general  Argument,  that  a  Mother  is  weakened  by 
6  giving  fuck  to  her  Children,  is  vain  and  fimple ;   I  will 

*  maintain  that  the  Mother  grows  ftronger  by  it,  and  will 

*  have  her  Health  better  than  ihe  would  have  otherwife  : 

*  She  will  find  it  the  greateft  Cure  and  Prefervative 
'  for  the  Vapours  and  future  Mifcarriages,  much  beyond 
4  any  other  Remedy  whatfoever:  Her  Children  will  be 
'  like  Giants,  whereas  otherwife  they  are  but  living  Sha- 
'  dows  and  like  unripe  Fruit;  and  certainly  if  a  Woman 
s  is  flrong  enough  to  bring  forth  a  Child,  (he  is  beyond 
'  all  Doubt  ftrong  enough  to  nurfe  it  afterwards.  It 
6  grieves  me  to  obferve  and  confider  how  many  poor 

N-  4.  <  Chil- 
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Children  are  daily  ruined  by  carelefs  Nurfes;  and  yet 
how  tender  ought  they  to  be  of  a  poor  Infant,  fince  the 
leaftHurt  or  Blow,  efpecially  upon  the  Head,  may  make 
it  fenfelefs,  ftupid,  or  otherwife  miferable  for  ever  ! 
'  BUT  I  cannot  well  leave  this  Subject  as  yet ;  for  it 
feems  to  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  Woman  that  has  fed 
a  Child  as  part  of  herfelf  for  nine  Months,  mould  have 
no  Defire  to  nurfe  it  farther,  when  brought  to  Light  and 
before  her  Eyes,  and  when  by  its  Cry  it  implores  her 
Ailiftance  and  the  Office  of  a  Mother.  Do  not  the  very 
crueller!:  of  Brutes  tend  their  young  one*  with  all  the 
Care  and  Delight  imaginable?  for  how  can  fhebe  call'd 
a  Mother  that  will  not  nurfe  her  young  ones  ?  The  Earth 
is  called  the  Mother  of  all  things,  not  becaufe  fhe  pro- 
duces, but  becaufe  Ihe  maintains  and  nurfes  what  £he 
produces.  The  Generation  of  the  Infant  is  the  Effect  of 
Defire,  but  the  Care  of  it  argues  Virtue  and  Choice.  I 
am  not  ignorant  but  that  there  are  fome  Cafes  of  Necef- 
fity  where  a  Mother  cannot  give  Suck,  and  then  out  of 
two  Evils  the  leaft  miift  be  chofen  ;  but  there  are  fo 
very  few,  that  I  am  fure  in  a  Thoufand  there  is  hardly 
one  real  Inftance;  for  if  a  Woman  doe*  bat  know  that 
her  Husband  can  fpare  about  three  or  fix  Shillings  a 
WTeek  extraordinary,  (altho"  this  is  but  feldom  conii- 
dered)  (he  certainly,  with  the  Ailiftance  of  her  Gofiips, 
will  foon  perfuade  the  good  Man  to  fend  the  Child  to 
Nurfe,  and  eafily  impofe  upon  him  by  pretending  In- 
difpofition.  This  Cruelty  is  fupported  by  Fafnion,  and 
Nature  gives  place  to  Cuftom. 
T  SIR,  Tour  humble  Servant* 
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'Ex,  soy-diM  «cT«6t ■  Hehod. 

Their  untired  Lips  a  wordy  Ten-rent  pour. 

WE  are  told  by  fome  ancient  Authors,  that  Socrates 
was  initrutted  in  Eloquence  by  a  Woman,  whole 
>»ame,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  was  Jfpafia,  I  have  indeed 

very 
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very  often  looked  upon  that  Art  as  the  moft  proper  for 
the  Female  Sex,  and  I  think  the  Universities  would  do 
well  to  confider  whether  they  mould  not  fill  the  Rhe- 
torick  Chairs  with  She  Profeflbrs. 

IT  has  been  faid  in  the  Praife  of  fome  Men,  that  they 
could  talk  whole  Hours  together  upon  any  Thing ;  but  it 
mult  be  owned  to  the  Honour  of  the  other  Sex,  that  there 
are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  Hours  toge- 
ther upon  Nothing.  I  have  known  a  Woman  branch  out 
into  a  long  Extempore  DifTertation  upon  the  Edging  of 
a  Petticoat,  and  chide  her  Servant  for  breaking  a  China 
Cup,  in  all  the  Figures  of  Rhetorick. 

WERE  Women  admitted  to  plead  inCourts  of  Judicature, 
I  am  perfuaded  they  would  carry  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Bar  to  greater  Heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  prefent  at  thofe  Debates  which 
frequently  arife  among  the  Ladies  of  the  Britijb  Fifliery. 

THE  firfl  Kind  therefore  of  Female  Orators  which  I 
mall  take  notice  of,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  in  ftir- 
ring  up  the  Paffions,  a  Part  of  Rhetorick  in  which  Socra- 
tes his  Wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater  Proficiency  than 
his  above-mentioned  Teacher. 

THE  fecond  Kind  of  Female  Orators  are  thofe  who 
deal  in  Invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Cenforious.  The  Imagination  and  Elocution, 
of  this  Set  of  Rhetoricians  is  wonderful.     With  what  a 
Fluency  of  Invention,  and  Copioufnefs  of  Expreffion,  will 
they  enlarge  upon  every  little  Slip  in  the  Behaviour  of  ano- 
ther ?  With  how  many  different  Circumftances,  and  with 
what  Variety  of  Phrafes,  will  they  tell  over  the  fame  Story  ? 
I  have  known  an  old  Lady  make  an  unhappy  Marriage  the 
Subject  of  aMonth'sConverfation.  She  blamed  the  Bride 
in  onePlace;  pitied  her  in  another;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third; 
wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth  ;    was  angry  with  her  in  a 
fifth  ;  and  in  fhort,  wore  out  a  Pair  of  Coach-Horfes  in 
expreffing  her  Concern  for  her.     At  length,  after  having 
quite  exhaufted  the  Subject  on  this  Side,  fhe  made  a  Vi- 
fit  to  the  new- married  Pair,  praifed  the  Wife  for  the  pru~ 
dent  Choice  me  had  made,  told  her  the  unreafonable  Re- 
flexions which  fome  malicious  People  had  call  upon  her, 
and  defired  that  they  might  be  better  acquainted.     The 
Cenfure  and  Approbation  of  this  Kind  of  Women  are 
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therefore    only    to   be   conlider'd    as  Helps    to    Dif- 
courfe. 

A  third  Kind  of  Female  Orators  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  Word  Go/ftps.  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfectly 
accompliihed  in  this  Sort  of  Eloquence  ;  fhe  lanches  out 
into  Defcriptions  of  Chriftenings,  runs  Divifions  upon  an 
Head-drefs,  knows  every  Dim  of  Meat  that  is  ferved  up 
in  her  Neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her  Company  a 
whole  Afternoon  together  with  the  Wit  of  her  little  Boy, 
before  he  is  able  to  fpeak. 

THE  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  Kind  of 
Female  Orator.  To  give  herfelf  the  larger  Field  for  Dif- 
courfe,  fhe  hates  and  loves  in  the  fame  Breath,  talks  to  her 
Lap-dog  or  Parrot,  is  uneafy  in  all  kinds  of  Weather,  and 
in  every  Part  of  the  Room  :  She  has  falfe  Quarrels  and 
feigned  Obligations  to  all  the  Men  of  her  Acquaintance; 
fighs  when  (lie  is  not  fad,  and  laughs  when  (he  is  not 
merry.  The  Coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  Miftrefs  of 
that  Part  of  Oratory  which  is  called  Action,  and  indeed 
feems  to  fpeak  for  no  other  Purpofe,  but  as  it  gives  her 
an  Opportunity  of  ilirring  a  Limb,  or  varying  a  Feature, 
of  glancing  her  Eyes,  or  playing  with  her  Fan. 

A  S  for  News-mongers,  Politicians,  Mimicks,  Story- 
tellers, with  other  Characters  of  that  Nature,  which 
give  Birth  to  Loquacity,  they  are  as  commonly  found 
among  the  Men  as  the  Women  ;  for  which  Reafon  I 
ihall  pafs  them  over  in  Silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  afiign  a  Caufe  why  Women 
mould  have  this  Talent  of  a  ready  Utterance  in  fo  much 
greater  Perfection  than  Men.  I  have  fometimes  fancied  that 
they  havenotaretentivePower,or  the  Faculty  of  fuppreffing 
their  Thoughts,  as  Men  have,  but  that  they  are  neceffitated 
to  fpeak  every  thing  they  think,  and  if  fo,  it  would  per- 
haps furnifh  a  very  ftrong  Argument  to  the  Cartefians,  for 
the  fupporting  of  their  Doctrine,  that  the  Soul  always 
Shinks.  But  as  feveral  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Fair  Sex  are 
not  altogether  Strangers  to  the  Art  of  Diffembling  and  con- 
cealing their  Thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquiih 
that  Opinion,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  feek  af- 
ter fome  better  Reafon.  In  order  t©  it,  a  Friend  of  mine, 
who  is  an  excellent  Anatomift,  has  promifed  me  by  the 
Srft  Opportunity  to,  difTect  a  Woman's  Tongue,  and to exa- 
mine 
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mine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  Juices  which 
render  it  fo  wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether 
the  Fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more 
pliant  Thread,  or  whether  there  are  not  in  it  fome  particu- 
lar Mufcles  which  dart  it  up  and  down  by  fuch  fudden 
Glances  and  Vibrations ;  or  whether  in  the  laft  place,  there 
may  not  be  certain  undifcovered  Channels  running  from 
the  Head  and  the  Heart,  to  this  little  Inftrument  of  Loqua- 
city, and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  ArHuency  of  ani- 
mal Spirits.  Nor  mud  I  omit  the  Reafon  which  Hudibras  has 
given,  why  thofe  who  can  talk  on  Trifles  fpeak  with  the 
greateft  Fluency;  namely,  that  the  Tongue  is  like  a  Race- 
Horfe,  which  runs  the  fafter  the  letter  Weight  it  carries. 

WH I C  H  of  thefe  Reafons  foever  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  moil  probable,  I  think  the  Irijhmans  Thought  was 
very  natural,  who  after  fome  Hours  Converfation  with  a 
Female  Orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  Tongue 
was  very  glad  when  me  was  afleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a 
Moment's  Reft  all  the  while  fhe  was  awake. 

THAT  excellent  old  Ballad  of  The  Wanton  Wife  of 
Bath,  has  the  following  remarkable  Lines. 

1  think,  quoth  Thomas,  Womens  Tongues 
Of  Afpen  Leaves  are  made. 

AN  D  Ovid,  tho'  in  the  Description  of  a  very  barbarous 
Circumftance,  tells  us,  That  when  the  Tongue  of  a  beau- 
tiful Female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  Ground, 
it  could  not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that  Pofture. 

*Comprenfam  forcipe  linguam 
Abjlulit  enfe  fero.     Radix  mi  cat  ultima  lingua-. 
Ipfajacet,  terr&que  tremens  immurmurat  atrce  j 
Utque  falire  folet  mutilates  cauda  colubne 

Palpi  tat Met.  1.  6.  V.  556, 

The  Blade  had  cut 

Her  Tongue  fheer  of,  clofe  to  the  tre  -nbling  root : 
The  mangPd  Part  ftill  quiver'd  on  the  Ground, 
Murmuring  with  a  faint  imperfect  Sound ; 
And,  as  a  Serpent  wreaths  his  wounded  Train, 
Unealy,  panting,  and  poffefs'd  with  Pain.     Croxal, 

IF  a/Tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  Mouth,  what 
could  it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  Organs  of  Speech, 

and 
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and  Accomplices  of  Sound  about  it?  I  might  here  men- 
tion the  Story  of  the  Pippin  Woman,  had  not  1  fome 
Reafon  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous. 

I  mull:  confefs  I  am  fo  wonderfully  charmed  with  the 
Mufick  of  this  little  Inftrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
difcourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  DifTertation  is,  to 
cure  it  of  feveral  difagreeable  Notes  and  in  particular  of 
thofe  little  Jarrings  and  Diffonances  which  arife  from 
Anger,  Cenforioufnefs,  Goffiping  and  Coquetry.  In  fhort, 
I  would  always  have  it  tuned  by  Good-nature,  Truth, 
Difcretion  and  Sincerity.  C 

N°  248     Friday,  December  14. 


Hoc  maxime   Officii  efi,     ut   qui/que  maxime  opis  indigeat, 
it  a  ei  potiffiimiim  cpitulari.  Tull. 

It    is  a  principal  point  of   Duty,     to    ajfifl   another  moft> 
nvhen  be  Hands  moji  in  need  ofA]Jifta?ice* 

THERE  are  none  who  deferve  Superiority  over  others 
in  the  Efteem  of  Mankind,  who  do  not  make  it 
their  Endeavour  to  be  beneficial  to  Society ;  and  who 
upon  all  Occafions  which  their  Circumftances  of  Life 
can  adminifter,  do  not  take  a  certain  unfeigned  Pleafure 
in  conferring  Benefits  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thofe  whofe 
great  Talents  and  high  Birth  have  placed  them  in  con- 
spicuous Stations  of  Life,  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to 
exejt  fome  noble  Inclinations  for  the  Service  of  the 
World,  or  elfe  fuch  Advantages  become  Misfortunes,  and 
Shade  and  Privacy  are  a  more  eligibl  e  Portion.  Where  Op- 
portunities and  Inclinations  are  given  to  the  fame  Perfon, 
we  fometimes  fee  fublime  Inftances  of  Virtue,  which  fo 
dazzle  our  Imaginations,  that  we  look  with  Scorn  on  all 
which  in  lower  Scenes  of  Life  we  may  ourfelves  be  able 
to  practife.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way' of  thinking;  and  it 
bears  fome  fpice  of  romantick  Madnefs,  for  a  Man  to 
imagine  that  he  muft  grow  ambitious,  or  feek  Adven- 
tures to  be  able  to  do  great  Actions.  It  is  in  every  Man's 

Power 
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Power  in  the  World  who  is  above  mere  Poverty,  not  only 
to  do  Things  worthy  but  heroick.  The  great  Foundation 
of  civil  Virtue  is  Self-denial ;  and  there  is  no  one  above 
the  Necefiities  of  Life,  but  has  Opportunities  of  exercifing 
that  noble  Quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  Circum- 
ftances  will  bear  for  the  Eafe  and  Convenience  of  other 
Men  ;  and  he  who  does  more  than  ordinary  Men  prac- 
tife  upon  fuch  Occafions  as  occur  in  his  Life,  deferves 
the  Value  of  his  Friends  as  if  he  had  done  Enterprifes 
which  are  ufually  attended  with  the  higheft  Glory.  Men 
of  publick  Spirit  differ  rather  in  their  Circumftances  than 
their  Virtue;  and  the  Man  who  does  all  he  can,  in  a  low 
Station,  is  more  a  Hero  than  he  who  omits  any  worthy  Ac- 
tion he  is  able  to  accompliih  in  a  great  one.  It  is  not  ma- 
ny Years  ago  fince  Lapirius,  in  Wrong  of  his  elder  Bro- 
ther, came  to  a  great  Eilate  by  Gift  of  his  Father,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  dhTolute  Behaviour  of  the  Firft-born.  Shame 
and  Contrition  reformed  the  Life  of  the  difinherited 
Youth,  and  he  became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  Qua- 
lities as  formerly  for  his  Errors.  Lapirius,  who  obferved 
his  Brother's  Amendment,  fent  him  on  a  New-Year's 
Day  in  the  Morning  the  following  Letter : 

Honoured  Brother, 
4  T  Inclofe  to  you  the  Deeds  whereby  my  Father  gave 
'  A  me  tnis  Houfe  and  Land  :    Had  he  lived  'till  now, 
'  he  would  not  have  beftowed  it  in  that  manner;  he  took 

*  it  from  the  Man  you  were,  and  I  reitore  it  to  the  Man 

*  you  are*    I  am, 

S  I  R,  Tour  affeclionate  Brother, 

and  humble  Servant,  P.  T. 

A  S  great  and  exalted  Spirits  undertake  the  Purfuit  of 
hazardous  Actions  for  the  Good  of  others,  at  the  fame 
time  gratifying  their  Paffion  for  Glory  ;  (o  do  worthy 
Minds  in  the  domeftick  way  of  Life  de  ly  themfelves  ma- 
ny Advantages,  to  fatisfy  a  generous  Benevolence  which 
they  bear  to  their  Friends  oppreiTed  with  Diftrefles  and 
Calamities.  Such  Natures  one  may  call  Stores  of  Provi- 
dence, which  are  actuated  by  a  fecret  Celeftial  Influence 
to  undervalue  the  ordinary  Gratifications  of  Wealth,  to 
give  Comfort  to  an  Heart  loaded  with  Affliction,  to  fave 

a 
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a  falling  Family,  to  preferve  a  Branch  of  Trade  in  their 
Neighbourhood,  and  give  Work  to  the  Induflrious,  pre- 
ferve the  Portion  of  the  helplefs  Infant,  and  raife  the  Head 
cf  the  mourning  Father.  People  whofe  Hearts  are  wholly 
bent  towards  Pleafure,  or  intent  upon  Gain,  never  hear 
of  the  noble  Occurrences  among  Men  of  Induflry  and 
Humanity.  It  would  look  like  a  City  Romance,  to  tell 
them  of  the  generous  Merchant,  who  the  other  Day  fent 
this  Billet  to  an  eminentTrader  under  Difficulties  to  fup- 
port  himfelf,  in  whofe  Fall  many  hundreds  befides  himieif 
had  perifhed  ;  but  becaufe  I  think  there  is  more  Spirit 
and  true  Galantry  in  it  than  in  any  Letter  I  have  ever 
read  from  Strephon  to  Phillis,  I  fhall  infert  it  even  in  the: 
mercantile  honeft  Stile  in  which  it  was  fent. 

SIR, 
«  ▼  Have  heard  of  the  Cafualties  which  have  involved 

*  you  in  extreme  Diftrefs  at  this  time  ;  and  knowing 
■  you  to  be  a  Man  of  great  Good-nature,  Induftry  and 
'  Probity,  have  refolved  to  Hand  by  you.     Be  of  good 

*  chear,  the  Bearer  brings  with  him  five  thoufand  Pounds, 

*  and  has  my  Order  to  anfwer  your  drawing  as  much 
'  more  on  my  Account.  I  did  this  in  hafte,  for  fear  I 
'  mould  come  too  late  for  your  Relief;  butyou  may  value 

*  yourfelf  with  me  to  the  Sum  of  fifty  thoufand  Pounds; 

*  for  I  can  very  chearfully  run  the  Hazard  of  being  fo 

*  much  lefs  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  fave  an  honeft  Man, 

f  whom  I  love. 

Your  Friend  and  Servant,     W.  P. 

I  think  there  is  fomewhere  in  Montaigne  mention  made 
of  a  Family-book,  wherein  all  the  Occurrences  that  hap- 
pened from  one  Generation  of  that  Houfe  to  another  were 
recorded.  Were  there  fuch  a  Method  in  the  Families 
which  are  concerned  in  this  Generofity,  it  would  be  an 
hard  Task  for  the  greateil  in  Europe  to  give,  in  their  own, 
an  Inftance  of  a  Benefit  better  placed,  or  conferred  with 
a  more  graceful  Air.  It  has  been  heretofore  urged  how 
barbarous  and  inhuman  is  any  unjuft  Step  made  to  the 
Difadvantage  of  a  Trader;  and  by  how  much  fuch  an  Act 
towards  him  is  deteftable,  by  fo  much  an  Aft  of  Kindnefs 
towards  him  is  laudable.     I  remember  to  have  heard  a 

Bencher 
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Bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  Story  of  a  Tradition  in  their 
Houfe,  where  they  had  formerly  a  Cuftom  of  choofing 
Kings  for  fuch  a  Seafon,  and  allowing  him  his  Expences 
at  the  Charge  of  the  Society  :  One  of  our  Kings,  faid  my 
Friend,  carried  his  Royal  Inclination  a  little  too  far,  and 
there  was  a  Committee  ordered  to  look  into  the  Manage- 
ment of  hisTreafury.  Among  other  Things  it  appeared, 
that  his  Majefty  walking  incog,  in  the  Cloifter,  had  over- 
heard a  poor  Man  fay  to  another,  Such  a  fmall  Sum  would 
make  me  the  happieit  Man  in  the  World.  The  King  out 
of  his  Royal  Companion  privately  inquired  into  his  Cha- 
racter, and  finding  him  a  proper  Object  of  Charity,  fent 
him  the  Money.  When  the  Committee  read  the  Report, 
the  Houfe  palled  his  Accounts  with  a  Plaudite  without  far- 
ther Examination,  upon  the  Recital  of  this  Article  in  them, 

1.       s.       d. 
T         For  making  a  Man  happy  10:00:00 

N°  249     Saturday,  December  15. 


T'iKcos attaipQ-  \v  $&7ots  feivh  kakov.  Frag.  Vet.  Poet, 
Mirth  out  of  fe  of  on  is  a  grievous  111. 

WHEN  I  make  choice  of  a  Subject  that  has  not 
been  treated  on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my 
Reflexions  on  it  without  any  Order  or  Method, 
fo  that  they  may  appear  rather  in  the  Loofenefs  and  Free- 
dom of  an  EfTay,  than  in  the  Regularity  of  a  fet  Difcourfe. 
It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  (hall  confider  Laughter  and 
Ridicule  in  my  prefent  Paper. 

M  A  N  is  the  merrieft  Species  of  the  Creation,  all 
above  and  below  him  are  ferious.  He  fees  things  in  a 
different  Light  from  other  Beings,  and  finds  his  Mirth 
arifing  from  Objects  that  perhaps  caufe  fomething  like 
Pity  or  Difpleafure  in  higher  Natures.  Laughter  is  in- 
deed a  very  good  Countcrpoife  to  the  Spleen;  and  it 
feems  but  reafonable  that  we  mould  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing Joy  from  what  is  no  real  Good  to  us,  fince^we  can 
leceive  Grief  from  what  is  no  real  Evil, 

I 
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I  have  in  my  forty-feventh  Paper  raifed  a  Speculation 
on  the  Notion  of  a  modern  Philofopher,  who  defcribes 
the  firft  Motive  of  Laughter  to  be  a  fecret  Comparifon 
which  we  make  between  ourfelves,  and  the  Peribns  we 
laugh  at;  or,  in  other  Words,  that  Satisfaction  which  we 
receive  from  the  Opinion  of  fome  Preeminence  in  our- 
felves, when  we  fee  the  Abfurdities  of  another,  or  when 
we  reflect  on  any  pad  Abfurdities  of  our  own.  This 
feems  to  hold  in  moft  Cafes,  and  we  may  obferve  that 
the  vaineft  Part  of  Mankind  are  the  moft  addicted  to 
this  Paihon. 

I  have  read  a  Sermon  of  a  Conventual  in  the  Church 
cf  Rome,  on  thofe  Words  of  the  Wife  Man,  I  faid  of 
Laughter,  it  is  mad-,  and  of  Mirth,  nvhat  does  it  P  Upon 
which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  Point  of  Doctrine,  that  Laugh- 
ter  was  the  Effect  of  Original  Sin,  and  that  Adam  could 
not  laugh  before  the  Fall. 

LAUGHTER,  while  it  lafts,  flackens  and  unbraces 
the  Mind,  weakens  the  Faculties,  and  caufes  a  kind  of  Re- 
miflhefs  and  Diffolution  in  all  the  Powers  of  the  Soul :  And 
thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  Weaknefs  in  the 
Compofition  of  human  Nature.  But  if  we  confider  the 
frequent  Reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  hew  often  it 
breaks  the  Gloom  which  is  apt  to  deprefs  the  Mind  and 
damp  our  Spirits,  with  tranfient  unexpected  Gleams  of 
Joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wife  for  fo 
great  a  Pleafure  of  Life. 

THE  Talent  of  turning  Men  into  Ridicule,  and  expof- 
ing  to  Laughter  thofe  one  converfes  with,  is  the  Qualifi- 
cation of  little  ungenerous  Tempers.  A  young  Man  with 
this  Call  of  Mind  cuts  himfelf  off  from  all  manner  of  Im- 
provement. Every  one  has  his  Flaws  and  WeaknefTes ; 
nay,  the  greateft  Blemiihes  are  often  found  in  the  moft 
mining  Characters;  but  what  an  abfurd  Thing  is  it  to  pafs 
over  all  the  valuable  Parts  of  a  Man,  and  fix  our  Atten- 
tion on  his  Infirmities  ?  To  obferve  his  Imperfections  more 
than  his  Virtues  f  and  to  make  ufe  of  him  for  the  Sport 
of  others,,  rather  than  for  our  own  Improvement  ? 

WE  therefore  very  often  find,  that  Perfons  the  moft 
accomplifhed  in  Ridicule  are  thofe  who  are  very  fnrewd 
aj:  hitting  a  Blot,  without  exerting  any  thing  mafterly  in 
themfelves.  As  there  are  many  eminent  Criticks  wh©  ne- 
ver 
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ver  writ  a  good  Line,  there  are  many  admirable  Buffoons 
that  animadvert  upon  every  fingle  Defect  in  another, 
without  ever  difcovering  the  leait  Beauty  of  their  own. 
By  this  Means,  thefe  unlucky  little  Wits  often  gain  Repu- 
tation in  theEfteem  of  vulgar  Minds,  and  raife  themfelves 
above  Perfons  of  much  more  laudable  Characters. 

IF  the  Talent  of  Ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh. 
Men  out  of  Vice  and  Folly,  it  might  be  of  fome  Ufe  to 
the  World  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  we  find  that  it  is  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of  to  laugh  Men  out  of  Virtue  and  good 
Senfe,.by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  folemn  and  ferious, 
decent  and  praife-worthy  in  human  Life. 

WE  may  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World, 
when  the  great  Souls  and  Mailer-pieces  of  human  Na- 
ture were  produced,  Men  mined  by  a  noble  Simplicity 
of  Behaviour,  and  were  Strangers  to  thofe  little  Em- 
bellishments which  are  fo  fafhionable  in  our  prefent  Con- 
verfation.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwiths- 
tanding we  fall  fhort  at  prefent  of  the  Ancients  in 
Poetry,  Painting,  Oratory,  Hiftory,  Architecture,  and 
all  the  noble  Arts  and  Sciences  which  depend  more  upon 
Genius  than  Experience,  we  exceed  them  as  much  in 
Doggrel,  Humour,  Burlefque,  and  all  the  trivial  Arts 
of  Ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  Rallery  among  the 
Moderns,  but  more  good  Senfe  among  the  Ancients. 

THE  two  great  Branches  of  Ridicule  in  Writing  are 
Comedy  and  Burlefque.  The  firft  ridicules  Perfons  by 
drawing  them  in  their  proper  Characters,  the  other  by 
drawing  them  quite  unlike  themfelves.  Burlefque  is  there- 
fore of  two  Kinds ;  the  firft  reprefents  mean  Perfons  in 
the  Accoutrements  of  Heroes,  the  other  defcribes  great 
Perfons  acting  and  fpeaking  like  the  bafeft  among  the 
People.  Don  Quixote  is  an  Inftance  of  the  firft,  and  Lit- 
dans  Gods  of  the  fecond.  It  is  a  Difpute  among  the 
Criticks,  whether  Burlefque  Poetry  runs  beft  in  Heroick 
Verfe,  like  that  of  the  Di/penfary;  or  in  Doggrel,  like 
that  of  Hudibras.  I  think  where  the  low  Character  is  to 
be  raifed,  the  Heroick  is  the  proper  Meafure  ;  but  when 
an  Hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  is  done 
beft  in  Doggrel. 

IF  Hudibras  had  been  fet  out  with  as  much  Wit  and 
Humour  in  Heroick  Verfe  a§  he  is  in  Doggrel,  he  would 

have 
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have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  Figure  than  he  does ; 
though  the  generality  of  his  Readers  are  fo  wonderfully 
pleafed  with  the  double  Rhimes,  that  I  do  not  expert 
many  will  be  of  my  Opinion  in  this  Particular. 

I  mall  conclude  this  Effay  upon  Laugh terwith  obferving 
that  the  Metaphor  of  Laughing,  applied  to  Fields  and  Mea- 
dows when  they  are  in  Flower,  or  to  Trees  when  hey  are 
in  BlofTom,  runs  through  all  Languages  ;  which  I  have 
not  obferved  of  any  other  Metaphor,  excepting  that  of  Fire 
and  Burning  when  they  are  applied  to  Love.  This  (hews 
that  we  naturally  regard  Laughter,  as  what  is  in  itfelf  both 
amiable  and  beautiful.  For  this  Reafon  like  wife  Venus 
has  gained  the  Title  of  <f>iKc,ue';<ti}c9  the  Laughter -loving 
Dame,  as  Waller  has  translated  it,  and  is  reprefented  by 
Horace  as  the  Goddefs.  who  delights  in  Laughter.  Milton, 
in  a  joyous  AfTembly  of  imaginary  Perfcns,  has  given  us 
a  very  Poetical  Figure  of  Laughter.  His  whole  Band  of 
Mirth  is  fo  finely  defcribed,  that  I  mall  let  down  the 
PafTage  at  length. 

But  come  thou  Goddefs  fair  and  free, 

In  Heaven  ycleped  Euphrofyne, 

And  by  Men,    heart-  eafing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  Birth, 

With  iv:o  Sifter  Graces  more, 

To  Ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 

Hafie  thee  Nymph,   and  bring  with  thee 

Jeji  and  youthful  Jollity, 

^uips  and  Cranks,   a'id  wanton  Wiles, 

Nods,  and  Becks ',   and  wreathed  Smiles, 

Such  as  hancr  on  HebeV  Cheek, 

And  love  to  li<ve  in  Dimple  feek : 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  Sides, 

Come,   and  trip  it,    as  you  gs, 

On  the  light  fantafiick  Toe  .* 

And  in  thy  right  Hand  lead  with  thee 

The  Mountain  Nymph,  fweet  Liberty  ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  Honour  due, 

Mirth,    admit  me  of  thy  Crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  Bleafures  free. 

Monday7. 
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N°  250     Monday ,  December  17. 


Difce  docendus  adhue,  qua  cenfet  amhulus,  ut  fl 
Ctecus  iter  monflrare  velit ;  tamen  a/pice  ft  quid 
Et  nos,    quod  cures  proprium  feciffe ,    loquamur. 

Hor.  Ep.  17.  1.  1.   v.  3, 

"Yet  hear  nuhat  thy  unjkilful  Friend' can  fay, 
As  if  one  blind  pretends  to  Jho-zv  the  way ; 
Yet  fee  a  nvhiley    if  what  is  fairly  Jhotvtt 
Be  good,  andfuch  as  you  may  make  your  oivfr. 

Creech, 
Mr.  Spectator, 

'  "\7~  O  U  fee  the  Nature  of  my  Requefl:  by  the  Latin 
Motto  which  I  addrefs  to  you.    I  am  very  fenfible 

*  I  ought  not  to  ufe  many  Words  to  you,  who  arc 
'  one  of  but  few  ;  but  the  following  Piece,  as  it  relates 
'  to  Speculation  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  being  a  Curiofity 

*  in  its  Kind,  begs  your  Patience.  It  was  found  in  a  Poe- 
'  tical  Virtuofo's  Clofet  among  his  Rarities ;  and  fince 
e  the  feveral  Treaties  of  Thumbs,  Ears,  andNofes,  have 

*  obliged  the  World,  this  of  Eyes  is  at  your  Service. 

'THE    firfl  Eye  of  Confequence  (under  the  invi- 

*  fible  Author  of  all)  is  the  vifible  Luminary  of  the 
'  Univerfe.    This  glorious  Spectator  is  faid  never  to  open 

*  his  Eyes  at  his  Rifmg  in  a  Morning,  without  having 
e  a  whole  Kingdom  of  Adorers  in  Perfian  Silk  waiting 
&  at  his  Levee.     Millions  of  Creatures  derive  their  Sight 

*  from  this  Original,  who,   befides  his  being  the  great 

*  Director  of  Opticks,  is  the  fureft  Teft  whether  Eyes 
'  be  of  the  fame  Species  with  that  of  an  Eagle,  or  that  of 
'  an  Owl:  The  one   he  emboldens  with  a  manly  AfTu- 

*  ranee  to  look,  fpeak,  acl:  or  plead  before  the  Faces  of  a 
i  numerous  Affembly  j  the  other  he  dazzles  out  of  Coun- 
'  tenance  into  a  fheepiih  Deje&ednefs.  The  Sun-proof 
'  Eye  dares  lead  up  a  Dance  in  a  full  Court ;   and  with- 

*  out  blinking  at  the  Luftre  of  Beauty,  can  diftribute  an 
'  Eye  of  proper  Complaifance  to  a  Room  crowded  with 
i  Company,  each  of  which  deferves  particular  Regard : 

*  while; 
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while  the  other  fneaks  from.  Converfation,  like  a  fear- 
ful Debtor,  who  never  dares  to  look  out,  but  when 
he  can  fee  no  Body,  and  no  Body  him, 
'THE  next  Initance  of  Opticks  is  the  famous  Ar- 
gus, who  (to  fpeak  the  Language  of  Ca?nbridge)  was 
one  of  an  Hundred ;  and  being  ufed  as  a  Spy  in  the 
Affairs  of  Jealoufy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  his  Eyes 
'  about  him.  We  have  no  Account  of  the  particular  Co- 
*  lcars,  Carls  and  Turns  of  this  Body  of  Eyes  •  but  as  he 
was  Pimp  for  his  Miftrefs  Juno,  'tis  probable  he  ufed 
all  the  modern  Leers,  fly  Glances,  and  other  ocular 
Activities  to  ferve  his  Furpofe.  Some  look  upon  him 
as  the  then  King  at  Arms  to  the  Heathoni.n  Deities  ; 
and  make  no  mere  of  his  Eyes  than  as  ib  many  Span- 
gles of  his  Kerala's  Coat. 

'THE  next  upon  the  Optick  Lift  is  old  Janus,  who 
Itoodin  a  double- figh ted  Capacity,  likeaPerfon  placed 
betwixt  two  oppofiteLooking-Glaiies,  and  fo  took  a  fort 
of  retrofpeclive  Call  at  one  View.  Copies  of  this  double- 
faced  Way  are  not  yet  out  of  Fafhion  with  many  Pro- 
feffions,  and  the  ingenious  Artifts  pretend  to  keep  up 
this  Species  by  double-headed  Canes  and  Spoons;  but 
there  is.  no  Mark  of  this  Faculty,  except  in  the  emble- 
matical Way  of  a  wife  General  having  an  Eye  to  both 
Front  and  Rear,  or  a  pious  Man  taking  a  Review  and 
Profpeet  of  his  part  and  future  State  at  the  fame  Time. 
'  I  muft  own,  that  the  Names,  Colours,  Qualities, 
and  Turns  of  Eyes  vary  almolt,  in  every  Head ;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  common  Appellations  of  the  Black, 
the  Blue,  the  White,  the  Gray,  and  the  like ;  the 
molt  remarkable  are  thofe  that  borrow  their  Titles  from 
Animals,  by  Virtue  of  fome  particular  Quality  of  Re- 
femblance  they  bear  to  the  Eyes  of  the  refpeclive  Crea- 
tures ;  as  that  of  a  greedy  rapacious  Afpect.  takes  its 
Name  from  the  Cat,  that  of  a  (harp  piercing  Nature  from 
the  Hawk,  thole  of  an  amorous  roguifh  Look  derive 
their  Title  even  from  the  Sheep,  and  we  fay  fuch  an  one 
has  a  Sheep's  Eye,  not  fo  much  to  denote  the  Innocence 
as  the  fimple  Slinefs  of  the  Call :  Nor  is  this  metapho- 
rical Inoculation  a  modern  Invention,  for  we  find  Ho- 
mer taking  the  Freedom  to  place  the  Eye  of  an  Ox, 
Bull,  or  Cow  in  one  of  his  principal  GoddelTes,  by  that 
frequent  Exprelfion  of  Bov7ri$ 
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JjOcoTif   won't  a.  ''Hpn- 


The  Ox-eyed  venerable  Juno. 

'  NOW  as  to  the  peculiar  Qualities  of  the  Eye,  that 
fine  Part  of  our  Conititution  feems  as  much  the  Recep- 
tacle and  Seat  of  our  Paffions,  Appetites  andlnclinations 
as  the  Mind  itfelf;  and  at  leaft  it  is  the  outward  Portal 
to  introduce  them  to  the  Houfe  within,  or  rather  the 
common  Thorough-fare  to  let  our  Affections  pafs  in  and 
out.  Love,  Anger,  Pride,  and  Avarice,  all  vifibly  move 
in  thofe  little  Orbs.  I  know  a  young  Lady  that  can't  fee 
a  certain  Gentleman  pafs  by  without  mewing  a  fecret 
Defire  of  feeing  him  again  by  a  Dance  in  her  Eye-balls ; 
nay,  fhe  can't  for  the  Heart  of  her  help  looking  Haifa 
Street's  Length  after  any  Man  in  a  gay  Drefs.  You  can't 
behold  a  covetous  Spirit  walk  by  a  Goldfmith's  Shop 
without  calling  a  wifhfuj  Eye  at  the  Heaps  upon  the 
Counter.  Docs  not  a  haughty  Perfon  ihew  the  Temper  of 
his  Soul  in  the  fupercilious  Roll  of  his  Eye  ?  and  how 
frequently  in  the  Height  of  PafTion  does  that  moving 
Picture  in  our  Head  flare  and  ftare,  gather  aRednefs  and 
quick  Flaflies  of  Lightning,  and  make  all  its  Humours 
fparkle  with  Fire,  as  Virgil  finely  defcribes  it. 

'■-  Ardentis  ab  ore 
Scintillas  abjljlunt :  oculis  micat  acribus  ignis. 

Mn.  12.  v.  1  or. 

■  From  his  wide  Noftrils  flies 

A  neryStream,  and  Sparkles  from  hisEyes.    Dryden. 

'  AS  for  the  various  Turns  of  the  Eye-fight,  fuch  as  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  half  or  the  whole  Leer, 
I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular  Account  of  them  ; 
but  let  me  obferve,  that  oblique  Vifion,  when  natural, 
was  anciently  the  Mark  of  Bewitchery  and  magical  Fa- 
fcination,  and  to  this  Day  'tis  a  malignant  ill  Look ;  but 
when  'tis  forced  and  affected  it  carries  a  wanton  Defign, 
and  in  Play-houfes,  and  other  publiok  Places,  this  ocular 
Intimation-is  often  an  Aflignation  for  bad  Practices;  But 
this  Irregularity  in  Vifion,  together  with  fuch  Enormi- 
ties as  Tipping  the  Wink,  the  Circumfpective  Roll, 
the  Side-peep  through  a  thin  Hood  or  Fan,  muff  be  put 
in  the  Clafs  of  Heteropticks,  as  all  wrong  Notions  of 
Heligion  are  ranked  under  the  general  Name  of  Hete- 

*  rodox. 
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*  rodox.  All  the  pernicious  Applications  of  Sight  are  more 
«  immediately  under  the  Direction  of  a  Spectator; 

*  and  I  hope  you  will  arm  your  Readers  againfl  the  Mif- 
«  chiefs  which  are  daily  done  by  killing  Eyes,  in  which  you 
'  will  highly  oblige  your  wounded  unknown  Friend, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

e  XT O U  profefTed  in  feveral  Papers  your  particular 
<  Endeavours  in  the  Province  of  Spectator,  to 

«  correct  the  Offences  committed  by  Starers,  who  dif- 
«  turb  whole  AfTemblies  without  any  Regard  to  Time, 
«  Place  or  Modefty.  You  complained  alfo,  that  a  Starer  is 
not  ufually  a  Perfon  to  be  convinced  by  the  Reafon  of 
the  Thing,  nor  fo  eafily  rebuked,  i^s  to  amend  by  Ad- 
monitions. I  thought  therefore  fit  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
convenient  Mechanical  Way,  which  may  eafily  prevent 
or  correct  Staring,  by  an  Optical  Contrivance  of  new 
Perfpective-Glaffes,  Ihort  and  commodious  like  Opera 
GlafTes,  fit  for  Ihort  fighted  People  as  well  as  others,  thefe 
GlafTes  making  the  Objects  appear,  either  as  they  are 
feen  by  the  naked  Eye,  or  more  difiinct,  though  fome- 
what  lefs  than  Life,  or  bigger  and  nearer.  A  Perfon 
may,  by  the  Help  of  this  Invention,  take  a  View  of  ano- 
ther without  the  Impertinence  of  Staring  ;  at  the  fame 
Time  it  mall  not  be  pofiible  to  know  whom  or  what  he 
is  looking  at.  One  may  look  towards  his  Right  or  Left 
Hand,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  look  forwards :  This  is 
fet  forth  at  large  in  the  printed  Propofals  for  the  Sale 
of  thefe  GlafTes,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Dillon's  in  Long- 
Acre,  next  Door  to  the  White-Hart.  Now,  Sir,  as  your 
Speflator  has  occafioned  the  Publifhing  of  this  Inven- 
tion for  the  Benefit  of  modefl  Spectators,  the  Inventor 
defires  your  Admonitions  concerning  the  decent  Ufe  of 
it ;  and  hopes,  by  your  Recommendation,  that  for  the 
future  Beauty  may  be  beheld  without  the  Torture  and 
Confufion  which  it  fufFers  from  the  Infolence  of  Starers. 
By  this  means  you  will  relieve  the  Innocent  from  an 
Infult  which  there  is  no  Law  to  punifh,  tho'  it  is  a 
greater  Offence  than  many  which  are  within  the 
Cognifance  of  Juftice.     I  am, 

$  J  Rt    Tour  tncfl  humble  Servant, 
Q,  Abraham  Spy. 

luefday, 
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-Linguae  centum  funt,  oraque  centum, 


Ferrea  Vox.* Virg.  JEn.  6.  v.  6 2 £, 

^  hundred  Mouths,  a  hundred  Tongues, 
AndThroats  of  Brafs  infpirdivith  Iron  Lungs.  Dryden. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  aftonimes  a  Fo- 
reigner, and  frights  a  Country  Squire,  than  the 
Cries  of  London.  My  good  Friend  Sir  Roger  often, 
declares,  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of" his  Head  or  go  ta 
Sleep  for  them,  the  firfl  Week  that  he  is  in  Town.  On 
the  contrary,  "Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the  Ra- 
■mage  de  la  Ville,  and  prefers  them  to  the  Sounds  of  Larks 
and  Nightingales,  with  all  the  Mufick  of  the  Fields  and 
Woods.  I  have  lately  received  a  Letter  from  fome  very 
odd  Fellow  upon  this  Subject,  which  I  mail  leave  with 
my  Reader,  without  faying  any  thing  further  of  it. 

SIR, 

*  T  A  M  a  Man  out  of  all  Bufinefs,  and  would  willingly 
'  -*-  turn  my  Head  to  any  thing  for  an  honeft  Livelihood. 

*  I  have  invented  feveral  Projects  for  raifing  many  Mil- 

*  lions  of  Money  without  burdening  the  Subject,  but  I 

*  cannot  get  the  Parliament  to  Men  to  me,    who  look 

*  upon  me,  forfooth,  as  a  Crack,  and  a  Projector  ;  fo  that 
c  defpairing  to  enrich  either  myfelf  or  my  Country  by 
'  this  Publick-fpiritednefs,  I  would  make  fome  Propofals 
6  to  you  relating  to  a  Defign  which  I  have  very  much  at 
'  Heart,  and  which  may  procure  me  a  handibm  Sub- 
'  fiftence,  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  recommend  it  to  the 

*  Cities  of  London  and  Wejlminjler . 

'THE  Poll  I  would  aim  at,    is  to  be  Comptroller- 

*  General  of  the  London  Cries,    which  are  at  prefent  un- 

*  der  no  manner  of  Rules  or  Difcipline.     I  think  I  am 
c  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  Place,  as  being  a  Man  of 

*  very  ftrong  Lungs,  of  great  Infight  into  all  the  Bran- 
■  ches  of  our  Britljh  Trades  and  Manufactures,  and  of  a 

*  competent  Skill  in  Mufick. 

'  THE 
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;  T  HE  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into  Vocal  and 
Ir  ftrumental   As  for  the  latter  they  are  at  prefent  under 
a    en  great  Diforder.     A  Freeman  of  Lo7idon  has  the 
Privilege  oi  difturbing  a  whole  Street  for  an  Hour  toge- 
ther, with  the  T  wanking  of  aBrafs-Kettle  or  aFrying- 
Pan.  The  Watchman's  Thump  at  Midnight  ftartles  us 
in  our  Reds,  as  much  as  the  I  leaking  in  of  a  Thief.  The 
Sovvgelder's  Horn  h%s  indeed  fomjethkig  mufical  in  it, 
but  this  is  feldom  heard  within    he  Liberr.ieo.  _  I  would 
therefore  prcpofe,  that   no  Inftruirient  of  this  Nature 
mould  be  made  uie  of.  which  1  have  not  tuned  and  li- 
cenied,  after  having  carefully  examined  in  what  manner 
it  may  affecl  the  Ears  of  her  Majeily's  liege  Subje&s. 
*  VOCAL  Cries  are  of  a  much  larger  Extent,  and  in- 
deed fo  full  of  Incongruities  and  Barbariims,  that  we 
appear  a  diflra&ed  City  to  Foreigners,  who  do  not  com- 
prehend the  Meaning  of  fuch  enormous  Outcries.  Milk 
is  generally  fold  in  al\Tote  above  Ela,  and  in  Sounds  fo 
exceeding  fhrill,   that  it  often  fets  cur  Teeth  on  Edge. 
TheChimney-fweeper  is  confined  to  no  certain  Pitch; 
he   fometimes  utters  himfelf  in  the  deepell  Bafe,  and 
fometimes  in  the  maipeft  Treble  ;  fometimes   in  the 
higheff,  and   fometimes  in  the  loweft  Note   of  the 
Gamut.  The  fame  Obfervation  might  be  made  on  the 
Retailers  of  Small- coal,  not  to  mention  broken  GlafTes 
or  Brick-duft.  In  thefe  therefore,  and  the  like  Cafes,  it 
ihould  be  my  Care  to  fweeten  and  mellow  the  Voices 
of  thefe  itinerant  Tradefmen,    before  they  make  their 
Appearance  in  our  Streets,  as  alfo  to  accommodate  their 
Cries  to  their  refpeclive  Wares ;   and  to  take  care  in 
particular,  that  thole  may  not  make  the  moft  Noife  who 
have  the  leaft  to  fell,    which  is  very  obfervable  in  the 
Venders  of  Card-matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply 
that  old  Proverb  of  Much  Cry  hut  little  WoolL 
*  SOME  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  Muficians  are  fo 
very  loud  in  the  Sale  of  thefe  trifling  Manufactures, 
that  an  honeit  fplenetick  Gentleman  of  myAcquaintance 
bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the  Street 
where  he  lived:  But  whatwas  theEffe&of  this  Contratf  r" 
Why,  the  whole  Tribe  of  Card-match-makers  which 
frequent  that  Quarter,  pafied  by  his  Door  the  very  next 
Day,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  oif  after  the  fame  manner. 
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*  I T  is  another  great  Imperfection  in  our  London  Cries, 
that  there  is  no  j  ail  Time  nor  Meafure  obferved  in  them* 
Our  News  mould  indeed  be  publifhed  in  a  very  quick 
Time,  becaufe  it  is  a  Commodity  that  will  not  keep 
cold.    It  fhculd  not,  however,  be  cried  with  the  fame 
Precipitation  as  Fire :  Yet  this  is  generally  the  Cafe.  A 
Bloody  Battle  alarms  the  Town  from  one  End  to  ano- 
ther in  an  Inflant.  Every  Motion  of  the  French  is  pub- 
lifhed in  fo  great  a  Hurry,  that  one  would  think  the 
Enemy  were  at  our  Gates.  This  likewife  I  would  take 
upon  me  to  regulate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  mould 
be  fome  Diftin&ion  made  between  the  fpreading  of  a 
Victory,  a  March,  or  an  Incampment,  a  Dutch,  a.Fcr- 
tugal,  or  a  Spanijb  Mail.     Nor  mull  I  omit  under  this 
Head  thofe  exceflive  Alarms  with  which  feveral  boiile- 
rous  Ruflicks  infeft  our  Streets  in  Turnip-Seafon ;  and 
which  are  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  thefe  are  Wares 
which  are  in  no  Danger  of  cooling  upon  their  Hands. 
*  THERE  are  others  who  affecl  a  very  flow  Time, 
and  are,  in  my  Opinion,  much  more  tuneable  than  the 
former ;  the  Cooper  in  particular  fwells  his  lall  Note 
in  an  hollow  Voice,  that  is  not  without  its  Harmony ; 
nor  can  I  forbear  being  infpiredwith  a  mofc  agreeable 
Melancholy,  when   I  hear  that  fad  and  folemn  Air 
with  which  the  Public  are  very  often  afited,  if  they 
have  any  Chairs  to  mend  ?  Your  own  Memory  may 
fuggefl  to  you  many  ether  lamentable  Ditties  of  the 
fame  Nature,  in  which  the  Muiick  is  wonderfully  lan- 
guifhing  and  melodious. 

'  I  am  always  pleafed  with  that  particular  Time  of  the 
Year  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  Dill  and  Cu- 
cumbers ;  but  alas,  this  Cry,  like  the  Song  of  the  Night- 
ingale, is  not  heard  above  two  Months.  It  would  there- 
fore be  worth  while  to  confider,  whether  the  fame  Air 
might  not  in  fome  Cafes  be  adapted  to  other  Words. 
'  IT  might  likewife  deferve  our  moft  ferious  Confi- 
deration,  how  far,  in  a  well  regulated  City,  thofe  Hu- 
mourifts  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with 
the  traditional  Cries  of  their  Forefathers,  have  invented 
particular  Songs  and  Tunes  of  their  own:  Such  as  was 
not  many  Years  fince,  the  Paftry-rnan,  commonly  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Colly-Molly -Puff;  and  iuch  as  is 
Vol.  III.  O  *  at 
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'  at  this  Day  the  Vender  of  Powder  and  Wain-balls, 
'  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the  Name 

*  of  Fo-wder-Wat. 

*  I  mull  not  here  omit  one  particular  Abfurdity  which 
'  runs  through  this  whole  vociferous  Generations,  and 
■  which  renders  their  Cries  very  often  not  only  incom- 
'  modious,  but  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  Public;  I  mean, 
'  that  idle  Accomplimment  which  they  all  of  them  aim 

*  at,  of  crying  fo  as  not  to  be  understood.  Whether  or 
'  no  they  have  learned  this  from  feveral  of  our  affected 
'  Singers,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay ;  but  moll 
!  certain  it  is,  that  People  know  the  Wares  they  deal  in 
:  rather  by  their  Tunes  than  by  their  Words ;  infomuch 
:  that  I  have  fometimes  feen  a  Country  Boy  run  out  to 

buy  Apples  of  a  Bellows-mender,  and  Ginger-bread 
from  a  Grinder  of  Knives  and  ScifTars .  Nay  fo  llrangely 
infatuated  are  fome  very  eminent  Artills  of  this  parti- 
cular Grace  in  a  Cry,  that  none  but  their  Acquain- 
tance are  able  to  guefs  at  their  Profeffion ;  for  who  elfe 
can  know,  that  IVork  if  I  had  it,  mould  be  the  Signi- 
fication of  a  Corn-cutter  ? 

<  FORASMUCH  therefore  as  Perfons  of  this  Rank 
are  feldom  Men  of  Genius  or  Capacity,  Ithinkitwould 
be  very  proper,  th?.t  fome  Man  of  good  Senfe  and  found 
Judgment  mould  prefide  over  thefe  public  Cries  who 
mould  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  Voices  in  our  Streets, 
that  have  not  tuneableThroats,  and  are  not  only  able  to 
overcome  the  Noife  of  the  Croud,  and  the  Rattling  of 
Coaches,  but  alfo  to  vend  their  refpedlive  Merchandifes 
in  apt  Phrafes,  and  in  the  moll  diftinct  and  agreeable 
Sounds.  I  do  therefore  humbly  recommend  myfelf  as  a 
Perfon  rightly  qualified  for  this  Poll ;  and  if  I  meet  with 
fitting  Encouragement,  {hall  communicate  fome  other 
Projects  which  I  have  by  me,  that  may  nolefs  conduce 
to  the  Emolument  of  the  Public. 

IamS  IR,  &c. 
Ralph  Crotchet, 
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Argument,  Rules  for  the  Management  of  one,  N.  197. 
Argumentum  Bafilinum,  what,  239.  Secretes  his  way  of 
arguing,  ibid.  Jn  what  manner  managed  by  State;  and 
Communities,  ibid. 

Argus,  his  Qualifications  and  Employments  under  Juno, 
N.  250. 

Arijianetus  his  Letters,  fome  Account  of  them,  N.  238. 

Arijlotle,  the  Inventor  of  Syllogifm,  N.  239. 

Atheifts  great  Zealots,  N.  185.  and  Bigois,  ibid.  Their 
Opinions  downright  Nonfenfe,  ibid. 

B. 

BAudy-houfes  frequented  by    wife  Men,  not  out  of 
Wantonnefs  but  Stratagem,  N.  19c. 
Beggars,  Sir  Andrew  Fre  f port's  Opinion  of  them,  N.  232. 

O  z  Boilc&u 
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Balkan  cenfured,  and  for  what,   N.  209. 
Butts  :  the  Adventure  of  a  Butt  on  the  Water,  N.  175. 

C. 

CAprice  often  acts  in  the  Place  of  Reafon,  N.  191. 
Cajitlian.   The  Story  of  a  Cajiilian  Hufband  and 

his  Wife,  N.  198. 
Charles  the  Great,  his  Behaviour  to  his  Secretary,  who 

had  debauched  his  Daughter,  N.  181. 
Children,  the  Unnaturalnefs  in  Mothers  of  making  them 

fuck  a  Stranger's  Milk,  N.  246. 
Chine fe,lht  Punifhment among  them  for  Parricide,  N.  1 89, 
Chriilian  Religion,  the  clear  Proof  of  its  Articles,    and 

Excellency  of  its  Doctrines,  N.  186,  213. 
Club.  The  She-Romp  Club,  N.  217.  Methods  obferved  by 

that  Club,  ibid. 
Club  Law,  a  convincing  Argument,  N.  239. 
Coffee-houfe  Difputes,  N.  197. 
Comfort,  what,  and  where  found,  N.  196, 
Conquefts,  the  Vanity  of  them,  N.  180. 
Conflancy  in  Sufferings,  the  Excellency  of  it,  N.  237. 
Cordeliers,  their  Story  of  St. Francis  their  Founder,  N.  24^. 
Csrnaro,  Lewis,  a  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  Benefit  of 

Temperance,  N.  195. 
Cover  ley,  Sir  Roger  de,  a  Difpute  between  him  an,d  Sir 

Andrew  Freeport,  N.  174. 
Cowards  naturally  impudent,  N.   231. 
Credulity  in  Women  infamous,  N.  190. 
Cries  of  London  require  fome  Regulation,  N.  251. 
Cunning,  the  Accomplishment  of  whom,  N,  225. 
Curiofity,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  lafting  of  our 

Appetites,  N.  237. 
Cynaas,  Pyrrhus's  chief  Minifter,  his  handfom  Reproof  to 

that  Prince,  N.  1 80. 

D. 

DEbauchee,hisPleafure  is  that  of  a  Deftroyer,  N.  199. 
Dedications,  the  Abfurdity  of  them  in  general, 
N.  188. 
Devotion,  A  Man  is  diflinguiuYd  from  Brutes  by  Devo- 
tion more  than  by  Reafon,  N.  201.  The  Errors  into 
which  it  often  leads  us,  ibid.  The  Notions  the  moil 
Refined  among  the  Heathens  had  of  it,  207,  Socrates' s 
Model  of  Devotions,  ibid. 
Bifcoment  to  what  often  owing,  N.  21 4-;  Dif* 
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3>ifcretion  an  Under- Agent  of  Providence,  N.  225-.  Di- 
ftinguifhed  from  Cunning,  ibid. 

Diilinction,  the  Deftre  of  it  implanted  in  our  Natures,, 
and  why,   N.  224. 

Doctor  'm.  Moor  fields,  his  Contrivance,  N.  193. 

Dorigny,  Monfieur,  his  piece  of  the  Transfiguration  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  N.  226. 

Drinking,  a  Rule  prefer! bed  for  it,  N.  195. 

Dutcb,their  Saying  of  aMan  that  happens  to  break,  N.  1 74.- 

E. 

EDucation,  the  Benefits  of  a  good  one,  and  Neceflity 
of  it,  N.  215.  The  firft  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
Education,  224. 

Eginbart,  Secretary  to  Charles  the  Great,  his  Adventure 
and  Marriage,  with  that  Emperor's  Daughter,  N-.  1.8 1. 

Eutbufia/m,  the  Mifery  of  it,  N.  201. 

Epiftetus,  his  Allufion  on  human  Life,  N.  219. 

Epitaph  of  a  charitable  Man,  N.  177. 

Erafmus  infulted  by  a  Parcel  of  Trojans,  N-  239; 

Eftates  generally  purchafed  by  the  flower  Part  of  Man- 
kind, N.  222. 

Eugenius,  appropriates  a  tenth  Part  of  his  Eflate  to  cha*- 
ritableUfe.%  N.  177.. 

St.  E<vremont>  his  Endeavours  to  palliate  the  Roman  Su- 
perflations,  N.  213. 

Exercife,  the  moft  effectual  Phyfick,  N.  19^. 

Expences,  oftner  proportioned  to  our  Expectations  than 
PofTemons,  N.  191 . 

Eyes,  a  DifTertation  on  them.  N.  250. 

F. 

FAble :   of  the  Antiquity  of  Fables,  N.    $8$  Fable: 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  ibid. 
Face,  a  good  one  a  Letter  of  Recommendation,  N.  221, 
Fame  divided  into  three  different  Species,  N.  21  S. 
Fafnion  :  a  Society  propofed  to  be  erected  for  the  In- 

fpedtion  of  Faihions,  N    175. 
ieafts  :  the  Gluttony  of  our  modern  F*a(ls,  N-  195, 
Female  Literature  in  want  of  a  Regulation,  N.  242, 
Female  Oratory,  the  Excellency  of  it,  N.  247. 
Foible,  Sir  Jeoffry,    a  kind  Keeper,  N.   190, 
Forehead,  eftjemed  an  Organ  of  Speech,  N.  23 1 . 
Ereeporty  Sir  Andrew,,  his  Defence  of  Merchants,  N,  1 74 , 

Divides  his  Time  betwixt  his  Bufinefs  and  Plea  furs,  2-3  2-.. 

His  Opinion  of  Beggars,  ibidi  Q  3  Q. 
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G. 

GErmanicus,  his  Tafte  of  true  Glory,  N.  238. 
Giving  and  Forgiving,  two  different  Things,  N.  189; 
Giory  how  to  be  preferved,  N.  172,  218. 
Good-nature,  a  Moral  Virtue,  N.  177.  An  endlefs  Source 
of  Pleafure,  196.     Good-nature  and  Chearfulnefs,  the 
two  great  Ornaments  of  Virtue,  243. 
Greeks,  A  Cuftom  praclifed  by  them,  N.  1 89. 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  fo  called,  N.  239. 
Grinning  :  A  Grinning  Prize,  N.  137. 

H. 
TTAbits,  different,  arifing  from  different  Profeffions*. 

n  n.  197. 

Hardnefs  of  Heart  in  Parents  towards  their  Children  mod 
inexcufable,  N.  181. 

Henpeck'd :  the  HenpeckM  Hufband  defcribed,  N.  179. 

Herod  and  Mariamne,  their  Story  from  Jofephus,  N.  1 7 1* 

Heteroptick,  who  fbto  be  called,  N.  250. 

Honours  in  this  World  under  no  Regulation,  N.  219. 

Hopes  and  Fears  neceffary  PafSons,  N.  224. 

Hufbands,  an  ill  Cuftom  among  them,  N.  178. 

Hypocrify,  the  Honour  and  Jufliee  done  by  it  to  Reli- 
gion, N,  243. 

T. 

IDolatry,  the  Offspring  of  miflaken  Devotion,  N.  211, 
Jealoufy  defcribed,  N.  170.  How  to  be  allay  'd,  171. 

An  exquifite  Torment,  178. 
Jezebels,  who  fo  called,  N.  175. 
ill-nature  an  Imitator  of  Zeal,  N.  185-. 
Jilts  defcribed,  N.  187.. 

Imma,  the  Daughter  of  Charles  the  Gr^,herStory,N.  1 8 1 . 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Benefits  arifing  from  a  Con- 

templation  of  it,  N.  210. 
Impudenee  recommended   by   fome  as  Good- breeding* 

N.  231. 
Infidelity,  another  Term  for  Ignorance,  N.  186. 
Inquifitive  Tempers  expofed,  N.  288. 
2 ntereft  often  a  Promoter  of  Perfection,  N.  185. 
Jupiter  Amman,  an  Anfwer  of  his  Oracle  to  the  Jithsniansl 

N.  207. 

K. 
Kitty  a  famous  TowaGirl,  N.  187,, 
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L. 

LAcedamonians,  their  Delicacies  in  their  Senfe  of  Glo- 
ry, N.  1 8  8.  A  Form  of  Prayer  ufed  by  them,  207. 

Lapirius,  his  great  Generolity,  N.  248. 

Latin  of  great  Uie  in  a  Country  Auditory,  N.  221. 

Laughter  a  Counterpoife  to  the  Spleen,  N.  249.  What 
fort  of  Perfons  the  mod  accomplifh'd  to  raife  it,  ibid, 
A  Poetical  Figure  of  Laughter  out  of  Milton,  ibid. 

Letters  to  the   Speclator.    From with  a  Complaint 

againft  a  Jezebel,  N.  175.  from — who  had  been  non- 
plufTed  by  a  Butt,  ibid,  from  Jack  Modijb  of  Exeter 
about  Fafhions,  ibid,  from  Nathaniel  Henr oof},  a  Hen- 
peck'd  Hufband,  176;  from  Celinda  about  Jealoufy, 
178  ;  from  Martha  Hou/envife  to  her  Hufband,  ibid.  To 
the  Speclator  from—with  an  Account  of  a  Whittling* 
match  at  the  Bath,  179;  from  Phiiarithmus  fdi(phy'mg 
the  Vanity  of  Lewis  X I  V's  Conquefts,  1 80  ;  from--who- 
had  married  herfelf  without  her  Father's  Confent,  181  j 
from  Alice  Threadneedle againft  Wenching,  182;  from-  — 
in  the  Round-houfe,  ibid,  from — concerning  Nicholas 
Hart  the  Annual  Sleeper,  1  84  ;  from  Charles  Yellow 
againft  Jilts,  187  ;  from  a  Gentleman  to  a  Lady,  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  Lover,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  highly  commended.  188  ;  from  a  Father  to 
his  Son,  189.  To  the  Speclator,  from  Rebecca  Nettletop, 
a  Town  Lady,  1 90 ;  from  Eve  After  day  who  defires  to 
be  kept  by  the  Speclator,  ibid,  from  a  Baudy-houfe  In- 
habitant, complaining  of  fome  of  their  Vifitors,  ibid, 
from  George  Go/ling,  about  a  Ticket  in  the  Lottery, 
191.  A  Letter  of  Confolation  to  a  young  Gentleman 
who  has  lately  loft  his  Father,  ibid.  To  the  Speclator-, 
from  an  Hufband  complaining  of  an  heedlefs  Wife, 

194;  from complaining  of  a  fantaftical  Friend, 

ibid,  from  J.  B.  with  Advice  to  the  Speclator,  196  ; 
from  Biddy  Lovelefs,  who  is  enamoured  with  two 
young  Gentlemen  at  once,  ibid,  from  Staiira  to  the 
Speclator,  with  one  to  Oroondates,  199  ;  from  Sufan 
Civil,  a  Servant  to  another  Lady,  defiring  the  Specla- 
tor s  Remarks  upon  voluntary  Counfellors,  202  ;  from 
Thomas  Smoky,  Servant  to  a  palSonate  Mafter,  ibid. 
from  a  Baftard,  complaining  of  his  Condition  as  fuch, 
203  ;  from  Belinda  to  the  Sothades,  204  ;  from  J.  D. 
to  his  Coquette  Miftrefs,  ;hid>  from,  a  JLady  to  a  Gen- 
tleman, 
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tiemaR,  confefling  her  Love,  N.204.  from  angry  Phif?hr 
to  her  Lover,  ibid,  from  a  Lady  to  her  Hufband,  an 
Officer  in  Spain,  ibid.  To  the  Speftator  from  Belinda, 
complaining  of  a  Female  Seducer,  205;  from  a  Coun- 
try Clergyman  againft  an  affe&ed  Singing  of  the 
Pfalms  in  Church,  i^td.  from  Robin  Goodfellotv,  con- 
taining the  Correction  of  an  Errata  in  Sir  William 
Templets  Rule  for  Drinking,  ibid,  from  MaryMeanwell 
about  Vifiting,  208  ;  from  a  Shopkeeper  with  Thanks 
to  the  Spectator,  ibid,  from  a  Lover  with  an  Hue  and 
Cry  after  his  Miftrefs's  Heart,  ibid,  from  jF.  D.  con- 
cerning the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  210;  from  MelrJ/a, 
who  has  a  Drone  to  her  Hufband,  211;  from  Bamaby 
Brittle,  whofe  Wife  is  a  Filly,  ibid,  from  Jofiah  Hen- 
peck,  who  is  married  to  a  Grimalkin,  ibid,  from  Martha 
Tempejl,  complaining  of  her  witty  Hufbund,  ibid,  from 
Anthony  Freeman  the  Henpeck'd,  212;  from  Tom  Meg- 
got,  giving  the  Spectator  an  Account  of  the  Succefs  of 
Mr.  Freeman  s  Lecture,   216  ;  from  Kitty  Termagant*. 

giving  an  Account  of  the  Romps  Club,  217;  from 

complaining  of  his  indelicate  Miftrefs,  ibid,    from  Su- 

Joanna  Froji,  an  old  Maid,  ibid,  from  A.  B.  a  Parfcn's 

Wife,  ibid,  from  Henrietta  to  her  ungracious  Lover, 

220.    To  the  SpeSiator  from--on  falfe  Wit,  ibid,  from: 

T.  D.  concerning  Salutation,  ibid,  from inquiring 

the  Reafon  why  Men  of  Parts  are  not  the  beft  Mana- 
gers, 222  ;  from  j£fculapius  about  the  Lover's  Leap, 
227;  from  Athenais  and  Da<vy/h  ap  Shenkyn  on  the 
feme  Subject,  ibid,  from  W.  B.  the  Projector  of  the 
Pitch-Pipe,  22S;  from-~-on  Education,  250;  from— 
©n  the  Awe  which  attends  fome  Speakers  in  public 
Aflemblies,  231  ;  from  Philonous  on  Free-Thinkers,. 
234;  from— on  Marriage,  and  theHufband's  Conduct- 
to  his  Wife,  236 ;  from  Trijlijfa,  who  is  married  to  a. 
Fool ;  ibid,  from  T.  S.  complaining  of  fome  People's  Be- 
haviour in  Divine  Service,  ibid,  from — with  a  Letter 
translated  from  Arijfsenetus,  238.;  from  a  Citizen  in 
Praife  of  his  Benefactor,  24.0;  from  Rujiick  Sprightly,  a 
Country  Gentleman,  complaining  of  a  Fafhion  intro- 
duced in  the  Country  by  a  Courtier  newly  arrived, ibid, 
from  Charles  Eafy,  reflecting  on  the  Behaviour  of  a  Sort 
of  Beau  at  Philajier,  ibid,  from  Ajteria  on  the  Abfence 
sf   Lov*rsJ;  241. ;   from    Kekicca  Ridingbood,   com- 

jdainiDg: 
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plaining  of  an  ill  bred  Fellow-Traveller,  242  ;  from 

on  a  poor  Weaver  in  Spittal-Fields,  ibid,  from 

Abraham  Thrifty,   Guardian  to  two   learned  Neices, 

ibid,   from on  Raphael's   Cartons,    244  ;   from 

Conjiantia  Field  on  the  ninth  Species  of  Women  called - 
Apes,  ibid,  from  Timothy  Doodle  a  great  Lover  of 
Blind- Man's  Buff,  245  ;  from  J.  B.  on  the  feveral 
Ways  of  Confolation  made  ufe  of  by  abfent  Lovers, 
ibid,  from  Troilus,  a  declared  Enemy  to  the  Greek,  ibid. 
from  — on  the  Nurfing  of  Children,  N.  246  j  from 
T .  B.  being  a  Differtation  on  the  Eye,  250  ;  from  Abra- 
ham Spy  on  a  new  Invention  of  PerfpectiveGlafles  for 
the  ufe  of  Starers,  ibid. 

Lovers  of  great  Men,  animadverted  upon,  N.  193. 

Levity  of  Women,  the  Effects  of  it,  N.  212. 

Lye  :  feveral  Sorts  of  Lies,  N.  234. 

Life  to  what  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the 
Heathen  Philofophers,  N.  219.  The  prefent  Life  a 
State  of  Probation,  237. 

Logick  of  Kings,  what,  N.  239. 

Lottery,  fome  Difcourfe  on  it,  N.  191. 

Love:  theTranfport  of  a  Virtuous  Love,  N.  199. 

LoverVLeap,  where  fituated,  N.  225.  An  effectual  Cure 
for  Love,  227.  A  fhort  Hiftory  of  it,  233. 

Luxury  :  the  Luxury  of  our  Modern  Meals,  N.  195* 

M. 

MJfoo/io,  his  Character,  N.  238. 
Maple  {Will)  an  impudent  Libertine,  N.  203. 

Man,  the  merrieft  Species  of  the  Creation,  N.  249.  The 
mercenary  Practice  of  Men  in  the  Choice  of  Wives, 
196. 

Merchants  of  great  Benefit  to  the  Public,  N.  174. 

Mil),  to  make  Verfes,N.  220. 

Mirth  in  a  Man  ought  always  to  be  accidental,  N.  196. 

Modefty  and  Self-denial  frequently  attended  with  unex- 
pected Bleffings,  N.  206.  Modefty  the  contrary  of 
Ambition,  ibid.  A  due  Proportion  of  Modefty  requi- 
fite  to  an  Orator,  231.  The  Excellency  of  Modefty, 
ibid.  Vicious  Modefty  what,  ibid.  The  Misfortunes  to 
which  the  Modeft  and  Innocent  are  often  expofed, 
242. 

Mothers  juftly  reproved  for  not  nurfing  their  own  Chil- 
dren, N,  246, 

Metis, 
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Motto,  the  Effects  of  an  handfom  one,  N.  221, 
Much  Cry,  but  little  Wooll,  to  whom  apply'd,  N.  25?. 

N. 

Nicholas  Hart,  the  annual  Sleeper,  N.  1 84. 
Nurfes.     The  frequent   Inconveniences  of   hired 
Nurfes,   N.  246. 

O. 

OBedienceof  Children  to  their  Parents  the  Bafis  of  all 
Government,  N.  189. 
Opportunities  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  the  Fair  Sex, 

N.  198. 
Order  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  in  the  World,  N.  219. 

P. 

Parents  naturally  fond  of  their  own  Children,  N.  192. 
Paflions  :  the  various  Operations  of  the  Paflions,  N. 
215.  The  ftrange  Diforders  bred  by  our  Pafiions  when 
not  regulated  by  Virtue,  ibid.    It  is  not  fo  much  the 
Bufineis  of  Religion  to  extinguifh,  as  to  regulate  our 
Paflions,  224. 
Patrons  and  Clients,  a  Difcourfe  of  them,  N.  214.  Wor- 
thy Patrons  compared  to  Guardian  Angels,  ibid. 
People  the  only  Riches  of  a  Country,  N.  200. 
Per/tans,  their  Notion  of  Parricide,  N.  189. 
Philofophers,  why  longer  liv'd  than  other  Men,  N.  195. 
Pbocion,  his  Notion  of  Popular  Applaufe,  N.  188. 
Phyfick,  the  Subftitute  of  Exercife  or  Temperance,  N. 

195. 
Pictures,  Witty,  what  Pieces  fo  called,  N.  244. 
Piety  an  Ornament  to  human  Nature,  N.  201. 
Pirch-pipe,  the  Invention  and  Ufe  of  it,  N.  228. 
Plato,  his  Account  of  Socrates  his  Behaviour  the  Morn- 
ing he  was  to  die,  N.  185. 
Pleaders,  few  of  them  tolerable  Company,  N.  197. 
Pleafure,  Pleafure  and  Pain,  a  Marriage propofed  between 

them  and  concluded,  N.  183. 
Poll,  a  Way  of  Arguing,  N.  239. 
Popular  Applaufe,  the  Vanity  of  it,  N.  188. 
Praife,  a  generous  Mind  the  moil:  fenfible  of  it,  N.  238. 
Pride :  a  Man  crazed  with  Fride  a  mortifying  Sight,  N. 

201. 
Procurefs,  her  Trade,  N.  205. 
Prodicus,  the  flrft  Inventor  of  Fables,  N.  183. 
Profperity,  to  what  compared  by  Seneca,  N.  z^j. 

Pm- 
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Providence,  not  to  be  fathom'd  by  Reafon,  N.  237. 

OU  A  L  IT  Y,  is  either  of  Fortune,  Body,  or  Mind, 
N.  219. 
K.. 

RACK,  a  knotty  Syllogifm,   N.  239. 
Raphael's  Cartons,   their  Effect  upon  the  Spefiator, 
N.  226,  244. 
Readers  divided  by  the  Spectator  into  the  Mercurial  and 

Saturnine,  N.  179. 
Reputation,  a  species  of  Fame,  N.  218.    The'Stability 

of  it,  if  well  founded,  ibid. 
Ridicule  the  Talent  of  ungenerous  Tempers,  N.  249.  The 
two  great  Branches  of  Ridicule  in  Writing,  ibid. 

S. 

SAlamanders,  an  Order  of  Ladies  defcribed,  N.  19$. 
Sappho,  an  excellent  Poetefs,  N.  223.  Dies  for  Love 
of  Phaon,  ibid.  Her  Hymn  to  Venus,  ibid.  A  Frag- 
ment of  hers  tranflated  into  three  different  Languages, 
229. 

Satiriils,  beftinftruct  us  in  the  Manners  of  their  refpective 
Times,  N.  209. 

Schoolmen,  their  Afs  Cafe,  N.  191.  How  apply'd,  ibid. 

Self  Denial  the  great  Foundation  of  Civil  Virtue,  N.  24.8. 

Self- Love  tranfplan ted,  what,  N.  192. 

Sentry,  his  Difcourfe  with  a  young  Wrangler  in  the  Law, 
N.  197. 

Shows  and  Diveriions  lie  properly  within  the  Province 
of  the  Spe Bator,  N.   235. 

Simonides,  his  Satire  on  Women,  N.  209. 

Sly,  the  Haberdafher,  his  Advertifement  to  young  Tradef- 
men  in  their  lalt  Year  of  Apprenticeship,  N.  1 8y. 

Socrates,  his  Notion  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  N.  183.  The 
Effect  of  his  Temperance,  19^.  His  Instructions  to  his 
Pupil  Alcibiades  in  relation  to  a  Prayer,  207.  a  Cateche- 
tical Method  of  Arguing  introduced  iirft  by  him,  239. 
Inftructed  in  Eloquence  by  a  Woman,  247. 

Sorites,  what  fort  of  Figure,  N.  239. 

Spectator,  his  Artifice  to  engage  his  different  Readers,  N. 
1 79.  The  Character  given  of  him  in  his  own  Prefence 
at  a  Coffee-houfe  near  Aldgate,  218. 

Speech,  the  feveral  Organs  of  it,  N.  231. 

Spy,  the  Mifchief  of  one  in  a  Family,  N.  202. 

State 


The    Index. 

State  (future)  the  Refrefiiments  a  virtuous  Perfon  enjoys 

in  Profpecl  and  Contemplation  of  it,  N.  1 86. 
Stores  of  Providence,  what,  N.  248. 
Strife,  the  Spirit  of  it,  N.  197. 
Sun,  the  firfl;  Eye  of  Confequence,  N.  250. 
Superiority  reduced  to  the  Notion  of  Quality,  N.  219. 

To  be  founded  only  on  Merit  and  Virtue,  202. 
Superftition,  an  Error  arifmg  from  a  miflaken  Devotion, 

N.  201.  Superftition  hath  fomething  in  it  deilru&ive 

to  Religion,  213. 

T. 

TAlents  ought  to  be  valued  according  as  they  are  ap-. 
ply'd,  N.  172. 
Taite  (corrupt)  of  the  Age,  to  what  attributed,  N.  208. 
Temperance  the  belt  Preservative  of  Health,  N.   195. 

what  kind  of  Temperance  the  belt,  ibid, 
temple,  (Sir  Willia?n)  his  Rule  for  Drinking,  N.  195. 
Ten,  call'd  by  the  Platonick  Writers  the  Complete  N  um- 
ber, N.  221. 
Thinking  aloud,  what,  N.  211. 

Trade,  Trading  and  Landed  Intereit  ever  jarring,  N/174? 
Tradition  of  the  Jews  concerning  Mofes,  N.  237. 
Tranfmigration,  what,  N.  211. 

Trunk-maker,  a  great  Man  in  the  Upper- Gallery  in  the 
Play-houfe,  N.  235. 

V. 

"V  TIrtue,  the  moll  reafonable  and  genuine  Source  of  He- 

V    nour,  N.  2 19.  Of  a  beautiful  Nature,  243.  The  great 

Ornaments  of  it,  ibid.  Tobeeileemed  in  a  Foe,  ibid, 

W. 

WHiftling  Atfatch  defcribed,  N.  179. 
Wife,  how  much  preferable  to  a  Miftrefs,  N.  199. 
Wife  Men  and  Fools,  the  Difference  between  them,  N. 

225. 
Wit ;  the  many  Artifices  and  Modes  of  falfe  Wit,  N.  220. 
Women:  deluding  Women,  their  Practices  expofed,  N, 
182.     Women  great  Orators,  247. 

Y. 
Yawning,  a  Chriflmas  Gambol,  N.  179. 
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